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LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


I 


RaiLways, tramways, motor routes are alike in purpose, though 
different in form. The tendency is to judge them by their form 
and to insist on their diversity, forgetting almost wholly their 
essential likeness as carriers of passengers. If it is considered 
that a railway, or railroad as it may be better named, is but a 
special type of street, one common aspect of the three is more 
quickly recognised, and one common problem of the three more 
easily solved. 

There is a street and in it passengers requiring to be carried 
along its way. At first the passengers are few and a motor- 
omnibus serves: then the passengers increase in numbers and 
more and more motor omnibuses are added until there comes a 
time when the street is full of vehicles. For, after all, the motor 
omnibuses are only a part of the whole vehicular traffic. The 
street must be widened to relieve the congestion, and the question 
that should present itself is whether a new and special street 
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should not be built to take off one class of the traffic; it may be 
heavy goods, but 1t is much more likely to be passengers. ‘This 
special street may be underground as in London, or elevated as 
in New York ; but it is only a special street, where greater speed 
is possible and fewer interruptions from cross and converging 
traffic are experienced. 

So far as London is concerned this question has never pre- 
sented itself in this simple form. Always, there has been resort 
to a method of solution which points to another phase of the 
problem. An effort has been made to cut down one or even both 
sides of the street, set back the buildings and so secure a greater 
width. That this should be so ig possibly a judgment upon the 
extraordinary lack of foresight which allowed London to grow to 
its present size without proper plan or reasonable co-ordination. 
The main framework of London streets dates back to the Roman 
occupation—the Edgware Road, the Kingsland Road, the Mile 
End Road, the Old Kent Road, the Tooting Road, the Bayswater 
Road, all date from that period. Later schemes have given to 
London for example the Commercial Road with its throttle in 
Barking, the Cromwell Road that suddenly ends nowhere, the 
Euston Road that is insufficiently developed to prove a main east 
and west artery, the Great West Road now under construction 
in Middlesex, which must lack its London continuation. A 
divergence of views and interests among the many local authori- 
ties now concerned in a new work of any magnitude always seems 
to hinder the rational completion of any scheme. 

A further reason for this is of recent import. The London 
County Council has become tramway authority as well as 
improvement authority. It ceases to have the single eye that 
is full of light. It may confuse its desires for tramways with 
its duties to improve streets. Certainly a large share of its 
improvements has been concerned with streets in which tram- 
ways have been laid or with streets in which it hopes 
someday to lay tramways. That is to say, the widening of 
streets has been with a view to setting aside an appreciable part 
of the width for a special purpose, to build a special street 
within a street subject to the same interruptions and similarly 
deficient in speed. 


1 Note on Improvements to Streets undertaken by the London County 
Council :—Excluding the Kingsway-Aldwych Improvement, which is in a special 
category, the London County Council spent altogether between the years 1901 
and 1919 about 5,650,0007. in street improvements. Of this sum 3,000,000/. 
was spent on tramway or prospective tramway routes, or more than half. 
Of this, again, about 700,000/. only has been charged to the tramway 
accounts, although another 100,000/. is still in suspense awaiting charge to such 
accounts. 
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For what is the position of a tramway? It is intermediate 
between a motor route and a railway. It enjoys severally the 
virtues of both, but it accumulates their defects. It can deal with 
the casual passenger of the street almost as well as a motor route. 
Tt can deal with a heavy occasional load of passengers almost as 
well as a railway. But it needs a costly special track with its 
equipment like a railway, and that special track is subject to all 
the hazards and delays of the street, which means no advance in 
locomotion over the motor route. Is it cheaper to widen a road 
to build a tramway, or to build, above or below, a special rail- 
road? The answer turns not merely upon the capital expendi- 
ture, though that may be decisive ; it turns also upon the public 
advantage. 

In America there are practically no motor routes. The motor 
omnibus (except for the Fifth Avenue Coach Company of New 
York, which has a special sphere of influence there and works 
about 300 motor omnibuses) is a new thing and its development is 
only just beginning. There have been street railways for many 
years, not stereotyped like the tramways of England, but always 
progressing in design and construction and in methods of opera- 
tion. Townships so small that it is a wonder a street railway 
is possible as a remunerative enterprise yet succeed with one 
largely because it is an earnest of development, of the mushroom- 
like growth which remains characteristic of American towns. 
The street railway, as an intermediate type capable of dealing 
with long and short distance passengers, with heavy and light 
loads of passengers, has so far met the needs of the expanding 
cities out there efficiently and well. It fulfils its function. But 
there comes a time when the expansion is too great even for the 
most efficient street railway to meet the public demand for travel. 
It is generally recognised that when the population tends to reach 
the second million, the time has come to resort to some other 
instrument of travel. 

Two causes lead up to this conclusion. First, the city has 
spread out over a territory extending some eight miles or more 
on every side from the centre. The time taken on the journey 
between the centre and the fringe of the built-up districts, under 
ordinary street conditions, is prolonged to fifty minutes or more, 
which is felt to be too extravagant a consumption of the working 
day. Second, out there the size of the city is the index to the 
magnitude of its business, and this business has filled the main 
radial routes with a great volume of vehicular traffic, to be in itself 
a hindrance to speedy movement; and has created a density of 
passengers at certain busy hours on those radial routes with which 
a street railway, stil] less a motor route, cannot satisfactorily 
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cope.” The task of decentralising a city is one not to be lightly 
undertaken, and unless this can be achieved another remedy must 
be found. What is needed is grasped at once in America. It is 
a special street above or below the existing surface street upon 
which the passenger traffic can be carried conveniently and quickly. 
The obstacle in resorting to this remedy is the capital inyested 
in street railways. There is rarely enough passenger traffie on 
@ radial route to support both an expensive elevated or underground 
railway and an expensive street railway or tramway. American 
eities are one by one being compelled to face the loss which sueh 
@ conjunction involves. It is this obstacle which is now slowly 
directing attention to the motor omnibus. 

The motor omnibus is just what is required to supplement and 
feed a railway. It has no fixed capital in track and equipment. 
Tt is not tied to a route. It can follow the passenger traffic to its 
source, or it can lead the way to new settlements. It can take 
up the casual short-distance passenger, and by a complex ramifi- 
cation of routes, each independently worked, meet his closest 
requirements. All the while the main volume of passengers can 
be carried swiftly in the leading directions by the special railroad 
system without occupation of the street capacity. Once a city 
passes a certain size, the street-railway solution of the traffic 
problem is seen not to have been the right one. The street rail- 
way is an intermediate solution good until a more highly specialised 
scheme of transport facilities is wanted. 


2 Illustrations of the Density of Street Railway Traffic in America compared 
with London :—The passengers per mile of single track carried on the following 
main street railway routes in American cities and in London are compared with 
the passengers per mile of single track carried on underground railways. 


Number of Passengers 
Booked per Mile of 


Single Track 

*Cleveland (Woodland Avenue) — By oe ... 2,826,000 

(Euclid Avenue)... =. Bis a ..- 2,628,000 

*Detroit (Woodward Avenue) ... eh es ‘ah ... 4,640,000t 

(Jefferson Avenue)... = 6) Te ... 2,290,000 

(Michigan Avenue)... a oe ip .-- 2,280,000 

Chicago (Halstead Street) ... a $a xe ... 3,230,000 

New York Subway Ske x. ne 9% ee ... 4,970,000 
London Electric Railway 

(Baker Street and Waterloo Section) ... ee ... 6,360,000 

Central London Railway sas 28 Siemens? ..- 4,500,000 

L.C.C. Tramways “3 ix oe ... 2,500,000t 

L.G.O. Co. Heaviest single- seston vente Ss see .-- 1,500,000 

* Underground railways are now proposed to relieve the situation in both 


Cleveland and Detroit. 
+ The extraordinary result for Woodward Avenue, Detroit, is due ‘to a decen- 
tralisation of the factories which gives a two-way traffic. Passengers at the busy 
hours are moving inwards to business and outwards to the factories or vice versa. 
+ This is a rough estimate for the group of routes working in the heaviest 
arterial road. Exact data are not available, 































LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


II 


What has been said shows that there is a dynamic aspect to 
the problem of passenger traffic in any city. The problem is 
not so much to deal with what the city is, but to deal with what 
the city may become. It is a failure to understand this which 
has made the problem for London so acute. Before this problem 
can be solved correctly, someone must decide what the London 
of the future is likely to be. 

If a circle is drawn with its centre at Charing Cross, and a 
radius of 6 miles, the whole of London County proper falls within 
it except a section on the south-east. This may justify the London 
County Council’s preference for tramways, as tramways might ade- 
quately serve their area looked at as a separate area, and meet the 
requirements of their ratepayers, which after all is the right root- 
principle for a local authority’s venture, if venture it must. But the 
urban character of London extends beyond the county borders 
almost continuously to a circle of 10 miles radius of Charing Cross, 
and is still widening outwards. Dagenham, where the London 
County Council propose to make their principal effort in housing, 
lies outside this larger circle, and there are scattered townships 
springing up almost everywhere within a circle of 15 miles radius 
of Charing Cross, a circle embracing what is commonly known 
as Greater London.* 

Everyone realises now that it will be disastrous if London is 
allowed to grow greater without proper measures being taken to 
co-ordinate public services and requirements of all kinds. The 
human body grows but, as it grows, not only are longer and 
heavier bones supplied with larger muscles, but the circulatory 
and nervous systems are developed to correspond. Nature effects 
a miracle of co-ordination in every healthy man or woman, which 
must serve as a model for the city-builder. There are some who 
feel that just as giantism is a disease of the human body, so this 
excessive growth of a metropolitan city is a disease of the body 
politic. These seek some means to decentralise the enormous 

aggregate of population which London may come to be. A pro- 


* The Population of Greater London (Census of 1911) :— 


Density 

Population 

Population per Acre 
London County ... oh but a ... 4,522,000 60 
Greater London oa bes 7,252,000 17 

Compare 

Manhattan " ws sie a ... 2,683,000 191 
Greater New York ies oes an ... 5,737,000 27 


The area of Greater London is 693 square miles. The area of Greater New 
York is 327 square miles. 
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posal is already under weigh for the construction of a series of 
satellite towns within a distance of 30 miles, on the pattern of 
the Letchworth garden city, of which the first is to be at Welwyn. 
This decentralisation can only apply to certain interests, for if it 
is complete then the satellite has become an independent unit. 
Such experience as there is here and in other countries shows that 
@ metropolitan city exercises an influence over a very wide area 
and that such influence cannot be effectively counteracted. In 
America where local life is less intensively cultivated than here, 
and where tradition has not so secure a hold, the influence of 
New York as an attraction is felt over distances reaching up to 
300 miles in some directions. It is as if the intensity of life in a 
centre overpowered all local life, and truly it is this intensity 
which lifts to a higher level the aims and endeavours of the people. 
A metropolitan city is like a maelstrom and sweeps into its vortex 
willy-nilly the better part of local life for miles around. 

Hence it is perhaps wiser to allow for the growth of London 
as @ single unit. It has the advantage of avoiding the mixture 
which a series of satellite towns implies. There is a natural 
tendency for the various parts of the whole to specialise in character 
as the aptitudes of the locality affect the choice, and so the whole 
becomes articulated much as the human body does in its members. 
There is, for instance, a government London, a financial London 
of banks and brokers, a commercial London of warehouses and 
stores, a theatre London (and how handicapped is a theatre which 
falls outside the favoured zone!), a dock London, an alien’s 
London. There has been an effort to set up a university London, 
but this has so far regrettably failed. There are several factory 
Londons, some of most recent origin arising out of the needs of 
war, as at Hayes, at Hendon and at Park Royal. Urgent need 
created them, and now, whether they are right or wrong in accord- 
ance with the ideal plan, they must be accepted. It is the ideal 
plan that is missing. Some conception of the final fitness of the 
parts to each other and to the whole is wanted. Even the London 
County Council, so far as is known, has no complete plan in its 
offices of what it seeks to make of County Council London. Yet 
this London is the core of Greater London, and this County Coun- 
cil is the greatest local authority concerned. In extra London there 
is a multiplicity of authorities on whose separate and frequently 
divergent efforts it were unfair to place too much reliance. Almost 
alone in its survey of the field is the London Society, a private 
and voluntary association, with fine ideals but nothing save a 
moral authority. It is a curious comment on our efficiency 
methods. 

What must be demanded is not a town-planning scheme, for 
there are many such in and around Greater London, but quite a 
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different thing—a metropolitan plan which shall say that homes 
may be here, business and trade quarters there, that factories may 
be here, parks and open spaces there, following the natural fit- 
ness of the locality. It is a broad survey, and not a detailed 
lay-out that must come first. The irony of the situation is that 
it looks like coming last. Take parks and open spaces. The 
local authority makes a local provision. There is the maze of iron 
railings that keeps Battersea Park tidily in its place, and by 
contrast there is the worn and dilapidated yet unenclosed heath 
at Hampstead. These open spaces of limited extent snatched 
from the greedy builder invite our gratitude, but the pressure 
of population upon them is too much for Nature to bear and look 
lovely. There is need for a scheme which will, at some reasonable 
distance for ready access, give to London a belt of open spaces 
connected together to permit a long refreshing walk, and wide 
enough to yield a sense of freedom from the town, and large 
enough to find room for all without a sense of company. The 
Anglo-Saxon, our forefather, attached the deepest importance 
to the waste which surrounded his early settlements; we must 
copy him in attaching equal importance to the waste that ought 
to surround our capital city, and which will be its finest asset. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the scope and variety of the 
problem. When the tract of country which is to be covered by 
London is at last tentatively surveyed, and the places to be served 
are known and the kind of service required indicated, then it will 
be possible to proceed to lay out the mearfs of transport which 
will most suitably meet the case. Meanwhile it is onlv possible to 
assume that London will be built up to a circle of 15 miles 
radius of Charing Cross and that provision must be made for deal- 
ing speedily and promptly with considerable daily numbers of 
passengers up to such a distance from the centre. Outside the 
15-mile circle up to a circle of 30 miles radius there will be a 
sporadic. development of housing requiring connexion with the 
centre, and primarily dependent for this on the main-line rail- 
ways. It is a poor assumption when compared with that ideal 
city of our ambitions. 


Ill 


More important than the capacity of the transport facilities, 
for mere multiplication of services will meet this, is the speed. 
The whole groundwork upon which a healthy metropolitan city 
can be reared is high speed. New York discovered this first of 
any metropolis by the accident of its geography. It was forced 
to grow in a narrow strip of great length in one direction along 
Manhattan Island, and in a brief span of vears has stretched 
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itself out over 20 miles, horth and south, from its centre to its 
outermost suburb. The citizen of New York has made a fetish 
of speed. He gives himself pains to catch up a few minutes. 
He chooses instinctively not the most comfortable conveyance but 
the fastest. Thus he crowds the subway to distraction. There 
are four tracks in the subway, two express and two slow, and to 
save two or three minutes he squeezes himself into the express 
train. Now that Londen is outgrowing the distance that can be 
covered by the ordinary stopping train, it must learn the same 
lesson and by taking thought for the future it must avoid the mis- 
fortune that befalls the New York passenger. 

What time will a regular passenger give for his journeying 
day by day between his home and his workplace? Not much more 
than 45 to 50 minutes, of which only from 30 to 35 will be 
available for the actual journey by train or tram or omnibus, the 
higher allowance occurring where the time taken to reach the 
transport agency is less, as with tram or omnibus on account of 
their more frequent stops. Given a practical time-limit, such 
as this, the speed governs the distance that can be served. 

The present average speed of the underground railways is about 
18 miles per hour; so in 30 minutes, 9 miles can be covered. 
By the present non-stop working this speed is raised to about 25 
miles per hour, and the distance covered in the time correspond- 
ingly extended to 12 miles. This too corresponds closely with 
the average speeds reached on those portions of the main-line 
railways now electrified where the number of stops to be made is 
infrequent. The number of stops is the real factor governing the 
speed. The average distance between stations on the under- 
ground railways is about half a mile, on the main-line railways over 
a mile. The demand for frequent stops on a railway is short- 
sighted, and the tendency for the future must be to space out the 
stations on urban railways more widely apart, leaving to the tram 
or omnibus the task of the more detailed distribution of the 
passengers and the carriage of those travelling comparatively 
sbort distances. It will then be possible, with the aid of im- 
proved equipment, to raise the average speed of a suburban rail- 
way service to 30 miles per hour, and so cover the circle of 15 miles 
radius of the centre in 30 minutes, which as already shown is, as 
nearly as may be, the problem to be solved. 

Turning to street transport agencies, the omnibus is more 
speedy than the tram for several reasons. Trams running on a 
fixed track must observe a fixed order or sequence, and the slowest 
tram of a series determines the speed of all. Tram stops are 
longer than those of the omnibus, and at the same time more 
frequent, in consequence probably of the larger seating capacity 
of the tram. Trams are also more liable to delays. Whatever 
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the causes the result is that the average speed of trams in London 
is about 9 miles per hour, and of omnibuses about 10.5 miles 
per hour. The distances which they can cover in the allotted 
journey time are therefore 5 and 6 miles respectively. This 
affords the most conclusive argument against either of these 
agencies taking a place as the mainstay of passenger movement in 
a Greater London. Both must be auxiliary to railways, and as 
an auxiliary the omnibus has great advantages. Looking to 
American experience once again the best record for speed on a 
street-railway system is 11 miles per hour, and this is only secured 
by careful ‘and efficient operation, and a scientific study of 
stopping places. It is exceptional. 

The importance of this question of speed will compel resort 
to new measures for London almost at once. The present under- 
ground railways will have to be supplemented by additional high- 
speed railways, with fewer stations, runniig north and south 
under or alongside the Baker Street and Waterloo Section of the 
London Electric Railway, and east and west under or alongside 
the District Railway. This step will be enforced by the need 
for greater speed, and will also serve to relieve the congestion 
which has given to those two railways an unenviable distinction.‘ 
Apart from these essential railways, the present costs of under- 
ground railway construction are prohibitive of any general scheme 
of new construction, and on this aegount the further development 
of the underground system must tather be at the expense of the 
suburban branches of the main-line railways. There are many 
of these which could, with little new construction work, be linked 
up to the present underground railways, or to the suggested new 
high-speed railways, and without break of journey carry the 
passenger direct from his outlying suburban home to his central 
place of business. The experiment of running to Watford aver 
the London and North-Western Railway has shown the advantage 
of this ; the through working ever the Central London and Great 
Western Railways to Ealing cannot but confirm it; and the future 
progress of the underground system for the next few years at any 
rate must turn upon the general acceptance of this policy. It is 
a policy which may prove acceptable to the main-line railways 
themselves by relieving them of the extravagant cost of enlarging 
their London terminals. To divert the suburban trains on to 
a local distributive railway system at a convenient point some 
reasonable distance from the terminal will be advantageous to 
their traffic and to fhemselves. 

4 District Railway Main Line.—The density of passengers booked per mile 
of single track over this section is about 14,000,000 per annum, representing, 
for an average length of journey per passenger of three miles, a real density of 


42,000,000 per annum. 
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Still another development may be anticipated.. America has 
become a mofor country. There are more motor cars in New 
York alone than in the whole of England and Wales. Unless 
petrol or petrol substitutes fail, which is almost unthinkable, this 
country musf tend more and more to become a motor country. 
Already there are signs of it. Nothing is more irritating than 
to have a speedy car and to lose the advantage of it in congested 
and slow-moving street traffic. The time which it takes to cross 
over London on a busy weekday is as great as the time it takes to 
run from the fringe of London to any of the pleasant resorts that 
lie some 30 miles or more away. This burden of delay will grow 
too great for the motorist to bear. He will demand, what already 
exists in America, parkways or driveways reserved for fast traffic 
alone. These parkways or driveways skirt round the congested 
centres of the cities and are designed to give as few heavy traffic 
intersections as possible. 

Possibly London will want more than such provision. It will 
want fast-running motor roads across its congested centre in all 
directions, and these can only be found by enclosing a new road 
in a shallow subway under the existing road. The Victoria 
Embankment, which at one time served this purpose between 
Westminster and the City, is year by year losing this special 
characteristic and becoming obstructed with all sorts and conditions 
of vehicular traffic to its great despite. 


TV: 


Although the factor of speed is emphasised, it is not to the 
neglect of the factor of capacity. The real criterion of capacity 
is the number of seats in a traffic unit—a train, a tram with its 
trailer, a motor omnibus. When the Underground Railways 
were built, the designers made inadequate provision for trains of 
the length which now seem to be requisite. The earliest tube, 
the City and South London Railway, has platforms capable only 
of accommodating a train of five small cars seating 36 passengers 
each. This railway is in urgent need of modernisation and en- 
largement. The Central London Railway has platforms capable 
of accommodating seven cars of the present standard size seating 
48 passengers each. The Baker Street and Waterloo Section, 

‘the earliest portion of the London Electric Railway, has plat- 
forms to accommodate five standard cars, but the later sections 

of this railway have longer platforms for 6 cars. Working the 

platforms to their fullest limits and making such alterations as 

are feasible a standard of 7 cars to a train giving seats to 336 

passengers is the best prospect. Compare with this the present 
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practice of New York where 10-car trains, each car seating 90 
passengers, are run. 

Turning to street passenger vehicles, the standard tramcar of 
the London County Council seats 78 passengers and when coupled 
with a trailer 132 passengers. The present motor omnibus 
seats 34, and the new omnibus, under construction for the replace- 
ment of the present fleet, 46. This must not be regarded as the 
limit to the seating capacity of a motor omnibus. In Chicago there 
is already a motor omnibus seating 54, and designs have been pre- 
pared and an experimental vehicle is being built in this country 
to seat 56. In this connexion it is important to consider weight. 
The tramcar seating 78 passengers weighs 15 tons, or represents 
a dead weight per passenger of 4 cwt. The present omnibus 
seating 34 weighs 3 tons 13 cwt., or represents a dead weight per 
passenger of just over 2cwt. The new omnibus seating 46 weighs 
4 tons, or represents a dead weight per passenger of 1} cwt., 
while the still larger omnibus to seat 56 will weigh, it is expected, 
4 tons 5 cwt., and this represents a dead weight per passenger 
of only 13 cwt. It is a repetition of the old instance of the goods 
waggon where the argument for a greater load capacity was based 
upon the economic gain in the better relationship of tare to gross 
weight. The main weight of the empty omnibus is already there 
in the present small vehicle and the increase in weight for the 
increase in capacity is very slight. A better distribution of the 
load over the four wheels, improved springing and more resilient 
tyres will mean less and not more road shock and vibration for 
the augmented weight. While therefore there is an excellent case 
for a larger omnibus, opinion is divided upon the question whether 
the tram is not foo large and cumbersome. Certainly it is slow 
and ponderous in operation, and as the figures given above show, is 
a much less efficient vehicle from the point of view of dead weight. 
Let it suffice to note that in the controversy of tram versus 
omnibus, the future course of design will surely bring them much 
more closely together as traffic units, and will thus destroy much 
of the case now advanced in favour of the tram. 

It is only fair fo state that because of its weight the tram 
provides a special track for itself and maintains its own roadway. 
The motor omnibus uses the ordinary public road and requires 
that road to be constructed and maintained to a high standard, 
not however inconsistent with the general demand of vehicular 
traffic in important metropolitan roads. At the same time the cost 
of a tramway for its own railroad in the street is many times 
greater than the cost of constructing the whole street to the most 
approved standard, so that economically the motor omnibus can 
claim an advantage. 

The maximum capacity of a transport agency turns not only 
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upon the possible size of the traffic units employed but also upon 
the frequency of service with which they can be operated. It is 
possible with electrically controlled automatic signalling to bring 
the capacity of a single track of railway up to 40 trains in the 
hour in one direction. The highest number worked in one hour 
on the Underground system has been 438. The number of 
passengers which can be carried in the hour on the basis of the 
seating capacity of the trains is therefore about 13,500 or with 50 
per cent. of standing load about 20,000. A tramway track worked 
by trams and trailers attached is found by observation to permit of 
the movement of 65 units in one direction in the hour. The 
number of passengers which can be carried in the hour on the 
basis of the seating capacity is therefore about 8500, or with a 
complement of standing passengers about 10,000. It is not sug- 
gested that 65 is the maximum possible movement. American 
results would suggest a higher figure by about 25 per cent., but 
to secure this a considerable simplification of routes and track 
would be necessary. The maximum possible passenger movement 
may be taken as 12,500. An arterial road used by motor 
omnibuses is found by observation to permit of the working of 
150 in each direction in the hour, which on the basis of 46 pas- 
sengers to the vehicle means a total possible passenger movement 
of about 7000 in the hour, or on tlie basis of 56 passengers to the 
vehicle 8500. In comparing tram and omnibus it is assumed that 
the roadway is sufficiently wide to permit of at least four lines of 
traffic, two in each direction ; a less width were unsuited to Metro- 
politan street conditions. 

The railway on these figures is clearly best adapted to the 
movement of heavy densities of passengers, the tramway second, 
the motor route third : the difference between tramway and motor 
route constantly diminishing. The conclusion already indicated 
is therefore confirmed, which is: that railways are essential to 
free and extensive passenger movement in a metropolitan area, 
and that as auxiliary to railways (which take off the heaviest 
traffic) the motor omnibus has distinct advantages over the tram. 

This is more marked if consideration is given to the capital and 
operating costs. Taking capital first. A railway underground 
costs between four and five times a tramway, leaving out of count 
the cost of the street to the tramway and the.cost of the acquisition 
of rights of way to the railway. If street cost were added to the 
tramway there would be many instances where it amounted to 
more than a railway. A tramway for a given maximum service 
costs more than thrice as much as a motor route worked to the 
same extent, ignoring differences in seating capacity. Next taking 
operation : a tramway and a motor route cost per mile run almost 
the same sum, as might be expected, the advantage resting with 
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the tramway, and both cost over half as much again as a car mile 
on a railway. If all elements of cost (i.e. operating expenses, 
reserves, fixed charges and reasonable interest) are brought 
together it will be found that the costs of the various transport 
agencies are approximately alike, being in the ratio of 21 for a 
railway-car mile to 22 for a framway-car mile and 20 for a motor- 
omnibus mile.’ It is only fair to add that the seating capacity 
is as 48 is to 78 is to 46, so that the cost per seat mile is as 44 
for a train is to 27 for a tram is to 43 for an omnibus, which brings 
out the economic advantage of the tramway. This economic 
advantage is, however, lost by the operation of lightly loaded 
large units throughout the day. If, in place of the seating 
capacity, the average passenger load carried were applied the ratio 
would be as 123 is to 71 is to 74, where the same factor now 
prejudices even more severely the railway. 

A study of the performance and functions of the various 
transport agencies on these lines is the only way by which a 
scientific and accurate allocation of duties in the carrying of 
metropolitan passenger traffic can be assured. Maybe there is a 
want of dispassionate argument in this paper, and it can only be 
put forward as an index to what is required. Unfortunately, 
while the case against the tramways from several points of view 
appears very strong, there is a large vested interest in the tram- 
ways of London already in existence amounting to 23,000,000/. 
It is impossible in these days of economic hardship to advocate 
a bold and courageous policy of scrapping, even if it were right. 
The evidence is not sufficient to warrant the assumption that it is 
right, but it is sufficient to deter any further ventures in tramway 
enlargement and construction.’ The programme before a tram- 
way undertaking upon a review of modern progress must, it is 
suggested, be limited to the consolidation and completion of the 
existing system, the straightening out of routes and the moderni- 
sation of their equipment. A policy of re-routeing cars is adopted 
frequently in American cities, and every effort is made so to 
arrange the routes as to avoid intersections. By this means over 
180 cars including trailers can be moved over a single line of track 
in the hour. The size and arrangement of cars are tested in 
relation to the speed of operation, and the smaller car used in 
England giving a higher speed has been the general tendency in 
design as giving a maximum result. One-man cars equipped with 
safety devices are being freely adopted and present advantages 

5 Based on the costs at the close of the year 1919. 

* This paragraph refers only to metropolitan areas in which considerable 
distances are to be covered. The tramway is accepted as the most efficient 
means of local communication in well-developed cities of a diameter not ex- 


ceeding ten to twelve miles. The provincial tramway systems are eminently well 
adapted to provincial requirements at this stage of development. 
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which must always seem denied to a motor omnibus. By these 
means tramways are made more effective, but all these means can- 
not confer on them a capacity which will enable them to maintain 
their position as against railways in a metropolitan area. This 
decision may come hardly to a tramway man and to a tramway 
authority. And here is the real difficulty : a tramway authority 
is a local authority, tramway capital is public money. Politics 
conflict with a decision on scientific and statistica] grounds. 


V 


And so the last part of this article is reached. How is the 
conflict of interests in London to be cleared up? How are traffic 
considerations to be divorced from politics? 

This is not the usual method of approach to the problem of 
traffic control, but it is the real one. The real cause of there 
being any traffic problem at all is largely due to this conflict of 
interests. To clear up the situation : there is always someone to 
be prejudiced. That is why so much of the ability employed in 
the conduct of traftic in London is so often engaged upon what 
may be described as partisan demonstrations. The essential con- 
dition precedent to any attempt to ‘achieve a satisfactory solution 
is to secure a unity of financial interest, not at all necessarily by 
municipal or state ownership, but preferably by a traffic pool, out 
of which the losses of one transport agency may be met out of 
the gains of another: a legitimate procedure where the gains 
on one side and the losses on the other side are the consequence 
of interference by some outside authority. Only where it has 
at its disposal the means to administer justice, can any 
authority, that may be set up, enter safely upon a policy of inter- 
ference with transport undertakings established and conducted 
with statutory or public sanction. Most of the discussion of this 
question circles round the form of the authority, and seems to 
ignore the only principle upon the adoption of which any 
authority could successfully base a claim to exercise its powers 
to the full, the principle of fair compensation. 

Upon the form there is no doubt that a single dictator would be 
most effective if he had a wise experience and a careful judgment. 
Because they doubt the existence of such a dictator, the advocates 
of bureaucratic contro] fall back on the combined wisdom and 
experience of three, and trust to the clash of opinion amongst 
them to ensure a reasonable measure of good judgment. But 
opposed to them are other advocates who think that a bureau- 
cratic control is contrary to the spirit of our English institutions, 
that executive action must be approved and confirmed by some 
representative body who must be responsible to the citizens for 
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such action. The difficulties which beset this view are serious. 
A representative body is unwieldy, unswift, uncertain and unin- 
formed. On the other hand it is always imbued with a spirit of 
compromise and endowed with a liberal measure of common sense, 
so long as the questions debated in it are not coloured by party 
politics. There is the risk that traffic being mixed with party 
politics now, it may not be possible to unravel the two, and in 
such event confrol of traffic by a representative body becomes 
hopeless of benefit. 

One special aspect of the case arises out of the existence of 
local authorities definitely engaged in the conduct of transport 
undertakings. If they seek to be represented on the traffic 
authority whatever its form, they seek to be put in the dual 
capacity of judge and plaintiff or defendant, which is absurd. 
The occasion is one upon which we must ask ourselves once again 
what is the function of a local authority in the provision of a public 
utility like transport. It may intervene to provide what would 
otherwise not be provided, or it may intervene to provide at a 
lower rate of charge what private enterprise might provide at a 
higher rate of charge, that is, it may intervene to limit profits. 
It is interesting to review in this connexion the extent to which 
the local authorities have provided transport facilities compared 
with the extent to which private undertakers have done the same. 
The public moneys of the local authorities of Greater London in- 
vested in traffic facilities amount to about 18,000,0001., but the 
public’s own private investments in traffic facilities amount to about 
80,000,000!. The average dividend on the private investment 
as a whole has been about 3 per cent. at the best. The average 
dividend on the public money has been higher, being about 3} per 
cent. There are no profits to limit. Whoever owns the transport 
facilities becomes an academic question when the rate of interest 
on the capital will be the same whatever happens. 

It is suggested that the duty of a local authority is to see that 
adequate transport facilities are provided at reasonable rates of 
charge for the healthy growth of its district and the welfare of 
its citizens. It is suggested that in London at least this may be 
secured not by the ownership and operation of some part of the 
transport agencies. It is suggested that if the local authorities 
were to divest themselves of their executive functions in relation 
to traffic arising out of this ownership and operation they would 
entitle themselves to exercise much wider administrative functions 
of regulation and control. 

There are two alternative solutions of the problem of traffic 
control in London. There is the board or commission of three 
members, whose task is that of adjudicating in a fair and im- 
partial manner upon the disputes coming before them with a 
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view to smoothing out all the obstacles to a co-ordination and 
development of all transport agencies. Or there is the turning 
over of all transport agencies to private enterprise and the arming 
of the local authorities, severally and jointly, with such powers as 
may be requisite to secure the conduct of traffic in a fair and 
impartial manner towards the public. It is hard to conceive a 
permanent solution which is a compromise from one or other of 
these alternatives—a statutory independent board, or an elective 
representative authority. 

The advantage of private enterprise is that the business must 
be managed and conducted on a commercial basis, even on 
competitive basis. We are apt to-day to underrate the advan- 
tages of the commercial outlook upon which the industry and 
prosperity of the country have been established in the past. The 
new spirit in affairs fights shy of the commercial spirit. It is 
agreed that they are not the same, but they are not antagonistic 
like oil and water; they will blend, and in their blending is the 
hope of the future. This admission is not to be taken as contra- 
dictory to the view already expressed that an ultimate unity of 
financial interest is the condition precedent to successful co- 
ordination. Competitive management does not imply competitive 
finance. The various transport agencies of London have their 
periods of prosperity and their periods of failure. Thrice already 
the omnibus industry has risen to opulence only to fall later into 
penury. When the common fund was set up under the London 
Electric Railway Companies Facilities Act, 1915, the London 
General Omnibus Company was well enough off to assist the 
Underground Railways. At the close of 1919, the Underground 
Railways had to come to the assistance of the Omnibus Company 
to meet its working costs. The old saying that what you gain on 
the swings you lose on the roundabouts is very applicable to 
London traffic and affords a good reason for some pooling scheme, 
which, subject to full publicity and with the supervision of those 
concerned with the public interests, cannot but be helpful and fair. 

How then may we sum up the needs of the problem? There is 
wanted 


(a) A general plan for the layout and development of the 
whole of the Metropolitan area in which the small town- 
planning schemes may take their places. 

(b) A scheme of transport facilities which will be carried 
into effect as the development takes place, and ahead of that 
development, and which wil! afford speedy and convenient 
means of communication. 

(c) A transfer of all transport agencies to private enterprise, 
subject to public control, and the establishment of a pooling 
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scheme under which measures of co-ordination may be taken 
without prejudice to any specific interests. 

(d) A unification of control into the hands of either a 
statutory board or commission or, subject to (c) above, a 
statutory authority composed of representatives of local authori- 
ties within the area, pending the setting up of a provincial 
government for London as a whole. 


The conclusions appear simple, but it is appearance only; 
underlying each of them, as this article has attempted to show, 
are controversies which can only be settled by men of good-will. 


ASHFIELD. 


Vor. LXXXVII—No. 519 38 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND WAR 
CABINET: 


A GOVERNMENT'S GRAVE ERROR 


Way did the War Cabinet choose the 3lst of August 1918 as 
the day on which to send a cautionary telegram to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Armies, warning him not obscurely against 
incurring casualties out of proportion to results achieved in any 
further operations against the German Army? 

Of all telegrams sent by public authority or by private in- 
dividual, that particular telegram strikes one as the most fatuous 
on record. Indiscreet telegrams, most people at some time or 
other have sent one of these. They may have backed the wrong 
horse by an over-hasty telegram, or proposed themselves for a wet 
week-end, or sold out disappointing shares the moment before they 
took a rise in the market. But that kind of slip is natural, ex- 
plicable enough. Not so the amazing message of August 31, 1918. 
Yet therein no ordinary intelligence was at work. The best- 
informed authorities in the Empire were concerned, and behind 
the information, we are to take it, the best brains in the Empire. 

What was the position on the western front at that date? 
We must glance back a little to reply to this. On July 18, 1918, 
Foch made his rightly renowned counter-attack on the Germans. 
He had kept for that stroke his reserves unimpaired. He had 
resolved not to dissipate them by giving a Division here, a 
Division there, to this and that French general who might be in 
difficulties—either threatened or pressed back by the offensives 
of the enemy. Only a commander of signal character could have 
resisted the urgent requests or importunities of subordinates at 
such a crisis, when a victorious enemy was pressing on terribly ; 
even crossing the Marne, and—on the face of it—making straight 
for Paris. The French Marshal had such a character: he was 
equal to that strain. All sorts of super-Foch claims have been 
made for Foch, which he himself never encouraged the 
enthusiasts to make. Some of them have talked and written as 
if Napoleon and Marlborough, to say nothing of Caesar and 
Hannibal, need not in future be considered for their gifts of 
strategy. Owing to this rubbish, the great merit of his counter- 
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attack of July 18 and the brave restraint preceding it have been 
scarcely done justice to. 

Nor has full credit been paid to Foch for the way in which 
by force of character he welded and inspired the French armies 
at the supreme moment into once more a great fighting whole. 
This is a most important matter, some may say the most 
important, in considering Foch’s fine work. However, I cannot 
dwell on it here. Those who wish to be informed should make 
.a careful study of the military conditions after the failure of 
General Nivelle’s stroke in the spring 1917. They have been 
very little discussed in this country. 

So on the 18th of July the enemy’s progress was arrested by a 
hard, well-timed thrust by Foch. The crossing of the Marne by 
the Germans just before may not really have meant an advance 
on Paris. It had assuredly not been so meant in the first in- 
stance at any rate. The enemy wag at the time mounting a fresh 
attack against the British Army in Flanders: to succeed where 
the April attack on the Lys had—despite moments of great peril 
to the Allied cause, notably when Kemmel was lost—failed.* He 
would doubtless desire, whilst his preparations were going for- 
ward, to draw French Divisions off that quarter. That was 
probably the German idea in pressing the attack on the French 
at this period. 

In any case, Foch’s counter-attack of July 18 was a master- 
piece—we need not be afraid of exaggerating that. It is better, 
because it is plain common sense instead of high falutin’ talk, to 
let Napoleon and Hannibal be, and praise Foch for what he did ; 
rather than for what someone else did, or for what he might have 
done if the Armistice had not been granted on November 11, 1918. 

On the 8th of August the British Fourth Army started the 
Battle of Amiens. It was a very great success. Ludendorff in 
his book dwells as little as possible on those German defeats in 
which he was personally concerned. He is more intent on show- 
ing up, or grumbling about, the failure of German governments 
and chancellors and the decadence of the civilian element. Still, 
he admits that the 8th of August 1918 was Germany’s black 
day in the whole War. In July the plans of the Germans went 
wrong. Their attack was stopped by the French, they were 
pushed back, the initiative was lost to them. But it was 
admittedly not much more than that. On the fateful 8th a 
catastrophe suddenly descended on the German Army. Luden- 
dorff saw that the die was cast. He tells us so, candidly. 


1 Hindenburg seems to be jesting when, in his book, he pictures the French 
as angry with Haig’s men for losing Kemmel Hill. The British, as a fact, did 
not lose it : and in a counter-attack later, I rather think, though I am not sure 
about this, that they won back the village near by. 


3E2 
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The Battle of Amiens continued till the 12th of August. On 
the 21st the British Third Army made an attack north of the 
Somme, and the struggle between then and the 81st is known 
as the Battle of Bapaume. The main attack was launched on 
the 23rd, the Fourth Army coming into play. This second stroke 
of the British in the final offensive has not been celebrated as 
much as the first one, though it gave us 34,000 prisoners and 270 
guns. Yet it had been thought out by our High Command and 
was delivered with minute care and skill. An attack might have 
been started a week earlier, and south of the Somme. Such an 
attack was suggested, I believe. But in such a case our casualties 
would probably have been larger, and the British Commander- 
in-Chief preferred to strike to the north. He knew his Somme! 
And he had not to make a frontal attack as in 1916, for he now 
held the important plateau south of Arras, round about Ablainze- 
ville. One must insist on these truths about the great Battle 
of Bapaume, for they are essential and have been slurred over. 

Though not so proclaimed as Amiens, the Battle of Bapaume 
must, like its predecessor, be acknowledged by any reasonable 
critic a great success. It was all-British, and it convinced its 
originator that, at long last, the German Army was truly break- 
ing, and, if pursued and assailed, must continue to retreat and 
presently fall into ruin! August 21, 1918, is an exceedingly 
important date in the history of England. It is a pity that the 
people who go about claiming that they won or could have won 
the War do not study that date, its mighty events. 

Ludendorff of course would know his resources and the limits 
of German resistance sooner than we knew them. Hence he 
foresaw the end when the British sledge-hammer came down on 
August 8th. Our High Command clearly foresaw it, I believe, 
when this second blow north of the Somme drove home a fortnight 
later. As to the Somme, I wish to refer for a few moments to 
the 1916 battle there. 

General von Kuhl, T have noticed, records in his book how in 
August 1916, at the conference of German leaders at Cambrai, he 
told Ludendorff that Germany could no longer hope to force 
victorious terms on the Entente. Ludendorff, he adds, agreed, 
and was for putting aut peace proposals. Here is indeed fresh 
and valuable evidence that the Battle of the Somme was sapping 
the strength of the German Army. In the number of this 
Review for August 1918 the opening article dealt particularly 
with the question, and T urged therein this view. Mr. Skilbeck 
freely allowed me to press this—then-—-most heterodox opinion. 
Very grateful I felt for that favour—and little at the time did 
I imagine that, about two years later, as his editorial successor, 
T should be returning to the theme, with Ludendorff, Falkenhayn 
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(‘ 1t is true our losses were very heavy ’), aud von Kuhl as witnesses 
on our side. The whirligig of time! In those days the accepted 
view was that the British leader had quite failed on the Somme 
(though, incidentally, his attack there had saved Verdun!), and 
that his Intelligence side had gone all wrong. But now these 
German generals, who ought to know something, show that the 
Somme in 1916 was, from an Entente point of view, far from 
fought in vain. However, the German leaders made a masterly 
retreat in March 1917 from the Somme, one of the cleverest and 
most thorough things in the war; and, settled in the formidable 
Siegfried positions behind, they took blind hope again. Prome- 
theus gave mankind the secret of fire—the gift which made 
modern warfare and arms of precision possible. So fire was a 
mixed blessing. But he also prevented mortals from foreseeing 
their fate, and caused blind hope to dwell among them ; and that, 
as his sympathisers said, was a rare boon—péy’ @péAqyua Tobit’ 
éwpnow Bporois, The world could not carry on if all men and 
armies exactly foresaw their destiny. 


Such, then, was the position on August 31, 1918, when the 
British leader was served with a telegram—congratulating him on 
his latest victory? By no means. Served on the contrary was 
he with a telegram containing a cautionary notice! The British 
Army was on the high tide of victory and he was resolved to take 
it at the flood. A more disheartening discouragement than the 
cautionary notice in such circumstances cannot be imagined. It 
was the cold douche with a vengeance ! 

What could have been the genesis of this telegram? The 
explanation cannot be sought in the results of the Battle of 
Amiens or the Battle of Bapaume ; for these had put Amiens clear 
of danger; driven the enemy out of the Somme line, and caused 
his precipitate retreat, a vastly different one from that of March 
1917 though over the same ground, to—roughly—the Siegfried 
position whence he started on’ March 21, 1918, for his mighty 
onslaught upon the Fifth and Third Armies. 

And all this had been achieved with comparatively light 
casualties by our Fourth and Third and First Armies. By the 
end of August we had re-secured the initiative, indeed. The heart 
of the British Army was high. The enemy was well on the run.’ 


2 The gallant Foch, too, was gratified. And Foch was a man for taking the 
tide of fortune at its flood. His ‘On, On, On!’ as I hear it, was one of the 
most characteristic battle-cries of the whole struggle. He has been sometimes 
depicted as a sort of extraordinarily subtle student sitting, with a wet towel 
round his head, getting up entirely new stratagems of war by which Ludendorff 
and the rest were to be thought off the Somme and out of the Siegfried position. 
In fact, a sleight-of-mind performer. But of course that is not Foch at all. 
‘Charge, Chester, charge; on, Stanley, on’ would be nearer the mark for 
his motto. 
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Was this the moment, one asks oneself, to apply the War 
Cabinet’s terrible cold douche? Why, the I.L.P. would hardly 
have chosen such an occasion for the experiment. 

It may be suggested, for a defence, that the senders of the 
telegram, even in the flush of victory, remembered the Somme of 
1916, remembered Passchendaele and Cambrai of 1917. There 
may be something in this. It had been so often insisted we must 
have ‘no more Sommes,’ that Passchendaele was a British holo- 
caust, and the Battle of Cambrai in November-December 1917 a 
British defeat, that Mr. Lloyd George’s faith in our leadership 
may still in August 1918 have been wavering even after three 
weeks of British success on British success. Ludendorff, more- 
over, had not then, for the elucidation of our intellectual pessi- 
mists, produced his book in which, grudgingly, he tells the world 
how his men were discouraged and demoralised by the tremendous 
struggle on the Somme ; how the Battle of Cambrai was a peril to 
the Germans and might have been a greater peril had the British 
army commander but exploited his success*® ; above all, Luden- 
dorff had not.yet told us how the struggle known as ‘ Passchen- 
daele’ had inflicted frightful casualties and sufferings on the 
heroic German Army that faced us there.* 

Another explanation may conceivably be this: by August 31 
the British Army, in its victorious progress, with the enemy in 
full retreat, was nearing the Siegfried position, or that Hindenburg 
line of which such awe-inspiring stories had been told, stories like 
those of the Fat Boy in Pickwick to make your flesh creep. 

The ‘ invincible line ’ that was not to be broken through ! 

The line which was so mighty of itself, to say nothing of the 
sundry impregnable operatic positions in rear of it named after 
Wagner’s Gods, that some people, especially Easterners, urged we 
must get round it... somehow . . . where? . . . well, over the 
Alps . . . or somewhere . . . Had it not even been suggested we 
should go to Russia and thence take the Germans somehow or 


3 If, that is, he had thrown in more Divisions after the breaking of the 
German line on November 20, 1917. Only he had not the Divisions in France 
at the time to throw in. For one thing, the Second Army had gone to Italy. 

4 The fighting for Passchendaele, as Ludendorff clearly indicates, was the 
limit of endurance for the German troops. Could we have exceeded that limit 
and turned the flank of the German Army by attacking a week or two sooner 
in the summer of 1917? Our Intelligence pressed for this, I believe, in order 
that the enemy might be struck before his preparations to meet the attack were 
complete. It was not, however, found practicable to attack sooner. Of course, 
the Germans knew we were bent on a big offensive. In the summer of 1917 
I passed one day from Arras to the Ypres district, and often on the road 
became involved with vast trains of transport moving north, always north. It 
was an absorbing spectacle, and I could at once understand that an attack was 
being mounted utterly to dwarf the Battle of Messines, which had lately been 
fought. These titanic preparations could not be masked from the enemy, who 
naturally also prepared as quickly as possible against them. He must otherwise 
have been crushed. 
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other in the rear? In short, that we must imagine our way to 
victory. Were there not, moreover, ingenious strategists in the 
Western, as well as in the Eastern, school who were for flying 
over it with ten thousand aeroplanes, Sir, and bombing out the 
Germans on the other side, and others who wished to devote our 
remaining man-power at home to the construction of about that 
number of tanks, which, at the right moment, would straddle 
across the impregnable line in safety and so end the War without 
further casualties to speak of ? 

There is no doubt the Hindenburg line was an expression, 
whoever invented it, that imparted sternest dread to numbers 
of people, if not to war cabinets. Why, the very church bells had 
started ringing when a few miles of it were fractured in 1917. 
Ludendorff complains that the Germany Army was not well sup- 
ported by home propaganda. But one’s impression has always 
been that he and the able men who surrounded him—and there is 
no question as fo their ability—knew well how to support them- 
selves. They propagated wonderfully the impregnable line then. 

Some explanations of the above kind may, partly, account for 
the message of August 31, 1918—‘no more Sommes,’ British 
‘holocausts,’ ‘invincible lines,’ and so forth. Even so, is it 


credible that any government, thoroughly believing in the skill 
of its Commander-in-Chief, would have iced him with a cautionary 
notice in the midst of his triumphant progress from battlefield to 


battlefield? 

I find it reasonable to assume that Sir Douglas Haig was 
not regarded by the telegram senders in the light of a great and 
safe leader of men. I suggest they did not see in him a general 
who could be implicitly trusted to handle millions of men who 
were approaching perhaps one of the sternest ordeals of the War.* 

What was the result of the cautionary notice of August 31, 
1918, how did it affect the immediate operations? I cannot dis- 
cover that it had any result whatever. For that boon the 
President of the Immortals or some fostering star of ours is surely 
to be thanked. It was in our destiny that at that crisis we had 
a Commander-in-Chief who by chance, or the fate of nations, 
happened to be made of the right stuff for the purpose. Supposing 
he had ‘cuf up rough,’ an awkward pause might easily have 
ensued. There might have been a gap in the High Command, 
and the rank and file even of victorious armies can be lamentably 
affected by such incidents. Remember the case of April-May 
1917! A French general was then put in command not only 
of the French Armies but, in large degree, of the British too. 

5 Assuming that they did not place implicit faith in his high skill, they had 
a perfect right, in fact it was their bounden duty, to remove him from his 
command. But the actual course taken was thoroughly bad and weak. A 


commander-in-chief cannot make up his casualty list before the battle is fought : 
that is not in the science of war. 
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He had a scheme of attack, and by means of seven-league 
boots was going to advance by leaps and bounds indeed. But it 
was not crowned by success. In fact some of the men told off for 
the attack did not at zero, I believe, go over the top : whilst those 
who did go over were killed in large numbers, and to no purpose 
whatever. So the attack fell through. There was a rushing 
about of black-coated deputies, a vast ferment among the civilian 
warriors. Then at once occurred a gap in the French command. 
The French Army was inconvenienced, considerably; by those 
disastrous incidents. 

Such was the Nivelle affair, which may go down to history 
as a classic instance of too many civilian cooks dipping their 
fingers in the fiery broth of war. 

Retirement of leaders, voluntary or enforced, in the midst 
of operations they are conducting has a depressing effect on the 
nerve of the fighting man. It is not good always in a case of 
defeat or of temporary failure : but it might prove far worse were 
a successful leader, interfered with in the course of his business, 
to throw up his command. 

Equally disastrous would it have proved had the leader, on the 
strength of this warning, decided to take no further risks, and, 
resting content for the time with his two victories, proceeded to 
do the fashionable thing after a victory—dig in. Then Foch, for 
his colleague, would have had a Fabius—thanks to tho War 
Cabinet. 

T have no hesitation in saying that there have been quite good 
soldiers in history who would in like circumstances have followed 
that course. They would have dug in deep after the Nivelle 
affair and waited grimly for the enemy to attack their Allies : 
they would have dug in, conceivably with an oath, after the 
31st of August telegram. And who so very righteous in politics 
or public life generally as to censure them for it? 

Obviously, if the British Commander-in-Chief had done that 
there would have been no armistice in November. The War 
must have gone to ground, and been lengthened out well into 
1919 ; to end perhaps in some sort of arranged peace—nothing like 
the one which Mr. Keynes deplores. 

How many hundreds of millions more in that case should we 
have added to our national debt—and how much better would 
the state of Centra] Europe have been than it is today? A costly 
telegram that might have proved! 

But the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army took another 
course. He wenf on, serene and unbaffled, with his tremendous 
task. He saw it clean through. The Battle of the Scarpe had 
already started. Monchy-le-Preux had been stormed. We were 
threatening to turn the whole of the German’s highly organised 
positions on a wide front southward. 
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Two days after the cautionary notice, down came the sledge- 
hammer for the third time, and the Drocourt-Quéant line was 
smashed by the Canadian and English troops. 

The main Hindenburg line (the invincible line) shared the 
same fate in the battle which started on September 27. That 
line was no more on October 5, and on October 7 our High Com- 
mand was officially—congratulated. The time indeed was ripe 
for some modest tribute. For propaganda purposes alone, just 
to hasten Bulgaria’s approaching defection, a public acknowledg- 
ment of the work accomplished by British skill and force in unison 
was discreet. 

As a logical result of those marvellous seven or eight weeks— 
during which the fate of our country hung on the efforts of the 
fighting men in France, thousands of whom are going about, 
virtually, as beggars to-day, some minus a leg or arm, others 
suffering from all sorts of wounds and the effects of gas shell— 
Bulgaria capitulated, and soon after the whole alliance of the 
Central Powers tumbled to pieces. 

Can any serious man, viewing that sequence, try to keep up 
the joke that the War was not decided in the west, decided on 
French and Belgian soil, and decided, in a mighty degree, by this 
trenchant, this very brilliant British offensive? If there is such 
a man existing to-day, one would like, in Charles Lamb’s phrase, 
to feel the gentleman’s bumps. 


Lord Salisbury once recommended to us the use of large maps. 
An ample map in colour, illustrating the position of the packed 
German Divisions on, say, September 27, 1918, when the in- 
vincible line was finally attacked and shattered, is illuminating. 
A small map fails of its effect. It presses the German Divisions 
too close together—they appear opposite the British front in 
almost a solid block. Perhaps they came up to see what we were 
doing—whatever the cause they came up. The large map is an 
indispensable part of the official history—unexpurgated—of the 
war on the western front from August to November 1918. 

It is much better than many of the inane war films and of the 
lush well meant for literature which have fuddled the under- 
standing of herds of people here as well as abroad. 

Ludendorff’s admissions are most valuable towards a revised 
comprehension of the British effort and its leading in 1916, 1917 
and 1918. The official figures showing total British captures in 
men and guns between August 8 and November 11 are informative 
too. It can, however, be deceptive to view the figures of men 
and guns captured by the respective armies in these final phases 
of the War without at the same time viewing the whole field of 
operations and closely considering the particular operations which 
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resulted in these captures. One can conceive that a French or 
American or Belgian blow might help to fill our cages : vice versa, 
and to speak in all seriousness, towards the close our operations 
were theatening to fill the cages of our Allies full indeed. A 
glance at the maps of October and November 1918 at once dis- 
closes the fact that our drive was pressing and cooping up huge 
masses of the Germans into a very narrow space—the culmination 
of a long series of masterly movements as we drove the great 
German Army from one position after another. Small wonder 
the olive-branch bearers could not get through the retreating 
German Army except at snail’s pace ! 

The large map, I repeat, with the German Divisions in their 
correct setting, that is the simplest and best enlightener: and, 
studying it, be careful of course always to distinguish between 
tired German Divisions and German Divisions still most battle- 
worthy. And :f there chance to be an Austrian Division or two 
give it its right colour and position on the map. The map’s argu- 
ment is unanswerable: and what it proves to us is that cool 
British skill directing British force did, incontestably, play the 
giant part in forcing the struggle to a close on November 11, 
1918. We need not be fearful of giving offence to allies by stat- 
ing the plain truth today. It is more offensive to be hypocrites 
in this great essential matter. 


A definite public purpose is served by raising this matter 
to-day. To raise it in order to stir up personalities or make 
mischief would be a miserable thing to do. I detest mischief- 
making as between this ally and that ally in the War, or as 
between soldier and civilian. That, if possible, is baser than 
intrigue and petty party scandal. No sane mind wants to sow 
discord between leaders, or set army against politicians, to-day 
of all times, when our whole social and political system is 
threatened with thighty changes if not an upheaval. But it is 
right to raise this question because a large public is not seised 
yet of the true facts of the last six or eight months of the greatest 
struggle the British have ever come through and prevailed in. 
All manner of eccentric claims have been made as to who ‘ won 
the War’; and we constantly meet people who sincerely believe 
that until Foch was made Generalissimo, and given carte blanche 
to win it, the British in France could not do anything right, and 
that when Foch was made Generalissimo, the British in France, 
thanks to him, could not do anything wrong. Indeed that by a 
wave of his baton he made our well-meaning but stupid, un- 
imaginative fellows quite sapient. 

It is an insane perversion of truth. Had the American 
humorists of our childhood, Mark Twain and Max Adeler, been 
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let loose on the battlefields of France, they could not have con- 
cocted anything more farcical. 

Needless to say, Foch himself—our chivalrous colleague on the 
Somme in 1916—has never said or suggested a word which could 
be used for the purpose by a straight and intelligent person. He 
is above anything of that nature, and, of course, he is far too 
able. Still the grotesque perversion has spread and spread ; and, 
as a result, large numbers of people have got the leaders and the 
strategy screamingly out of perspective. Nothing that is good 
can come of that. lf we are to issue from the War drugged as 
to the truth about our leaders, we shall probably plunge into 
political and social reconstruction drugged as to the right leading 
and leadership. 

Besides, our leadership, military as well as civilian, during the 
War is a matter which distinctly affects policy and reconstruction 
in the near future. What is termed the labour problem in this 
country now is in a most substantial degree the problem of the 
demobilised army, the bulk of which went through this campaign 
in France and Belgium, and that, by the way, is one of the 
reasons why we ought to be most careful to abstain from calling 
British labour ‘ Bolshevik ’ or anything of the kind ; for whatever 
wages or other claims the demobilised millions may be pressing 
to-day, it is certain fhat they are entirely out of sympathy with 
the practices of Lenin and Trotsky. Imagine the effect had the 
Commander-in-Chief or his generals, in ignorance or levity, 
charged his men in France with Bolshevism! And those same 
fighting men, not a whit changed in character, to-day largely 
compose what we describe as British labour. 

We want these great masses of men who have now dropped 
back into their labour in factories, railways, mines, and agricul- 
ture, to recognise that their efforts in 1918 were directed by the 
highest available skill. By neglect of that truth we shall dis- 
courage in them all belief in leadership under our present system. 
Were they not supplied by the Government at home with the best 
military brains and character to direct their operations in France? 
If the reply is still but a grudging or halting affirmative, what 
likelihood is there, they well may ask, that they will secure under 
the present system of rule the best leadership in the period of 
reconstruction now beginning? 

Mr. Lloyd George is a very able man. Among politicians 
to-day he is obviously in a class of ability by himself. He did 
great work in munitions. But he was quite wrong in his views 
on the military situation, and he misjudged our leadership. It 
is useless trying to cover up this fact. 


Half to deny or only half to affirm the calm skill and sympathy 
of our High Command in France is to put into the mind of these 
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millions of lately demobilised workers the angry thought that 
they had better break up the present system altogether and try 
& new one in its place. There is no doubt they are inclined to 
be suspicious, as it is, in regard to political leaders who are now 
scrambling ambitiously for their favour. It is impossible that 
they, after years of actual war in the trenches, ifs hardships and 
perils, shquid be impressed favourably by the heroical challenges 
and vaunts of make-believe war which these politicians are cast- 
ing at one another in the old fashion. These demobilised millions 
say the ‘stunts’ of 1910 or 1913 no longer deceive them; and 
there is a good deal in that, for these sparkling speeches and 
displays are, largely, part of the game of office. One cannot 
gainsay it. 

Nor is the new wire-pulling device to divide the country into 
two great parties, one to embrace all the coalitionists and the 
other al! the communists—the benignants and the malignants— 
likely to charm them. It may be an ingenious device, but it will 
have a bad effect on a great body of men lately demobilised. If 
this plan of neatly dividing up the country into whites and reds 
is urged on, I am afraid it can only end by flinging a very large 
percentage of the invaluable men who fought in France and else- 
where into the scale in favour of nationalisation all round, direct 
action and the rest of an extremist programme. The truth is you 
cannot divide men logically into whites and reds by the collectivist 
and individualist formula. All sober and thoughtful men have 
to-day something collectivist and yet something individualist in 
them. Our method must in future be, not the State o. the Man 
or vice versa, but THE STATE AND THE MAN—quite another 
proposition.* 


It is the vogue to-day among some people to talk about the 
wisdom of forgetting the War and everything to do with the War, 
and a foolish vogue that is. We came successfully out of the 
War, thanks largely to our leading in France. It was inspired 
by singular ckill. It was patient and steady, though bold. It was 
without egoism, flourish, trickiness. With true military instinct, 
it refrained all through the struggle from lip-service to the cause, 
from mere abuse of a brave and well-organised opponent—and who 
can intelligently deny that the German Army was brave and well 
organised? A friend told me lately a little story worth repeat- 
ing. On November 11, 1919, after the two minutes’ Pause, an 


6 Those who saw something of the bloody business round Monte Santo in 
1917, or can recall the frightful spectacle between St. Julien and Passchendaele 
before the dead were got out of sight, do not exactly want a savage ‘stunt ’ for 
election purposes. Rather than that, they wish to go back to the old play 
between Radical and Tory. It grew tedious, but it was not internecine. 
Coupon up the electorate into Coalitionist and Communist, and something 
bitterer than war hatred is sure to be instilled. It is asking for revolution. 
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ex-leader of one of our Armies said aloud, but as if to himself— 
‘We have beaten the Germans—a miracle!’ Now that man 
knew about armies. Let us cease talking rubbish about Germany, 
and look to ourselves. We need to. The immense problems of 
reconstruction immediately ahead, the problem which government 
must take over, of finding before it is too late a new working 
arrangement between labour and capital, can only be solved in 
safety if our peace leaders take the lesson of our leadership in 
France to heart. At present their personalities and propaganda 
are not a hopeful sign. They seem bent on making war with one 
another like the little boys in Caesar. 

These observations have been made with no wish to detract 
from the merits of the late War Cabinet or of its successors in 
government. On the contrary, I have always felt that much 
sterling work was done at home by that Cabinet. Once it got 
going it rationed the food supplies. It brought women into the 
fields and made of them an efficient land army. Its gradual 
discreet dilution of labour, a highly delicate task, was accom- 
plished for practical purposes by 1917, because it wisely met labour 
half-way and worked in with the trade union leaders. Above all, 
it inspired and admirably organised the vast munition effort; 
and then the labouring classes did deliver the goods. Some of my 
friends can see no merit in the Government of to-day or of yester- 
day. Government to very severe critics is as the Law was to the 
man who proclaimed it ‘a ass.’ I do not share that view, any 
more than I do the rather widespread opinion that men who go to 
Balliol on their way to high office are pedants, or that Latin is 
a musty old dead language which we cannot afford to cultivate any 
ionger. But, having been at some pains to examine and think 
over the facts of the struggle for life in 1918, I have certainly 
reached the conclusion that our authorities at home were not only 
ungracious—which was a minor flaw—in their attitude towards 
our leadership in France, they were maladroit. Yet that after 
August 31, 1918, the position was saved by the conduct of our 
leadership in France, despite their want of vision and confidence. 
They were fortunate, and the country was fortunate, in the result. 
They will, however, have to show a great deal more skill and 
vision than at present if they are to see us through the difficulties 
and dangers ahead. I am afraid they have their Battle of 
Amiens and Battle of Bapaume and Battle of the Scarpe, if 
only in home politics, to win yet : and then they have to get labour 
and capital respectively out of the impenetrable lines which each 
at present occupies. 

Georce A. B. Dewar. 
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THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 


THE use to which the agricultural land of any country is put is 
determined by several factors. The first is climate. The United 
States with its vast territory of nearly 2000 million acres, extend- 
ing from the 49th to the 25th parallel of latitude, is perhaps the 
only country in the world whose production of economic crops is 
practically unrestricted by climatic conditions. It can grow oats, 
maize, cotton and tobacco, with equal facility within its own 
borders. Generally speaking in every country the range of its 
agricultural products is determined by its climate. Climate is 
not only a question of latitude—a fact of which Britain itself 
is @ notable example. Apart from the peculiar, and, as we in 
our self-conceit regard it, the providential, phenomenon of the 
Gulf Stream, climate is largely a matter of elevation, and a 
mountainous country like Switzerland is much more restricted 
in the use of its agricultural land than, for example, Hungary. 

Next to climate come two factors which cannot well be 
separated in determining the use which any particular country 
makes of its agricultural land—the needs of its inhabitants and 
its position in relation to facilities for the exchange of commiodi- 
ties with other nations. A country which has no dealings with 
any country outside its own borders must obviously produce all 
the food required for the sustenance of its people, and will use 
its agricultural land for that purpose alone. If, however, it has 
a foreign trade, it will, after providing for the needs of its own 
people, use its agricultural land so far as possible for the pro- 
duction of such commodities as have the highest exchange value. 
Or it may find it profitable to grow for export more of certain 
products for the production of which its conditions are favour- 
able, even at the cost of buying a part of the food which its own 
people require. And there is also the country which, even if it 
used the whole of its agricultural land to the highest point of 
productiveness, would still be unable to produce sufficient food for 
the sustenance of its population, and is therefore compelled to 
buy a part of its food from other countries. 

Shortly put, the factors which determine the use of the 
agricultural land of a country are physical, political and economic. 
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All of these may be, in a greater or less degree, modified. 
Physical conditions, which are the most inexorable, may be 
altered to some extent, as for instance by afforestation or 
deforestation, which may affect rainfall. The artificial extension 
of the influence on the adjacent land of a great river like the Nile 
may be regarded as a change of physical conditions, but generally 
speaking systems of irrigation may be regarded as an extension 
of the area of the agricultural land of a country. There are vast 
areas of the earth’s surface, now outside the boundaries of pro- 
ductive utility, which may be brought within them by irrigation. 

Political conditions which affect the use of agricultural land 
are usually imposed by the Government of a country in what, 
in their wisdom, they regard as the interests of the nation as a 
whole. The encouragement of wheat-growing in France, and of 
the cultivation of the potato and the sugar-beet in Germany, 
the regulation of the opium traffic in India, are instances of the 
influence of a Government in determining the use of agricultural 
land. This influence is usually exerted by indirect means, such 
as the adjustment of tariffs or taxation, or the grant of bounties 
or subsidies ; but during the War we in this country have become 
familiar with direct action by the Government, who exercised 
benevolently despotic powers in ordering certain areas of land 
to be diverted from the use to which it was previously put, and 
used in another manner. A recent instance of the indirect in- 
fluence of political conditions on the use of agricultural land may 
be found in the United States, where the prohibition of the sale 
of alcoholic beverages will certainly affect the area devoted to 
the cultivation of vines, hops and barley. 

In considering the economic conditions which affect the use 
of agricultural land, we may in the first place rule out broadly 
all those areas which are occupied primarily, if not exclusively, 
to provide for the subsistence of the occupier and his family. The 
Indian ryot or the Russian peasant cultivates his land mainly 
with the object of producing food which he and his family can 
themselves consume. The demand of the outside world for the 
produce of the soil does not in his case materially affect the use 
he makes of the land he occupies. Outside the range of farming 
for subsistence, the economic conditions which determine the 
use of the land are complex. Proximity to market is the 
dominant factor. The belt of market-gardens encircling every 
large town is the natural effect of proximity to a market for 
perishable produce. Proximity, however, does not necessarily 
imply propinquity. Proximity depends on transport facilities, 
and it is a truism that land fifty miles distant, but situated 
close to a railway, may be nearer to a market than land ten miles 
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distant, from which there are no easy means of communication. 
Thys the railway, canal and road systems of a country largely 
determine the use to which its agricultural land is put. In the 
future it may be that aviation will provide new means of transport 
for certain kinds of agricultural products. Possibly the Londoner 
may be supplied with that elusive article—the new-laid egg—by 
an aeroplane service fram the West of Ireland or the Scottish 
Highlands. Land which jg in the neighbourhood of aviation 
grounds will thus obtain proximity to market, and the use to 
which it is put will be affected accordingly. 

What applies to internal communication applies also to ocean 
transport in the case of an exporting country.’ An instance of 
the direct effect of ocean transport on the use of agricultural land 
may be cited from the economic history of the War. In 1915 
Australia devoted nearly 3,000,000 acres of her agricultural land, 
which had previously been put to other use, to wheat-growing, 
with the intention of assisting to supply a part of the deficiency 
in wheat-supplies created by the closing of the Dardanelles. Had 
it been possible to ship the produce of these additional acres, no 
doubt they—or their equivalent—would have been kept under 
wheat, But the reduction of the world’s shipping, and the neces- 
sity for using all that portion of it which was under the control 
of the Allies, on the shorter routes, precluded the possibility of 
fetching more than a comparatively small part of our supplies 
from the Antipodes, with the result that in two years the 
additional wheat-area in Australia reverted to its former use. 

It would be hopeless in the space at my disposal to attempt 
to review the conditions which determine the use of agricultural 
land all over the world, and I must be content to have indicated 
some of the more obvious of the factors. Large areas, as in India, 
are devoted to the production of food-crops such as jawar, bajra, 
and gram which are consumed locally, and are practically un- 
known to international trade, although there was during the War 
some exportation of gram. Those agricultural products which 
enter into the world’s exchange of commodities are very varied. 
They include wheat, maize, barley, oats, rice, olives, cotton, jute, 
flax, tobacco, coffee, tea, cocoa, oilseeds, timber, and last, but not 
least, the produce of the grape. The list is not exhaustive, but it 
will suffice to indicate the wide range of the world’s agriculture. 

Before narrowing the field of our vision to the British Isles, 
we may take one or two samples, so to speak, of the use of 
agricultural land in different countries. 

The proportion of agricultural land to the total area varies 
widely. In England and Wales about 83 per cent. is occupied 
either as arable or grass land, while 5 per cent. is accounted for 
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as woodlands. In France the corresponding percentages aré 
76 and 18. In Denmark 74 per cent. and in Belgium 61 per 
cent. is used for agriculture (excluding rough grazings). In Ger- 
many before the War 64 per cent. of the area was used for 
agriculture, and 26 per cent. was under forest. 

Taking the area occupied for agricultural and pastoral use, we 
find that while England and Wales had (before the War) 37 per 
cent. under arable cultivation, Denmark had 89 per cent., Belgium 
78 per cent., France 59 per cent., and Germany 72 per cent. 

Of the agricultural land in England and Wales, 18 per cent. 
was occupied by corn crops, whereas in Denmark 39 per cent., 
in Belgium 41 per cent., and in France 34 per cent. were so 
utilised. 

Let us now, however, come to the more intimate question of 
the use of agricultural land in the British Isles. The total area 
of land (including inland water) in the United Kingdom is 
77$ million acres, or about 10 million acres larger than New 
Zealand. Incidentally, it may be noted that the total area of 
the British Empire is about 8000 million acres, so that the Mother 
Country represents in area less than 1 per cent. Of the 774 
million acres of the United Kingdom, nearly 374 millions are in 
England and Wales, 19} millions in Scotland, and 204 millions 
in Ireland. The extent of land used for agriculture (including 
rough grazings for cattle and sheep) in the United Kingdom is 
62 million acres, or 80 per cent. of the whole surface. In Eng- 
land and Wales and in Ireland the proportion is 83 per cent., 
and in Scotland 70} per cent. 

The agricultural land, using the term as including the total 
area of all holdings of more than one acre (but excluding rough 
grazings and woodlands), of the United Kingdom, amounts to 
46,000,000 acres. It may be more convenient, however, to con- 
fine our attention to Great Britain. There are special conditions 
affecting agriculture—as well as other things—in Ireland, which 
we need not now discuss. The total area in Great Britain of 
land under crops and grass in holdings of more than one acre 
(again excluding rough grazings and woodland) is 314 million 
acres. Incidentally, it may be observed that the constancy of 
this figure for the past fifty years (which is practically the period 
covered by our annual retutns) is somewhat remarkable. There 
has been a regular process of encroachment by the towns on the 
country districts, and consequently on the farming area, but the 
loss has been largely made up by compensating additions from 
land hitherto just outside the margin of cultivation, so that the 
acreage farmed, like the number of farmers, has changed very 
little. 

Vou. LXXXVII—No. 519 3 F 
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These facts—the maintenance of the farming area and of the 
number of farmers—over half a century of agricultural] vicissitude 
are worth noting. There have been considerable changes in 
the use of the land, but the extent of land used for agriculture 
has varied but slightly. 

At the present time this area of 31} million acres in Great 
Britain is equally divided between arable and permanent grass, 
and half the arable land is under white-corn crops—wheat, barley, 
oats and rye. Nearly two million acres are under roots, and 
rather more than 3} million acres under clovers and rotation 
grasses. Potatoes are grown on 630,000 acres, and a slightly 
larger area was, in 1919, bare fallow. 

As is well known, 1918 marked the high-water mark of the 
War effort to increase food production, and there were signs of 
reaction in 1919. ‘The arable area in the latter year was reduced 
by 137,000 acres, the acreage of corn crops by 650,000 acres, and 
the potato area by 173,000 acres. It may be noted that while the 
corn acreage as a whole was reduced by 7.6 per cent., the wheat 
acreage was reduced by 12.7 per cent., while the reduction in 
the case of potatoes was 21.6 per cent. 

A glance at the difference in the use of the agricultural land 
of Great Britain at the present time, as compared with fifty years 
ago, has some significance. In 1870 the extent of the land under 
the plough was nearly 18} million acres; in 1919 it was 15} 
millions. The area of corn crops in 1870 was rather more than 
8} million acres, a figure which was nearly reached in 1918, 
although, as we have seen, it was not maintained in 1919. But 
whereas in 1870 there were 3} million acres under wheat, in 
1918 the figure reached was 2,636,000 acres, which fell to 
2,300,000 acres in 1919. The essential point, however, is that 
whereas fifty years ago 60 per cent. of the farmed land of Great 
Britain was in arable cultivation, we were only able as the result 
of special inducements, patriotic and pecuniary, supplemented 
by compulsory powers, to raise the proportion to 50 per cent. 
during the War. 

With regard to pecuniary inducements, it may be noted that 
in 1870 the average price of wheat was 46s. 11d. per quarter of 
480 lb., of barley 34s. 7d. per quarter of 400 lb., and of oats 
22s. 10d. per quarter of 312 Ib. ; in 1918 the corresponding prices, 
which were of course fixed or controlled, were approximately 
73s. for wheat, 59s. for barley, and 49s. for oats. If the selling 
price of the crops were the only factor, we might draw the con- 
clusion that much higher prices than those which the growers 
have realised during the War would be necessary to induce them 
to put under the plough an area equal to that of fifty years ago. 
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I recall a discussion on this point which took place some years 
ago when I was giving evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Food Supply in time of war, of which our present King—then 
Prince of Wales—was amember. I was asked what level of price 
would be needed to restore the arable area of the country to the 
level of the ’seventies, and I said that a return to the level of 
prices for corn prevailing at that period would not be a sufficient 
inducement, but that a substantially higher level of prices would 
be required to effect this result. This was fairly obvious, even 
although at that time no material increase in cost of production 
appeared probable. There is now, of course, no relation between 
pre-war price-levels and those of the present time, and prices 
which fifty years ago were an inducement to keep 60 per cent. of 
the land under the plough would now of themselves entirely fail 
to maintain even the modest proportion which was in arable 
cultivation when the War began. 

It has been observed that in Great Britain in 1919 the pro- 
portion of arable land was 50 per cent., but it may be noted that 
in England and Wales it was only 46 per cent., while in Scotland 
it was 72 percent. It is indeed a significant fact that in Scotland 
the extent of arable land has been maintained at about the same 
level for the past fifty years. In England and Wales, notwith- 
standing the fact that there was, as the result of special efforts, 
an addition of over 1} millions in 1919 as compared with 1914, 
the area of arable land still falls short of that of 1870 by 24 million 
acres. The reasons why under the same political and economic 
conditions Scotland has kept her arable land practically the same 
since 1870, while south of the Border there was a shrinkage of 
26 per cent. when the War began, and of 17 per cent. even after 
the most drastic means had been taken to increase it, might be 
worth detailed examination. The explanation which would 
naturally be given by Scotsmen, that their superior intelligence 
and capability account for the difference, would not be universally 
accepted south of the Border as sufficient. 

In connexion with the changes in the arable area, we may 
here note a point of considerable importance. One of the primary 
advantages in the national interest, of a high proportion of arable 
land, is the larger number of farm workers who are employed. 
It is commonly reckoned that from three to four times as many 
labourers are required on a given area of arable land as on an 
equal area of grass land. In an attempt to review the general 
food-supply position,’ I have recently discussed the steady decline 
shown at each successive census in the number of men employed 
as wage-earners in British agriculture. The number fell from 

1 Food Supplies in Peace and War. 
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an average of 48 per 1000 acres of farmed land in 1851 to 23 in 
1911. There are no complete statistics of agricultural labourers 
since the Census of 1911, and during the War any calculations of 
the amount of manual labour employed on the land have been 
complicated, first, by the withdrawal of men for the Army, then 
by the replacement of some of them by women, and, later, by 
soldiers and prisoners, and, since the Armistice, by the gradual 
return of men on demobilisation. It is consequently difficult to 
calculate the number now actually employed in agriculture. 
Certain estimates made by the Ministry of Agriculture suggest 
that the number of males and females regularly employed in 
agriculture in England and Wales at the beginning of this year 
did not exceed 600,000. If this figure is approximately correct 
it indicates a reduction of about 60,000 since the last Census. 

The amount of manual labour employed in agriculture is deter- 
mined primarily by the use to which the land is put. Stock- 
rearing, dairying, corn-growing, market-gardening, hop-growing, 
each involves a different amount of labour per acre. The increased 
use of machinery and appliances is another factor, but it is easy to 
exaggerate the displacement of manual labour thus caused. At 
present a much more powerful factor in determining the number 
of men employed is the wage-bill. The rise in wages in agricul- 
ture since the outbreak of war, and especially since 1916, although 
no greater than has occurred in many other industries, and much 
less than in some, has seriously perturbed farmers. The imposi- 
tion of a legal minimum, coupled with a rapid development by 
the workers of the power of collective bargaining, is subversive of 
the basis on which agricultural employment has been established 
for generations, and it is little wonder that farmers are perplexed. 
Before the War the average weekly wage of a farm-worker in 
England and Wales was about 17s. 6d. Under the recent Order 
the minimum (not taking into account special rates for stock- 
men, etc.) is 42s. for men of twenty-one years and over in thirty 
of the areas, and taking into account the other nine areas, where 
it is higher, the average for England and Wales is 42s. 9d. An 
exact comparison is impossible, but if we assume that the total 
weekly wage-bill in 1914 was about 580,000/. it may probably now 
be reckoned, after allowing for a smaller number employed, at 
not less than 1,200,0001. 

A discussion of the financial effect on farming of doubling the 
wage-bill cannot be undertaken here. It involves a consideration 
of the increase in other items of farm expenditure and also in farm- 
ing receipts. If other things remained the same—as notoriously 
they do not—it might seem a simple deduction that doubling the 
wage would mean halving the number of men employed. There 
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is scope, no doubt, for improved organisation of labour-power, and 
for @ more extended use of labour-saving appliances, while it is 
reasonable to believe that, in due time, a higher level of wages 
will produce greater efficiency in the workers. All these influences 
tend to enable the skilful farmer to maintain production with a 
permanently higher wage-bill: But to suppose that anything like 
the same number of men would be employed at the present rates 
of wages if prices of commodities were to fall to the pre-war level 
would be an illusion. It is obvious that a drastic change in the 
use of agricultural land would follow any serious reduction of the 
number of men now employed. 

But of all the uses of agricultural land, none is so vital to 
the nation as that of finding employment and subsistence for the 
largest possible proportion of the population. If I may venture 
again to quote what I have elsewhere said: ‘ agriculture is the 
phylactery of a nation. It is the recuperative and regenerative 
agency which sustains the soul of mankind, aud a people which 
has no roots in the soil and throws out no tendrils to the open 
country will become soulless and effete.’ Whatever the system 
of farming or of land-tenute adopted, or whatever crops may be 
grown, the maintenance of the maximum number of persons on 
the land in an industrialised community such as ours stands fore- 
most as an essential aim of far-seeing statesmanship. The 
achievement of this result is not incompatible with, but may in 
fact be consequent from, the realisation of the object which has 
of late mainly interested the public—the increase of home-grown 
food. The risk to the nation, in time of war, of dependence for 
food on oversea supplies has been vividly demonstrated, and, in 
addition, the national imconvenience, to put it moderately, of 
heavy food imports in the present financial position of the country 
has been emphasised. If by a stroke of the pen we could double 
our home production of food, everyone agrees that-it would be a 
great national benefit. There is, however, a wide gap between 
aspiration and achievement. 

Before the War the supply of food did not interest the general 
public, the only concern of the mass of the community being the 
means of purchasing it. The idea of being unable to procure any 
kind or any quantity of food, which one had the money to pay 
for, was altnost unthinkable; the supply was regarded as auto- 
matic. The War has at any rate impressed on the mind of the 
public the conception that food does not fall like manna from 
Heaven, and that its regular supply is not a matter of course. 

The use of the agricultural land of this country must be 
fundamentally affected by the prospects of the world’s food- 
supplies. If, for example, 48 some appear to think, theré may 
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be no more wheat to be obtained either from our own Dominions 
or from foreign countries, it is evident that, apart from any other 
consideration, we have no alternative but to use as much of our 
land for wheat-growing as will supply the whole of our daily 
bread. If, on the other hand, we can import wheat but not meat, 
as others have told us, we had better direct all our efforts to the 
increase of our herds and flocks. To make us independent of 
imported wheat, we should need to quadruple our present wheat- 
acreage, and to make us independent of imported meat, we should 
have to double our cattle and sheep. 

There may be enthusiasts who think it is possible for us to do 
both ; for my part I think it is impracticable to do either, and I 
am not convinced that if it were practicable it would be altogether 
desirable. That it is desirable to produce more of the food we 
require everyone agrees, but it is of little advantage to be self- 
supporting in only one or two of the main necessaries of life. It 
is comforting to think that we are practically self-supporting in 
regard to milk and potatoes, and it is to be hoped that we shall 
never lose that advantage in trying to secure others. Before the 
War our total imports of ‘food and drink’ were valued at 
290,000,000/., and of this total 30 per cent. represented grain 
(including flour and meal), 20 per cent. meat, and the remaining 
50 per cent. various commodities, comprising sugar, fruit, tea, 
vegetables, fish, cocoa, butter, wine and cheese. Some of these, 
such as tea, coffee and cocoa, could not be grown in this country, 
but the larger proportion, including sugar, could, so far as physical 
conditions are concerned, be produced on our own land. 

When therefore we aim at supplying from our agricultural 
land more of the food we require, the question arises—what kind 
of food? Are we to concentrate all our efforts on one or two 
kinds, or are we to endeavour to secure the maximum production 
of those kinds of food for which the conditions are most 
favourable ? 

It is sometimes argued that the agricultural land of this country 
may be increased. There are no doubt certain tracts which with 
a large outlay of capital may be reclaimed, and there are con- 
siderable areas of unproductive land which might be made pro- 
ductive at great expense. But against any such additions must 
be set off the inevitable deductions which are continually made 
by the expansion of urban areas. The legitimate demand of the 
industrial population for more space to live in must be met, but 
there js no remedy for over-crowding which does not involve the 
occupation of more land. It would be rash to assume therefore 
that the agricultural land of Great Britain will in the future 
amount to more than the 32,000,000 acres at, or about, which 
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figure it has remained for the past fifty years. At any rate it is 
safe to say that it is not likely under present or prospective con- 
ditions to be greatly extended by the outlay of private capital, and 
that any substantial addition to the agricultural land of the country 
will only be made by an expenditure of public funds which is not 
at the present time likely to be popular. For good or ill we have 
to make the best of the land we have. It is hardly necessary to 
remark, in passing, that with a fixed area of available land and 
an increasing population, any adjustments of the produce of the 
land to the demand are bound to be temporary. 

Given 32 million acres of agricultural land, what is the best 
use to make of it? That is the immediate question. Everyone 
agrees that it would be desirable to increase the proportion under 
arable cultivation from the present 50 per cent., or thereabouts, 
to some higher figure. Both the production of food and the 
amount of labour are obviously higher on arable than on grass 
land. Sir Thomas Middleton, in a paper read to the ‘Agricultural 
Club a few months ago, calculated the output of food from 100 
acres of land expressed in terms of the number of persons who 
could be supported for a year by the produce. These comparisons 
were as follows : 


Wheat : er ‘ i ‘ ; . 200 persons. 
Barley or oats. ‘ : : ‘ ; - 160-180 _e,, 
Potatoes ; ‘ : ; , ; ‘ . 400 i 
Meat or milk produced from mangolds_. - 4 a 


Generally, he estimated that the arable land, as at present 
used, maintained about 84 persons per 100 acres, while the grass 
land maintained only 20. When to a four-fold production of food 
is added a three- or four-fold employment of labour, the superiority 
of arable to pasture appears evident from every point of view. By 
the rules of arithmetic and logic, it would further seem that it 
would be desirable that the whole of our 32,000,000 acres should 
be put under the plough. But arithmetic and logic would in this 
case lead us astray. The rich meadows and pastures of England 
are a national asset which we should be unwise rashly to dissipate. 
It might easily result that we should lose the substance in grasp- 
ing the shadow. And there are wide tracts of grass on poor land 
which would break the heart of the cultivator, and which could 
not be put to better economic use than the raising of stock. In 
this connexion, the campaign, in which Professor Somerville is 
taking so prominent a part, for the improvement of grass land 
appears to me to be of scarcely less national importance than the 
efforts to extend the area of land under the plough. I am not 
sure that it may not be more immediately successful in bringing 
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about an increased production of food in the form of meat and 
milk. The obstacles in the way of radically altering the use of 
agricultural land are very great. Expense, risk, prejudice, mis- 
trust are formidable foes. But an increase of output from the 
land as it is can be attained at once without waiting on the 
decisions of Parliament. In so far as an increased output necessi- 
tates increased cost, political and economic considerations and 
speculations may influence the farmer, and the law of diminishing 
returns always overshadows him. But increased outlay is not the 
only factor in obtaining increased production. More skilful and 
scientific treatment of the land, greater care in the selection of 
seed, fertilisers, and stock, claser supervision and better organi- 
sation of labour—all these will contribute to the more effective 
use of agricultural land. 

So that we come to the conclusion that the best use of agricul- 
tural land will be made by those who best know how to use it. 
The national interest in the land can be secured only if the men 
who use it have the knowledge, intelligence and efficiency which 
modern farming demands. And let us not forget that the men 
who use the land include the labourers as well ag the farmers, 
and that the cordial co-operation of all is imperative if the land is 
to yield its maximum produce. Those who, under our present 
system, provide the land and its permanent equipment for others 
to use, have also a serious responsibility. Whatever criticism 
may be current of the principle of private ownership of land, the 
fact is undeniable that the owners of agricultural land as a class 
have rendered great service in the development of British agricul- 
ture. An immense amount of capital has gone to the making of 
the agricultural land of this country, while a long line of public- 
spirited men, from ‘Turnip’ Townshend and Coke of Norfolk 
down to the present time, have given personal service to promote 
its increased productiveness. The need for similar personal ser- 
vice by owners of land still remains. The owner, whoever he 
may be, is the trustee of the permanent interest of the nation in its 
agricultural land and its development. 

This, however, opens up a subject with which I cannot attempt 
now to deal. We are considering not the provision of the land, 
but its use, and the point to emphasise, is that those who use the 
land should not be regarded as two classes with separate and con- 
flicting interests, but as one great class of producers, all entitled 
to share in the results of their joint services. Real ownership of 
agricultural land is the right to use it, and, though the terms and 
conditions under which that right is acquired involve interminable 
discussion and much difference of opinion, all those who exercise 
that right have a common interest. The labourer believes that 
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he had at one time the right to use land, and that he has lost that 
right. We want to restore, under changed conditions, the feeling 
that he is, jointly with his employer, exercising the right of user. 
The future of agriculture in this country will be gloomy indeed, 
if there does not speedily come a better realisation of the essential 
mutuality of interest of the men who supply the capital and the 
men who supply the labour for the cultivation of the soil. Only 
by their combined and whole-hearted efforts will the agricultural 
land of this country be put to its fullest and most productive use. 


R. Henry Rew. 
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THE WAY OF CHRISTIAN REUNION 


EVER since the disruption between the Eastern and the Western 
Christian Churches in the eleventh century there has lain upon 
the heart of Christendom a brooding consciousness that the Church 
in her actual or external life did not correspond with the will of her 
Divine Founder. It has been felt that the seamless robe of 
Christ had been rent asunder. The feeling has not always or 
everywhere been equally strong. Upon the whole it has been 
stronger in the West than in the East ; for in Eastern Christendom 
Church and State, creed and country, religion and politics have 
been almost inextricably commingled. It has been stronger too 
in Protestant than in Roman Catholic nations; for, while the 
Church of Rome has never ceased to aim at universal sovereignty, 
the Churches which broke away from the Church of Rome have 
tended to multiply and amplify divisions. The Christian world 
in fact has made its choice between unity and liberty; but the 
desire for unity in the Churches which were free has been more 
conspicuously manifested than the desire for liberty in the Church 
which was united. 

It was impossible indeed that the Catholic Church, or any 
part of it, should wholly forget the Lord’s supplication for the 
corporate unity of His disciples. He prayed that they might 
be one ; His prayer was uttered on the eve of His Passion; and 
the unity for which He prayed would, as He Himself declared, 
if it were realised, prove to be their effective instrument in the 
conversion of the world, as it would be the reflection of the one- 
ness existing between Himself and His Father in the Divine 
Nature, and the adumbration of the glory which was and should 
ever be to them the seal of their perfect spirituality. 

The Church of England, Ecclesia Anglicana, has, especially 
since the Reformation, looked and longed for external unity among 
English Christians. For it was then that she deliberately 
asserted her national character as independent of the Papacy. 
She had originally flowed like the Rhone in her own separate 
channel ; then she had been merged, as it were, for a while in the 
Genevan lake; and from it she issued to run her course in a 
separate channel once more. But a national Church must be as 
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nearly as possible the Church of the whole nation. Whatever 
religious sentiment or energy in the nation is alienated from the 
Church is and must be a derogation of her national character. 
The Church of England therefore has always felt, with the sorrow 
as of a mother whose children have deserted her, the secessions 
or departures of organised Christian bodies from her communion. 
It has been the thought ever present to her mind that, if she would 
accomplish her true mission in the life of the English people, and 
afterwards of the British Empire, she must somehow win those 
dissenting bodies back into accord with her own system and 
worship. . 

Rivalry is not indeed an unmixed evil in the spiritual, as it 
is not in the secular, life. ‘The Reformation has been in some 
sense a blessing to the Church of Rome; it has at least made the 
popes respectable citizens. Nonconformity too has been often a 
blessing, if only in disguise, to the Church of England, not alone 
as educing and enforcing truths of which the Church had lost, or 
was in danger of losing, sight, but as quickening and strengthen- 
ing the devotion of many Churchmen and Churchwomen to their 
Church. History teaches the lesson that a Church which is un- 
divided may easily become corrupt. Still a Christian, so far as 
he listens to the voice of Christ, must experience a sense of shame 
at the present state of English-speaking Christendom. What a 
waste of power occurs when denominations insist upon the build- 
ing of churches one against the other, even in a country such as 
Scotland, where the rival Churches have been practically one in 
creed and character, and the most economical or business-like race 
in the world has shown itself by a strange paradox to be in religion 
the most unmethodical and fhe most extravagant! How much of 
the power needed not in Scotland alone but all over the Empire 
for the battle against evil has been squandered in recriminations 
among the Churches! It is not schism but sin which is the enemy 
of the Church. Yet even in the mission field, although the differ- 
ence between one Church or body of Christians and another is 
practically unintelligible to pagan minds, churches and schools 
of the various denominations have sometimes arisen in the same 
villages or in the same streets; and the conversion of souls has 
for long years been impeded, if not frustrated, because the con- 
verts who acknowledged the spell of the Divine Master knew noi 
and could not know where they would certainly find the true 
communion with Him. It is thus that the Church in the eyes of 
Christians, and still more in the eyes of Mohammedans and 
heathens, has been discredited by the want of Christian unity. 

Human nature is so strangely constituted that it is always easy, 
in religion especially, to create divisions, and almost infinitely 
difficult to heal them. But the decadence of the Christian faith 
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as a commanding influence upon the national life has for some 
time past been a cause of serious anxiety among patriotic citizens. 
In old days men might or might not act upon the law of Christ in 
their daily conduct ; but they accepted it in theory, To-day there 
are an increasing number of men who do not accept it. Even 
before the war the signs of revolt against the accredited standard 
of life in Christian countries were only too evident. The member- 
ship of the Churches or religious denominations had, particularly 
among Nonconformists, declined. The attendance at Sunday 
Schools was waning. In the crowded areas of great cities not ten 
per cent. of the people had retained, if they had ever acquired, the 
habit of regular worship in churches or chapels. Sunday was no 
longer a day consecrated to the honour of God. It was frequently 
devoted to golf and lawn-tennis, to parties at the sea-side or on 
the river, and to the various modes and forms of pleasure-taking. 
The tone of society was tending to become materialised. Grave 
offences against the moral law were easily condoned or excused, 
if they had been committed by men and women of great wealth. 
Riches and poverty alike seemed fatal or hostile to the religious 
spirit. Above all, it was as evident as it was regrettable that 
the Labour Party, while growing in importance, did not look to the 
Church or the Churches for any determinate guidance upon social 
and moral problems. 

But the war has revealed in the full light of day the spirit 
which had long been working all over Europe. In the retrospect 
of events it is hard to understand how the doctrine of ‘ blood and 
iron,’ as enunciated by Bismarck, or of ‘ the mailed fist’ by the 
ex-Kaiser, did not excite, as soon as it was promulgated, a more 
emphatic horror or anger. For it was the direct antithesis to the 
Gospel of Christ. It involved and explained the atrocities of which 
Germany was found capable during the war. Such a doctrine 
was the glorification of cruel, brute, violent, unscrupulous force. 
Yet it dominated the mind and heart of Germany, and still more 
of Prussia. It had come to be the accepted and established creed 
of the most powerful military nation in Kurope. There is some 
reason at least for the belief that the origin of the German militar- 
istic policy is traceable to the Darwinian theory of Evolution. As 
an explanation of phenomena in the natural world, the Darwinian 
theory stood, and in some degree stands, unchallenged. But, as 
the late Professor Huxley confesses in his Romanes Lecture, it 
is in its bearing upon morals opposed to the Christian ideal of 
conduct. For, if the power of survival is itself the only title to sur- 
vive, then the strong, the vigorous, the aggressive must and will 
destroy or expe! the weak things in life. So it is that Nietasche’s 
Superman, if he came into being, would be the natural lord of the 
world. But Goethe himself in a memorable passage of Wilhelm 
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Meister’s Wanderjahre has shown how the reverence of men for 
all that is weaker, poorer, and humbler than themselves is the 
culminating point of Christian morals. It cannot be too strongly 
said that the very lives which Christianity aspires to save and 
serve would in a mere battle for existence be trodden under foot. 
The late Professor Goldwin Smith ends his biography of the poet 
Cowper with the following sentence : 

If the shield which for eighteen centuries Christ by His teaching and 
His death has spread over the weak things of this world should fail, and 
might should again become the title to existence and the measure of worth, 
Cowper will be cast aside as a specimen of despicable infirmity, and all 
wha have said anything in his praise will be treated with the same scorn. 
That is the simple, obvious, historical truth ; and no honest student 
of history can forget it. 

Bolshevism, which is in fact as in name a Russian product, is 
no less hostile to Democracy than to Christianity. For the 
essential principle of Democracy, whether it be right or wrong, is 
that the will of the majority should prevail over the minority 
among the citizens of a nation. But Bolshevism is the enforce- 
ment of the minority’s will upon an unwilling majority. It is 
not, however, the political side of Bolshevism which may most 
gravely affect the future of mankind. In the words of the letter 
which was published in The Times on March 3, 1920, with the 
signatures of seven distinguished men, among them being Sir H, 
Rider Haggard and Mr. Rudyard Kipling : 

Bolshevism is the reverse of all that mankind has built up of good 
by nearly two thousand years of effort. It is the Sermon on the Mount 
writ backward. It has led to bloodshed and torture, rapine and destruc- 
tion. It repudiates God, and would build its own throne upon the basest 
passions of mankind. 

The problem of Christian reunion was never so urgent or so 
vital as it is to-day, because Europe as a whole stands confronted 
by a system which would in its final issue be the negation of all 
Christian faith and the destruction of all Christian life. It is not 
between one creed and another or between one moral code and 
another that Europe is called to make a choice ; it is between the 
creed of Christ and no creed, between the moral law of Christ and 
no moral law. There is no need to assert or assume that the 
poison of Bolshevism has equally infected all European countries. 
Communism in France and Socialism in Great Britain are both 
practically and theoretically distinct from Bolshevism. But of the 
revolt which Bolshevism implies against the Christian moral law, 
or at least the departure from that law, there are unmistakable 
symptoms in most, if not in all, countries. Modern society runs 
a great risk of ceasing to value the sanctity of truth, the grace of 
compassionateness or pitifulness, and the purity and permanency 
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of marriage. To some men and to some classes of men and even of 
women it does not now appear as wrong as it would have appeared 
once, that they should for their own personal interests and in- 
clinations violate contracts which have been solemnly made; or 
that they should demand an ever-increasing rate of wages without 
regard to the effect of the consequent high prices upon the lives 
of people far poorer and weaker than themselves ; or, as the recent 
statistics of divorce abundantly prove, that they should treat 
marriage as a temporary contract which may be and ought to be 
dissoluble at the will of both the parties or of either of the parties 
to it. 

The Prime Ministers of Great Britain and of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas united a short time ago in a striking 
New Year’s message addressed to their ‘ fellow-citizens of the 
British Empire.” Two or three sentences of that address it will 
be worth while to quote : 


In the recognition [they say] of the fact of the Fatherhood of God 
and of the Divine purpose for the world which are central to the message 
of Christianity, we shall discover the ultimate foundation for the recon- 
struction of an ordered and harmonious life for all men. That recognition 
cannot be imposed by Government. It can only come as an act of free 
consent on the part of individual men everywhere. Responsible as we 
are in our separate spheres for a share in the guidance of the British 
Empire, as it faces the problems of the future, we believe that in the 
acceptance of those spiritual principles lies the sure basis of world peace. 


Such a message is an appeal to the Churches all over the 
Empire. It calls upon them to assert their Christian principles 
as essential to the reconstruction of human society, and to assert 
them in a manner so convincing and commanding that it may 
win the homage of all classes and races in the Empire. But 
for the supremacy of Christian principles in the world the unity 
of Christendom, so far as it is possible, is essential. Recent ex- 
perience in fact has emphasised both the necessity and the 
opportunity of Christian reunion. The war has made a great 
difference to men’s estimate of religion and still more of 
Christianity. Many men have found much difficulty in reconcil- 
ing so awful a catastrophe as the war itself with the faith in a 
superintending Providence. Others have upon the various 
Fronts been brought for the first time into contact not only with 
Christian Churches other than their own, but with non-Christian 
religions, as in Egypt or India or Mesopotamia. Such men, if 
they have remained Christians, have come home with a feeling 
of surprise and even of disgust at the mutual exclusiveness of 
Churches which profess the same creed and worship the same Lord 
and Master. If they discover the same old spirit of antagonism 
among the Churches as before the war, they are apt to cry ‘A 
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plague upon all Churches alike.’ One of the reasons of the 
remarkable success of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
the war has been that it united all or nearly all Christians, at least 
for certain purposes, upon an undenominational platform. There 
is a danger that the Church of England may lose her influence not 
upon the Young Men’s Christian Association alone, but upon other 
bodies such as the Students’ Christian Union, if she wholly forbids 
intercommunion between Churchmen and members of other 
Christian bodies. The time when the Armistice was concluded, or 
at the latest when Peace was signed, was, I think, the time when 
it would have been possible to take some overt unmistakable public 
step in behalf of Christian reunion. There are psychological 
moments, as they are called, in human affairs, and, if they are 
lost, they do not recur. It is probable that at the end of the war 
nobody would have felt much doubt about bringing the ex-Kaiser 
to trial. It is still more probable that nobody would have felt 
much doubt about turning the Sultan out of Europe. But the 
lapse of months has afforded an opportunity for intrigues, dissen- 
sions, and embarrassments. Christian reunion too, or some de- 
finite advance towards Christian reunion, would have been pos- 
sible and perhaps easy at the end of the war ; it is not so easy now. 
Churchmen are becoming indifferent to association in public wor- 
ship with Nonconformists; Nonconformists are becoming im- 
patient at the delay of any response made by the Church to their 
friendly utterances. Something must be done and done at once, 
or it will not be done at all. Neither reunion nor intercommunion 
among the Churches will be feasible in the lifetime of the present 
generation, if it is now postponed. 

But what is reunion or inter-communion? It is not submission. 
It is conciliation. It means that each of the two parties which 
have been estranged must make some advance towards the other. 
They are standing, as it were, on opposite sides of a river; and 
each of them must make his way across the bridge which spans it, 
until they come to a meeting-place. The Church of Rome indeed 
speaks of reunion. But the essence of reunion, as the Church of 
Rome imagines it, is that she should concede nothing, and that 
the Churches which are alienated from her should concede every- 
thing. The extreme High Church party too in the Church of 
England speaks of reunion. But the spirit of the extreme High 
Church Party is the spirit of the Church of Rome. However 
soft its words may be, the only reunion which it understands is the 
unconditional return of Nonconformists to the Church. It is the 
surrender of the principles of Nonconformity to the principles of 
the Church. Some time ago, in May 1919, Bishop Gore, who was 
then Bishop of Oxford, presented to the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion in the Province of Canterbury a Memorial signed by ‘ fourteen 
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representative clergy,’ as they were described, upon the relation of 
the Church of England to Nonconformity. Among the headings 
of that Memorial were the following : 

It is not possible for us in any citcumstances to preach or minister in 
the places of worship belonging to non-Episcopal bodies at any of their 
Services, though we may at their invitation expound our beliefs to them, 
subject to the consent of the bishop and the parish priest. 

There are no circumstances in which we can invite members of non- 
Episcopal bodies to minister or preach in our churches. 

It is not permissible to admit members of non-Episcopal bodies to com- 

munion, except in the case of a dying person who has expréssed a desire 
for reconcilation with the Church. 
The last of these resolutions would seem to be so utichristian 
as to be almost inhuman. But the signatories of that resolution 
do not even conceive the nature of any such reunion as is possible 
among Christians at the present time. They are themselves, I 
am afraid, less Christian than that Chief Rabbi of Lyons, of 
whom it is told that, Jew though he was, he held the crucifix 
before the eyes of a dying Roman Catholic soldier on the 
battlefield. ; 

It is well to state explicitly that neither Churchmen nor Non- 
conformists are or can be true friends of Christian reunion, if 
they are not prepared to make any concession to their fellow- 
Christians. Christian hearts may indeed rightly desire the unity 
of al] Christians in one and the same Church. The Church of 
Rome has vainly sought it in Europe since All Saints’ Day 1517 ; 
the Church of England has vainly sought it in England since 
St. Bartholomew’s Day 1662. But if there are Chutchmen who, 
while professing an ardent desire for Christian reunion, will do 
no more for it than has been done, by talking and meeting and 
even praying about it, without attaining it or coming near to the 
attainment of it, in the last two centuries and a half, they are 
friends of reunion in name but not in fact; they may deceive 
themselves by mistaking generous language for generous action ; 
but, so far as they and others like them can influence history, 
the Churches or denominations in England will apparently remain 
two centuries and a-half in the future as they remain to-day. 
This is the essential, and I am afraid I must say the fatal, vice 
of the statement which was published in The Times of April 15 
as a reply to the resolutions passed by the Conference of Church- 
men and Nonconformists at Mansfield College, Oxford, in the 
preceding January. The reply neither does anything nor suggests 
that anything should be done to draw the Church and Noncon- 
formity together. It is not a policy of reunion at all. It is a 
scheme of stagnation. It is a counsel of despair. Whatever is 
theoreticaliy desirable or practically feasible, Christians who 
seriously intend to work for Christian reunion must emancipate 
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themselves from the delusive tyranny of words. History forbids 
the thought of complete unanimity among Christians in faith or 
order. The only hope of reunion is conciliation. 

But before the War, as well as during it and after it, Christian 
reunion has gained a higher support than that of the Churchmen 
who are apparently willing neither to learn nor to unlearn anything 
in the light of modern events. The Lambeth Conference, by its 
statement of terms known as the Quadrilateral, formulated what 
may be regarded as a possible concordat. The Conferences held at 
Fulham Palace and Farnham Castle evinced a sympathetic under- 
standing between Churchmen and Nonconformists. The Bishop 
of Norwich has put forward certain proposals as conditions upon 
which the ordained ministers of Nonconformist Churches might 
be invited under due authority to preach sermons in the pulpits 
of the Church of England ; and those conditions have been accepted 
by seven distinguished ministers of the Nonconformist Churches. 
But all these proposals, while they not only display but augment 
the Christian spirit which alone can make reunion or intercom- 
munion possible, fall short of definite action. Yet nothing will 
persuade the critical world within or without the Christian 
Churches, of the essential unity belonging to the Church, except 
public intercommunion in worship among members of the different 
Churches or denominations which constitute the body of Jesus 
Christ. 

The most hopeful, as it is the most recent, project in the cause 
of Christian reunion was elaborated by the Conference of Church- 
men and Nonconformists at Mansfield College. The members of 
that Conference unanimously agreed to the following statement : 


We are in entire accord in our common recognition of the fact that the 
denominations to which we severally belong are equally, as corporate groups, 
within the one Church of Christ; and that the efficacy of their ministrations 
is verified in the history of the Church. We believe that all dealings 
between them should be conducted on the basis of this Recognition, which 
is fundamental to any approach towards the realisation of the Re-United 
Church, for which we long and labour and pray. 

We agree that, in order to give outward and visible expression to this 
principle of Recognition, the approach should be made along the following 
lines, as parts of one scheme. 

1. Interchange of pulpits, under due authority. 

2. Subject to the same authority, mutual admission to the Lord’s Table. 

3. Acceptance by Ministers, serving in any one denomination, who may 
desire it, of such authorisation as shall enable them to minister fully and 
freely in the Churches of other denominations ; it being clearly stated that 
the purpose of this authorisation is as above set forth, and that it is not 
to be taken as re-ordination, or as repudiation of their previous status 
as Ministers in the Church Catholic of Christ. 


The three proposals, it will be seen, are described as ‘ parts 
of one scheme,’ and as such they would. not at first appear to 
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be based upon a logical principle ; for the authorisation, if it were 
given, to ‘minister fully and freely in the Churches of other 
denominations’ would necessarily include the interchange of 
pulpits ; but no doubt the feeling among Churchmen at the Con- 
ference was that, apart from the laying on of a bishop’s hands, 
it is much easier to recognise the prophetical character of the 
Nonconformist ministry, as in preaching, than its sacerdotal 
character, as in the administration of Holy Communion. It must 
be assumed, too, that the proposals would not affect the intellectual 
standard of ordination or of authorisation in the Churches or in 
any one Church. But the proposals are the expressions of u 
policy. They acknowledge the equal status of the different 
Churches which were represented at the Conference. They pro- 
vide not only for the interchange of pulpits but for intercom- 
munion, in the sense that regular communicants of one 
Church shall be entitled to receive the Holy Communion 
in any other Church. They ensure the formal authorisation 
of the minister of any one Church before he ‘fully and 
freely’ officiates in another Church; they ensure therefore 
episcopal ordination as the condition upon which the ministers 
of non-Episcopalian Churches will be admitted to a full 
and free ministry in the Church of England. At the same time 
they avoid the requirement or suggestion of any such action as 
could be held to cast a slur upon ‘the previous status’ of those 
ministers who accept episcopal ordination, but, in accordance with 
the proposal made long ago by Archbishop Leighton, accept it 
simply and solely as a condition of officiating in the Church of 
England. Lastly, they do not enforce action upon any clergy- 
man or minister; for it is only when a clergyman or minister 
wishes to officiate fully and freely in another Church than his 
own that he will be expected to receive such authorisation as is 
usual among the ministers of that Church. In a word, the pro- 
posals, if they were accepted as ‘ parts of one scheme,’ would 
constitute a policy by which clergymen of the Church of England 
could at once be permitted to officiate in the Churches and Chapels 
of Nonconformity, and ministers of the Nonconformist Churches 
similarly to officiate in the Churches and even in the Cathedrals 
of the Church of England. 

The policy so enunciated will be submitted to the approaching 
Lambeth Conference. Like the policy of the Home Rule Bill, 
it holds the field; there is no practicable alternative to it. If it 
takes effect, the intercommunion of the reformed Churches in 
England will be achieved. If it is rejected or so far amended 
as to lose its practical validity, the relation between the Church 
and Nonconformity will remain what it now is; and I do not see 
how anybody who reads the signs of the times can well doubt that, 
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unless the Churches in England unite, as the Churches in 
Scotland are on the point of uniting, not only will the disestablish- 
ment and the disendowment of the Church in England be certain 
events in the future, but—what is far more serious—the influence 
of the Church and of all the Churches upon the national life will 
more and more be unhappily weakened. Nothing but some 
visible evidence of external union can restore the Church to its 
old predominance in the spiritual history of the nation. 

It is worth while to observe that the proposals, as they now 
stand, do not go beyond the point of facilitating intercommunion 
between the Church and Nonconformity. They do not solve or 
touch the difficulties of organisation. For the present I conceive, 
even if clergymen and ministers were to receive such mutual 
authorisation as would enable them to officiate fully and freely 
in each other’s places of worship, the Church and Nonconformity 
would still live side by side; they would maintain their 
churches or chapels, their schools, their distinct ecclesiastical 
agencies ; but the gradual effect of intercommunion would be, as 
the years pass, to diminish, and perhaps in the end to destroy, 
the rivalry which now impedes and impairs Christian work ; and 
one church, with the organisations depending upon it, would in 
many or most places cover the ground where two or more churches 
and chapels are now competitors in their temporal and spiritual 
ministry. 

The Chureh of England indeed stands at the parting of the 
ways. There are two conceptions of her character, and therefore 
of her destiny. According to one of them she is or she ought to 
be a comparatively narrow society of earnest, resolute, orthodox 
members, bound together by a definite view of the Church herself 
as Catholic, of the Creeds, the Sacraments and of Holy Orders, 
but comprehending no more than a poor minority of the nation, 
and, like the Church of Rome in France or Italy, exercising little 
or no influence upon the national life. According to the other 
she is properly wide, generous, sympathetic, comprehensive ; the 
Church of the nation in its largest and truest sense, as embracing 
the greatest possible number of spiritually minded English men 
and English women, from sacerdotalists on the one hand to 
modernists on the other, and not only expressing but informing 
and inspiring the character of the nation in all those spiritual 
interests and energies which reflect the aspiration of the human 
spirit towards God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

The supreme need of the Church to-day is leadership. It is 
idle to demand that the clergy or the laity should follow, if nobody 
leads them. ‘Tact and tactics have their place in ecclesiastical 
no less than in secular affairs; but in the crises of human 
history it is not the tactician who succeeds. Then the Church 
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like the State needs not diplomacy but policy, not pliancy but 
principle. Then the leaders must be men of cléar vision, strotig 
purpose, wide sympathy and inflexible resolution. The present 
time is not easy in respect of the relation between the Church 
and Nonconformity ; for, if there are some Churchmen who dislike 
all measures of conciliation, there are others who feel that it is 
impossible for them to be any longer wholly cut off from all inter- 
communion with their fellow-Christians in public worship. Nor 
is this relation the only subject upon which a collective episcopal 
policy has become imperative. Upon such questions as tharriage 
and divorce, and still more upon the social treatment of innocent 
persons who have been divorced and have contracted second 
marriages, or upon ritual in its vagaries and diversities, but above 
all upon the relation of the Church to Nonconformity, the 
Episcopate of the Church of England is called to speak with .ne 
voice. There must, if possible, be uniformity of action in all 
dioceses. It is almost ludicrous that an atternpt should be made 
by a Bishop to enforce a rule in one diocese, if the rule is broken 
with the connivance or consent of other Bishops in other dioceses. 
But an episcopal policy does not mean that it would be the policv 
which every bishop would ideally approve as the best. It would 
be a compromise; it would be the balanced judgment of the 
Episcopal Bench ; but it would reflect the mind of the Church ; 
it would be such as most Bishops, if not all, could practically 
accept, although some of them would sacrifice or modify theif own 
preference for the sake of agreement with their brethren ; and, 
if some few Bishops should dissent from it, as some few did dissent 
from the pronouncement of the Episcopate in regard to the Church 
in Wales, it is probable that their dissent would be estimated at its 
true value ; and few, I think, would be the clergy who would resist 
the united judgment of the Episcopate, or, if they did resist it, 
would escape the censure of public opinion within the Church. It 
is not only with the Nonconformists in England and with the 
Presbyterians in Scotland that reunion or intercommunion may 
be drawing near. The recently published first number of The 
Christian East shows how hopeful is the approximation of thought 
and feeling between the Church of England and the Holy Orthodox 
Church of the East. It is indeed not a little remarkable that 
some High Churchmen who are so much afraid of schism should 
appear to be little or not at all afraid of heresy. But whatever 
may be the doctrinal position of the Churches which constitute the 
Holy Orthodox Church, the spirit of that Church is increasingly 
tolerant, sympathetic and Christian in its attitude towards the 
Church of England, as the spirit of the Church of Rome is 
unhappily the reverse.. That the Holy Orthodox Church of the 
East should be willing—if she ever is willing—to revise her his- 
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torical judgment upon Anglican Orders seems to demonstrate the 
insecurity of reliance upon the unbroken continuity of the apostolic 
succession or of episcopal ordination. But a prophet, looking 
beyond the present to the remote yet possible future, may discern 
afar off the dawning of the day when the Church of England, 
having gathered into communion with herself the reformed non- 
episcopalian Churches which live at her side, and the Holy 
Orthodox Chureh of the East, not perhaps united but at least 
federated with the Church of England, shall in their majestic 
harmony surpass the order of the Church of Rome by a 
co-ordination more Divine because the more human, as 
recognising the diversity in unity which is the law that 
governs, according to the will of God, the spiritual no less 
than the material universe which He has made. This is the 
goal of Christian hearts today. It may be almost infinitely 
remote. But he alone who knows what his goal is can so run as 
not to lose all hope of attaining it. Meanwhile the first duty of 
the Church of England is clearly owing to the whole Christian 
people of England ; and the desire of regaining the full sympathy 
of Christian English men and women, who do not now call them- 
selves members of the Church, will be the true inspiration of the 
Church in the coming days. For it is by the waters of healing 
that the green sward marks the welling up of the spring which, 
feeble as it is at first, yet as it flows, deepening and widening in 
its course, becomes the river that ‘ makes glad the city of God.’ 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LITERARY FORM—IS IT NOW POSSIBLE? 


Poeta nascitur, non fit—for publication, it was maliciously added 
of an eminent but antinomian Victorian poet. Tennyson 
amended the proverb into ‘et fit,’ and was himself, with his 
stately and exquisite art, polished ad unguem, a leading example 
of the double truth. Milton, another fastidiously refined illustra- 
tion of it, rather patronisingly, from his heights of Cambridge and 
Italy, commended Shakespeare’s native wood-notes wild. But 
the enigma to our age is, where the Stratford grammar-school 
youth got his amazing culture from. And Ben Jonson’s masques 
were written by a bricklayer. The truth is that the Elizabethan- 
Jacobean age was one that exhaled cultivation and scholarship 
at every pore, and a sensitive genius could hardly help drawing 
them into his being. A little later we find the tinker of Elstow 
discoursing of Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos. And now in the 
twentieth century we seem to be about to leave Greek, like 
Chinese, to a few experts, while in the States, since the War 
ended, every university and college has abolished Latin as a 
necessary part of its course in Arts. 

Literary style is not only ‘the man himself’ but the age 
itself. Not every versifier of Shakespeare’s time was a poet, but 
it may be said that every one who opened his mouth or put pen 
to paper was a prose-talker or prose-writer, and not in a mere 
M. Jourdain sense. We extol the incomparable English of the 
Authorized Version, fit to match with Cranmer’s mother-tongue 
Collects, but to whom do we owe it? To a scratch collection of 
clergymen who chanced to be Hebraists and Grecians. For the 
deathless music of the four Gospels we are indebted to a surly 
Puritan, the glum Archbishop Abbott. Hacket of Lichfield, the 
munificent re-builder of that shot-battered Minster, is not usually 
thought of among literary masters. But his Life of Williams is 
full of sweet and rhythmic cadences like the following panegyric 
of Lancelot Andrewes : 

This is that Andrews the ointment of whose name is sweeter than of 
all spices. He was the most apostolical and primitive-like divine, in my 
opinion, that ever wore rochet ; of a most venerable gravity and yet most 


sweet in all commerce; the most devout that ever I saw when he appeared 
before God; of such a growth in al] kinds of learning that very able clerks 
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were of a low stature to him, colossus inter wcunculas; full of alms and 
charity, of which none knew but his Father in secret; a certain patron to 
scholars cf fame and ability, and chiefly to those who never expected it; 
in the pulpit an Homer among preachers. I am transported, even as in 
a rapture, to make this digression ; for who would come near the shrine of 
such a saint and not offer a few grains of glory upon it, or how durst I 
omit it? For he was the first that planted me in my tender studies, and 
watered them continually with his bounty. This is but an ivy leaf crept 
into the laurel of his immortal garland. 


Again, Fuller was a not very remarkable country parson. Or take 
Izaak Walton’s imperishable Lives. It was a happy fortune 
tather than elaborated genius which led the little linen-draper 
to carve these delicately idealising cameos of four men that he 
revered. Literature, remarks Mr. Chesterton, demands deep 
emotion and noble form. But, wherever we dip our bucket in 
that Tudor-Stuart sea of letters, it comes up flashing with gold 
and pearls. Beauty was as much an incident then of all lan- 
guage as it was of every other art and expression, from architec- 
ture to dress. It was the epoch that was accomplished and up- 
lifted rather than certain gifted and radiant souls that chanced 
to be born in it. And everybody shared in its marrowy and pithy 
vigour. 

Is beauty of literary form, is verbal symphony, possible in 
an age of hubbub like our own, which not only resents loftiness 
and grace as morally undemocratic, while it rejects awe and 
mystery, but the apparatus of which has lost decorative quality 
and is increasingly mechanic and levelling? Even seventy or 
eighty years ago a ship could be adjured to spread its full wing, 
or a lover might be drowned in riding through a ford. Farmers 
and peasants were racy of the soil. A certain amount of dignity 
and state lingered in the great houses and in public life. The illus- 
trious poets of the nineteenth century belonged to the cultured 
old régime or reflected the romanticist revival. Moreover the 
poetic is in itself an aristocratic effort to escape from the level, 
trite and commonplace into the regions of the lovely and elevated. 
Such effort, however, is always possible. To take an example, 
Charles Reade, in Hard Cash, says of Julia Dodd: ‘ Her hair 
was the colour of a horse-chestnut fresh from its pod.” Compare 
the same thing said of Katie Willows in The Brook : 

Her hair 


In gloss and hue the chestnut when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 


Nearly all monosyllables, no imperial pomp of words, no 
rich diapason of sound, but what a difference! ‘ Horse’ before 
‘chestnut’ would have spoilt everything. And then, though 
‘pod’ has dear associations of the nursery and Beanstalk Jack. 
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it is more likely to recall the scullery and thé dustbin. The 
novelist was right to usé the word, and the poet to avoid it. 
Now Leigh Hunt called the republic of letters a Jacobinical 
State, but the great literary jacobins have combined political 
iconoclasm and social revolt with the most hidalgo-like style and 
matter. Not merely the ancients—Lucretius, whose ‘ rich prooé- 
mion’ made the glory of the love-goddess ‘ fly along the Italian 
field in lays that should outlast her deity,’ or the republican 
and ungracious Milton, mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies 
and of Titanic forms, whose verse, says Hunt, was like a pro- 
cession towards a temple of glory, and whose prose is compared 
by Macaulay to 4 field of cloth of gold, rich with gorgeous em- 
broidery.* But the modern Radicals, though with greater diffi- 
culty, have beer equally disdainful of the plain, prosaic and 
everyday. Shelléy is described by his friend Hunt as ‘thé most 
ethereal and most gorgeous of our poets, the one who has clothed 
his thoughts in draperies of the most magnificent words and 
imagery.’ Blake the revolutionary flares forth in pictorial hues 
of mediaeval romanticism : 
Bring me my bow of burtiing gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 
Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 

What would Keats have done without Lempriére’s Classical 
Dietionary, over which he pored entranced at Hampstead? 
Landor, who was aflame with French egalitarianism, wrote 
about himself: ‘I shall dine late, but the dining-room will be 
well lighted, the guests few and select.’ Nor did Swinburne, 
in his earliest rapture of anarchism and equality, write for the 
dustman and the shop-girl. It is not easy to think of this grand 
seigneur, this super-Oxonian, as a Labour prophet. Why must 
he sing of ‘ lordly cities of the past,’ of heavenliest Florence and 
Eden-like, ambrosial isles of the blue Aegean, fabled in story, 
rather than of Blackpool and Manchester? Why of Mary Stuart 
and Lucrezia rather than of some little governess or cook-maid 
—reges atque tetrarchas, omnia magna loquens? Is it for the 
man in the tram-car or for the very select and highly cultured 
few that he pours out his mythological passion fetched from all 
Helicon and Olympus, or writes about the irremeable Symple- 
gades, the biform bull, the sanguine boar, the secular sway and 
terrene revolution of the sun, the waves resorbed with reluctation, 
fluctuant refiuence, and the like? Has Sir William Watson a 
popular or a lordly and even pontifical style? 

1 Aubrey the royalist wrote: ‘Were his panegyricks [of Cromwell and 


Fairfax] made in commendation of the devill ‘twere all one to me: ’tis the 
Spos that I looke after.’ 
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Oh, but some of our new vitile poets succeed in being demo- 
cratic. There is the banjo and tambourine rollick of the ‘ Boston 
sect.’ The colloquial school is represented by the following idyll : 

His father clubbed 
The girl on the head. 
Young Will upped 
And shot hith dead. 
They hahged Will, 
As Will said; 

With one thrill, 

They choked him dead. 
She died soon; 

At high tide, 

At full moon, 

Jane died. 


Even in their versified police-news, however, there is melodrama 
of murder and scaffold, and sentimentalism about high tide and 
full moon. Could Walt Whittian himself tiiake poetry out of 
Elaine guarding, not the sacred shield of Lancelot, but an elderly 
colonel’s umbrella? Rupert Brooke indeed portrays the end of 
Helen of Troy as that of a frump and shrill scold : 


Oft she weeps, gummy-eyed and impotent, 
Her dry shanks twitch at Paris’ mumbled name. 


And his lady is treated to a very realistic account of the sea- 
sickness awaiting him in the Channel—retchings to twist and tie 
him, brown gobbets of meals to be thrown up in acrid return and 
shiny. Yet he goes on, in the most patrician atid discrédited vein 
of thé older poesy, to tell her how, through his Heart’s palace 
whete she sits enthroned, gold-armotired hopes throng, while 
pilgrim dreams 
Bow to your benediction, go their way; 


And the grave jewelled courtier-memories 
Worship and love and terid you all the day. 


But when I sleep, and all my thoughts go straying, 
When the high session of the day is ended 

And darkness comes, then with the waning light 
By lilied maidens on your way attended 

Proud from the wonted throne, superbly swaying 
You; like a quéen, pass out into the right. 


But Brooke, derided by Cubist critics for his lapses into beauty, 
recovers his democratic manner in the lines, written in a second- 
class carriage, of which the first and the last is this—‘ Opposite 
me the Germans sweat and snore.’ No shrines and pedestals for 
the twentieth-centtrry Muse, who has bécome a down-at-heel slut, 
a not even pretty virago. Hers no ‘ noble numbers,’ no ‘ solemn 
musick,’ no spreading of the ‘ proud full sail of her great verse,’ 
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for she goes in a tub or motor-launch. Yet if poetic feeling does 
not depend on distinction and beauty Tennyson’s image of the 
melting icicle— 
From dripping eaves 
The spear of ice shall weep itself away— 


could just as well have been one of a guttering tallow candle: 
even this, however, might convey old-world associations of a 
heavily-beamed farmhouse kitchen, or some Rembrandtesque 
scene of a miser counting out his gold pieces in a garret, the 
yellow light falling on them and on his face. But suppose that, 
instead of the lines in the Lotos-Eaters beginning 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses upon grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite in a gleaming pass, 


the poet had chosen the similitude of tobacco-ash dropped on the 
‘urkey-carpet? Nor is it literary snobbery which, when we 
read : 

Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering through the laurels 

At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall 


touches in us a sensitive chord of delicate romance which would 
scarcely be stirred by a picture of the under-housemaid skirting 
the suburban monkey-puzzles to meet the baker’s boy,” although 
she too, peradventure, has for her young man a ‘starry head.’ 
Wordsworth, no doubt, led an inconsistent revolt against ‘ poetic 
diction.’ But what he had in view was the feeble and turgid 
conventionalities of the Thomson school, Burns writing in his 
best English manner about the tenebrific scene, or the pompous 
Elegy on Miss Burnet of Monboddo. Burns’s other manner— 

Ca’ the yowes to the knowes, 

Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 

Ca’ them whare the burnie rowes, 

My bonnie dearie— 
is real poetie diction, true literary form, although both words 
and sentiments are deliciously simple—of course the Ayrshire 
Doric, Burns’s own invention, adds a charm of old days and 
otherwhere. Homeliness is not necessarily commonplace, and 
to be literary one need not strut, get on stilts or rant. Mr. 
? Shelley complained that the ideal passion depicted in his Hpipsychidion 

was treated by reviewers as though it were the love-making ‘ of a servant-girl 


and her sweetheart.’ His fastidious soul was possessed by Uranian Aphrodite 
and by such a ‘seraph of heaven’ as the Contessa Emilia Viviani. 
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W. B. Yeats says that he only became a poet by escape from 
Shelley's crude reds and yellows-—the often intolerable magentas 
—shall we say?—of his purpurei panni. The poet’s art or 
mystery consists largely in avoidance of everyday banality with- 
out becoming tumid and affected. Suppose a couplet in the Lotos- 
Eaters ran thus : 

At 4.15 they came unto a land 

In which it always seemed to be p.m. 
The grovelling lines scan, but are turned from Bradshaw into 
music by reading ‘ In the afternoon’ and ‘ seemed always after- 
noon.’ Yet ‘afternoon’ is a common enough word. 

So far we have been considering the fairly easy problem of 
modern poetry. Poetry avowedly transfigures, and no one really 
supposes that it consists of a number of nearly equal lines be- 
ginning with a capital letter. The question of a literary prose 
style in an age of levelling is far more difficult. For verse is 
frankly an artificial medium, and the poet, unblamed, touches 
with his head the stars. He can attire himself in noble vestures, 
deliberately woo beauty, don his singing-robes, soar on eagle 
pinions, launch his barque on a magic sea of fancy. But the 
prose-writer must always be in contact with earth, and earth 
has become very earthy. He must be natural. Not for him the 
empyreal heights of thought, the cloud-capt towers and gorgeous 
palaces of imagination. A really democratic state of society 
tends to the average in everything ; it is without glooms or glories, 
shining steeps or grim abysses; it knows nothing of any ‘cata 
ract of the cliff of heaven,’ but aims at a general level of decency 
and-comfort. It spreads no unequal golden supper, but doles out 
to everyone a sufficiency of boiled potatoes. High and noble 
manners are planed down, and savagery raised, to a general 
civility. Instead of some riding in a golden coach and others 
going afoot, we travel together in an omnibus, ‘for all.’ The 
ladder and scale of creatures is abolished. There are no hovels 
and no ivory towers and golden pinnacles, but life is lived in 
a flat, reached by a lift. That is the democratic ideal ; in practice 
there is an unbridged gulf between the fur-coated, champagne- 
drinking new-rich and ordinary folk. But Sir Gorgius Midas 
does not inspire great literature. 

No doubt the modern loss of the sense of loveliness and of 
dignity has reasons deeper than any socio-political ones. Social 
levelling is a symptom rather than a cause. Every thoughtful 
and sensitive mind must be conscious of something that can only 
be called commonness running all through modern feeling, con- 
duct, thought and speech. Vulgarity is too harsh a word, but 
it is as though something in us that was divine were dead. To 
be sure, owing to our very refinement of self-consciousness, there 
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is going on a certain recovery in architecture and the ancillary 
arts. But it takes the whole College of Arghitects ta design a 
barn or thatched cottage, which was once run up charmingly by 
the village carpenter and mason. If you like to pay for it 
you can buy very fair jmitation beauty, or to see it you may 
pay @ shilling at a turnstile, and leave your umbrella with the 
attendant. But it does not accord with the world without. No 
thing is more pathetic than the wistful striving of a few souls 
after quality in an age which estimates everything by quantity. 
Preciosity and straining after effect are their danger. And of 
all modes of expression prose-writing is the one that can least 
escape from the tone of the age. Literature is not literature 
apart from distinction of form, but form qnd distinction are un- 
democratic. In other words, they are un-modern, for ‘ distin- 
guished manners and appearance ’ are equally obsolete, are indeed 
almost a social solecism, in marble halls, where what remains 
of the noblesse talks in slangy, free-and-easy simplicity beneath 
the ancestral Vandycks and Sir Joshuas that have not yet gone 
tothe hammer. The ritual of life is dead. 

It would not be more absurd for a gentleman of to-day to 
walk down Bond Street in velvet, lace and satin than for a writer 
to set out to imitate the stiffly brogaded and embroidered periods 
of Hooker, at one with the ensemble of the Elizabethan time, 
its pomp, splendour and colour, high ceremonial and courtly 
pageant. JLamb caught something of the delightful and quaint 
exquisiteness of Sir Thomas Browne; De Quincey some strains 
of his adorable music. But it is at a distance. The macabre 
magnificence of Donne’s sermons would sound utterly unreal in 
a modern pulpit. Nothing could he happier than Mr. Gosse’s 
description of the delicately gushing melodiousness, the enchant- 
ing fluidity and sweetness, of Jeremy Taylor, matching the count- 
less gems of jewelled thought which come across our vision like 
@ perfect marble campanile against the blue Italian sky. His 
‘ preoccupation was with beauty in the most gorgeous gold and 
scarlet of fancy, and accompanied by flutes and hautboys of calcu- 
lated cadence.’ And as Hooker’s majestic eloquence had a 
majestic theme, so Taylor’s seraphic mysic was wedded ta medj- 
tations on holy living and holy dying. 

Such prose-writing is as far above our possibility of imitation 
as that of Milton himself, or of ‘ broad-browed Verulam,’ or of 
Shakespeare—very precious are the few specimens which we 
have of his unversified eloquence : e.g.— 


What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! in form and moving how express and admirable! In action 
how like an angel! In apprehension how like a god! The beauty of the 
world ! the paragon of animals! 
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The gentlemanly but forcible and siréwy elegance of the post- 
Restoration preachers and _ philosophéers—South, Tillotson, 
Burnet, Shaftesbury, Berkeléy—is almost as inimitable as the 
involved splendour of Clarendon himself: Then we have the 
great perspicuous essayists and satirists of Aniie and the Georges, 
including Steele, Addison, Swift and Stefne; the mighty Jolin- 
soni, the ‘ sublime and beautiful’ Burke ; fortemque Gyan fortem- 
que Cleanthum. What is thé modérn writer to do? To walk 
daily in this high company, to steep himself in their society, to 
eschew affectation, to learti distinction, grace, vivacity, force, 
proportion, harmony, restraifit, without pretending to the grand 
style or, what Sir Walter said he could do as Well as others, the 
big bow-wow business. Above all, to féeél. Newmati’s dryhess 
and grittiness became, by vittué of his genius, something extra- 
ordinarily beautiful, eloquént, plangent und tender whéh his 
heart and passion were moved, as iti thé faréwell serrion at 
Littlemore called ‘The Parting of Friends.’ Othets of the 
moderns—Ruskin, Pater, Mrs. Meynell, Matthew Artiold—have 
more consciously gotie to school with thé ancients. And what 
better contemporary rhddel could atiyorie désite for himéelf than 
the sdholarly Lord Motley? Macawlay’s brilliant rhetoric 
becomes, wheh imitated, Macaulayese ; disciples of Froude grow 
Froudy ; Gladstone’s wordy and impassioned flueti¢y degetieratées 
in smaller mien into bombast. But Bright is nearly alwayp a 
well of English undefiled. Anatole France remarks, however, 
that ‘in language true simplicity is otily apparent, atid results 
solely from the fine co-orditiation and sovereign economy of the 
severtl parts of the whole.’ 

Nothing is more foolish than to suppose that simplicity is to be 
revaified in these latter ddys by going to the plain man. 

Blacksmiths and teamsters [observes Emerson] do not trip in their 
speech ; it is a shower of bullets. It is Cambridge men who correct them- 
sélves, ahd begiti again at évéry half-seiitence, aid swerve from the matter 
td the expression. 


This is fustian. Nearly all bad writing and false rhetori¢ is 
directed to the taste of pit and gallery. The plain man of a 
sdphisticated age says ‘I labour under the impression,’ ‘ she 
burst into a flood of tears,’ of ‘ he was dedotded quite ati ovation,’ 
where the cultured man says ‘I think,’ ‘ she wept,’ or ‘he was 
well received.’ Probably the plain citizen, for ‘he hid his talent 
in a napkin,’ would like to substittite ‘he concedled his talerit 
in & serviette.’ He calls 4 nosegiy or garlarid a floral tribiite. 
Skeat has foretold a day when cockhey-speech will be uséd by 
the wholé population. Well, if we all talked Sam Weller that 
would be better than the universal spréad of cotrect board-schdol 
English, Etastnis looked for a coming titie of the sprédding — 
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abroad of the counsels and mysteries of God, in which the hind 
at his ploughbeam, the weaver at his loom, and the wayfaring 
man on his journey would sing sacred Scriptures, to beguile their 
labour. What really fills their thoughts to-day is the cheap print 
and the latest kinema star. Mr. Chesterton and other senti- 
mental mediaevalists are obsessed with the word ‘folk,’ and 
imagine that if the great heart of the common people were left 
to itself it would again create folk-lore, folk-proverbs, folk-carols 
and ballads, folk-art and folk-literature, as in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This is the Rousseau fallacy in another shape. Take the 
plain people of the present day in their most primitive and poetic 
form—say old-fashioned farm-house, ingle-nook, patriarchal 
people, the miller’s daughter and wife, the Cumberland dales- 
man, or the like—and their predilections in literature and art 
will be found atrocious. No, the only hope is not through de- 
sophistication, which is impossible, but through the setting by 
a few refined souls of standards that may make their way gradually 
downwards. 

However, in the effort to escape modern commonplace, we 
have slipped into what Stevenson called the voluntary aversion 
of the eye from all strong and beautiful effects. The cult of the 
ugly, curiosa infelicitas, is upon us. Our new Realists aim at 
unusualness by raking in the dust-heap among broken crockery 
and old boots. These literary rag-and-bone men believe they are 
holding mirrors up to Nature when they revel in the details of 
midwifery and rear a fungoid art on the edge of a cesspool. To 
them, as sincere democrats, one fact is as good as another, and 
a rat squeaking in a sewer has as much right to be depicted as 
an archangel with the trump of God. A doormat or mackintosh 
is as literary as Raleigh’s cloak. Mr. Zangwill in Jinny the 
Carrier finds the spectaele of a cornfield standing in tented sheaves 
‘ suggestive of the hair of a village-girl in curl-papers.’ Doubt- 
less violets dim are more likely to suggest to this school the blue 
of the wash-tub than the sweet lids of Juno’s eyes. Now, let 
it be agreed that Mr. Morrison’s Lizerunt, fought over by Sam 
and Billy on the Bank Holiday, deserves a vates sacer as much 
as Helen, the war-prize of heroes, or some heroine of a Scottish 
Border tower. Tales from mean streets and low life may throb 
in skilful hands with tragedy and pathos. But when this vein 
is worked out, when everybody has a pound a day and we all 
live in rows of sanitary Government houses, one just like another, 
when poverty has lost its picturesqueness and lurid slum-life is 
no more, to what will realistic authorship turn for inspiration? 
Facts without a rag of form on will not be unashamedly naked, 
but covered with a meal-bag. Like Amos Barton, the world will 
be superlative in nothing except in being superlatively middling. 
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' Borrow could idealise a tinker’s drab, but all that will soon be 
of the past. A broad humanity gave us Sancho Panza and Bar- 
dolph, but the setting was ancient Spain or Elizabethan East- 
cheap. These are no more. The crooked, climbing, unhygienic 
old Italian street, in which surged passions of love and hate and 
palace stood cheek by jowl with pauperum tabernae, is being fast 
swept away to make room for uninteresting, characterless, decent, 
workmen’s dwellings. 

Driven gradually out of its Montmartres and Quartier-Latins, 
its Jagos and John Streets, by the spirit of the age, the New 
Literature tries to keep attention by becoming more and more 
ragged, jerky, jagged and cacophonious, hiding poverty of sense 
under deformity of sound. A splotch of coarse paint is called a 
colour-mood, and composition claims to be above law when it is 
really below it. The modern novel prides itself on having no 
plot or unity—it begins with the hero, or rather principal charac- 
ter, either pre-natally or in bib-and-tucker, and carries him on 
till he is getting bald on the top of the head and has discarded 
his wife. If any chapter were omitted, the reader would not 
discover the omission. In writing, as in conversation, we in- 
stinctively avoid all structure, as well as all expressions which 
have the slightest nobility, fragrance, richness, grace, or elegance. 
This is not entire loss, for modern English has cast aside the 
pomposity and stilted diction of a century ago. The crisp and 
straightforward leading article of to-day is a great improvement 
on the journalism of George the Fourth’s reign—though we must 
not forget the easy vigour of Cobbett or the wit of Sydney Smith. 
But in our staccato, loosely connected sentences, the phrases, 
lacking syntax and construction, are all on a hail-fellow-well-met 
equality, which contrasts significantly with the articulated and 
organic periods of the great days of language, where all was 
balanced and harmoniously subordinated, resulting in noble and 
strong music. Also we make use of a very small range of words 
—a few hundred at most, and those either pedestrian or screamy. 


And so we open once more the haunting pages of the chief 
English master of ‘ the mysterious art of prose,’ led on through 
what Patin called his ‘ étranges et ravissantes pensées’ from 
loveliness to loveliness by sinuous labyrinthine paths. Browne’s 
stately movement is set to a melancholy music which, Mr. Gosse 
observes, melts into the frenzy and intoxication of beauty, so that 
his style totters with uplifted ecstasy. ‘ The jewelled, slow-moving 
sentences proceed with an impression of extraordinary gorgeous- 
ness and pomp, heavy and almost bowed down under their trap- 
pings of ornament.’ Rare dreams and singular fancies form a 
silken net for some fantastic object of his curiosity, ‘ which lies at 
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last hidden in their golden tissue, like the chrysalis of the silk- 
worn in its elastic and glittering fleece, taking wonderful shapes 
of mystery and music.’ Radiant passages are woven by the Nor- 
wich physician upon the richest of Tyrian looms, to be the per- 
fumed coronation robes of his thoughts. What Pater calls his 
learned sweetness of cadence combines melodiousness and 
sonority as never before or since. Carlyle says of the close of 

’ Browne’s Urn Burial that it is ‘absolutely beautiful: a still 
elegiac mood, so soft, so deep, so solemn and tender, like the 
song of some departed saint flitting faint under the everlasting 
canopy of night.’ And De Quincey speaks of a ‘ melodious accent 
as of a prelude to some impassioned requiem breathing from the 
pomps of earth and from the sanctities of the grave.’ I thought 
of quoting, but eyery passage selected inspires regret that one 
did not choose some other, equally entrancing. 

A well-dressed man of to-day wears quiet and carefully cut 
clothes of goad material; he does not pretend to attire himself 
like his ancestors. Yet the difference is not exactly between 
splendour and plainness, for the plainest Puritan or Quaker or 
peasant is, or was, pictorial; but a gentleman of our time is not. 
In the same way twentieth-century English is not distinguished 
from that of Tudor and Stuart times by being simple and demure, 
but by a certain poverty and formlessness, which can only be 
surmounted by persons of natural sensibility combined with great 
capacity of painstaking. The whole Episcopate together cannot 
write a Collect. Indeed, who can? Our style is not home-spun 
but inclined to be shoddy, yet pretentious. The English language, 
@ very noble one, opulent in synonyms, is flooded with stale tags 
of speech, Shakespearean and other, and with trumpery phrases 
which have lost any yigour or picturesqueness they may once have 
had, and are now simply vulgarisms ; such as ‘ at one fell swoop,’ 
‘he did his level best,’ ‘at her own sweet will,’ and the like. 
If schoolboys were flogged nowadays, they ought to learn to asso- 
ciate such base-metal with the rod. Women writers, how- 
ever, are more addicted to fluent banalities of the kind than men. 
In conclusion, one leading test of style is the willingness of the 
educated public to read a good book twice or thrice, or even 
oftener. Few will do this simply for the story or the matter, 
but many will do it for the manner. The true Thackeray-lover 
would read Esmond or Vanity Fair backwards almost as readily 
as forwards. Only manner may tail off, as with Meredith, into 
mannerism. It should rather spring out of manners, those which 
‘makyth man.’ 

‘Say what you have got to say and have done with it,’ advised 


Carlyle. Carlyle! 
Dovucuas MAcLEANE. 
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A NEGLECTED AWAKENING 


No man’s soul is so dead but he notices the return of the green 
leaf. Even the dullest and most insensible of us find something 
more than leaf buds in the green points studding the trees in early 
spring. Man, woman and child look for this revival and hail it 
when it is come. In spring even the preoccupied City magnate 
lets a glance escape him to the lone tree amid the houses as he 
hurries by. The stolidest countryman remarks the primroses and 
then the bluebells, and that the birds have begun to ‘ whistle’ 
again. Every spring one is told that the thrushes have begun 
to build, the swallows have come back, and the cuckoo has been 
heard. Very often he has not been heard, but that does not 
matter. That which appears and disappears with a recurrent 
regularity has a great fascination for us all. It is an evidence 
of things past and things to come. All this attention to these 
signs of the seasons is not love of nature ; it is hardly even interest 
in the things themselves at all. How many of those who point 
out primroses to you or tell you they have heard the cuckoo have 
the smallest desire to know more about either primrose or 
cuckoo? It is not the flower or the bird that arrests them but the 
herald of a better time. Our interest in them ig human and 
subjective. 

Not therefore is it to be cried down. Sad indeed would it be 
if these natural messengers lost their charm for us. It is a right 
instinct, whose universality shows there is a poetic place still in 
every man, if only we can find it. So much the more may we 
thank the new leaves, the swallow and the cuckoo that they can. 
Why cannot the butterfly? He comes and goes with the same 
regularity; he is as sure a sign of the time; he is quite as 
beautiful and quite as happy in all his associations. There is a 
spring butterfly as universal, as striking, as peculiarly seasonal as 
primrose or swallow or cuckoo. But who tells you that the 
Orange Tip’ has come again? Who asks if it has come? Who 
cares, if you tell him that it has? If one could say ‘ An Orange 
Tip it was to him and it was nothing more,’ something would be 
gained, for it is not an Orange Tip to him; it is not so much. It 


1 Euchloe Cardamines. 
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has no existence at all for him; so how can it have a character? 
Yet there is not man nor woman that lives in the country who has 
not seen this lovely butterfly year after year. Year after year 
they see it come again—just about the same time, at the acme of 
spring. Euchloe never fails them. (I like the old way of giving 
butterflies mythological names. It shows a sense of their 
romance and poetry. A name is quite as happy if it seizes this 
as if it tells us something of their appearance or habits. The 
Editor of this Review, I know, demurs to the use of Latin names 
for butterflies in general literature. But Euchloe, a title of 
Demeter, surely fits these lovely insects, which are in no 
peculiar sense English. And Euchloe is perfectly easy to any 
English boy or girl to say if familiar to him. Both Latin and 
English names seem to me to have their place.) Evuchloe usually 
comes in May, when the year’s youth has lost nothing but 
has opened far enough to give an idea of its promise. The tip of 
orange is shared by no other English butterfly, and no English 
bird has like colouring. Some flowers have, and a flying flower 
Euchloe may well suggest. There is then everything in this 
butterfly—association, character, appearance—to arrest the 
attention of the passer-by, or more likely one it passes by, for it is 
a rapid, restless flier, hesitating before settling, generally deciding 
not to settle and going on. I feel sometimes that it is rather a 
pity it has this business air on the wing. It detracts from its 
grace. Still, this gives it the more individuality. Also, the move- 
ment in flight blends the orange and white of the upper side 
very beautifully with the green (as it appears to the unaided eye) 
of the underside. But of course the fineness of the design of this 
green marbling is blurred and lost in motion, which makes it the 
more fit that the female, having no orange tip and depending for 
ornament mainly on this green marbling of the underside, should 
be more restful and given to settle. Were both male and female 
without the orange tip to the fore wing, as Darwin believed their 
early forbears to have been, one could understand the average 
human with no soul for butterflies not marking Euchloe ; but that 
so arresting a butterfly as the male—bright orange against white 
with touches of intense black—should not have obtained a place 
with men as a summer signal is strange. It is so, however, with 
the whole insect world. Almost the only insects we take note of 
are those we would destroy. Cockroaches we think much about, 
and house-flies and blue-bottles. The wasp, too, comes in for 
recognition as a destroyer of fruit, not for his smart livery and 
demeanour. The caterpillar of the Large White’ is branded, not 
unjustly, as a pest, and all other butterfly larvae come under the 


2 Pieris Brassicae. 
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same condemnation, being confounded in the popular mind with 
the only one it knows. An insect that is neither obviously 
harmful nor obviously beneficial to man does not count—no 
matter how beautiful, how marvellous in structure, how interest- 
ing in its economy. Why? So far as I can judge, entirely 
because insects, compared with beasts and birds, are small. 
Reproduce the insects we have even in this country on the scale 
of birds—making the largest British insect of the size of the 
largest British bird and the rest in scale—and insects will occupy 
very much greater attention—horror, fear, interest, admiration, 
wonder—than do either birds or beasts now. Visualise the great 
blue dragonfly, Anax Imperator, on the scale of an eagle, and 
it will easily be granted that we have nothing in birds or beasts 
in this country to compare with what he would be. The two 
great orbs of his eyes (this is not being ‘ poetic,’ it is the truest 
word I can find for them) alone would compel amazement on all 
sides. [By the way, I have no choice but to use the name 
Imperator. So deep an impression has this splendid group of 
insects made on the British mind that not one of the forty-odd 
species of dragon-flies inhabiting this country has obtained a 
popular name. Sometimes, however, dragonflies, having no 
sting, are called horse-stingers. | 

One would have thought that educated men and women 
would not let their imaginations be warped by the purely 
relative consideration of size. Our insects—though we have no 
very large ones—are gigantic in comparison with millions of 
invisible living things. ‘The Small,’ Browning said, ‘ was a 
sphere as perfect as the Great to the soul’s absoluteness.’ Yet we 
have the trained mind of a judge of the High Court indulging in 
the poor pleasantry of ignorance because a party in a case he 
was trying had the intelligence to find something interesting and 
attractive in the insect world. But a taste for natural history of 
all kinds seems to be an unfathomable mystery to Mr. Justice 
Darling—to him omne ignotum pro risibili. He tried the so- 
called ‘ Flamingo case,’ and he and the present Lord Chancellor 
exchanged confidences implying a peculiar mentality in people 
who could care how a flamingo incubates her eggs. ‘It seems 
strange to us,’ said Mr. F. E. Smith (I do not answer for the 
exact words used), ‘ that anybody should concern himself about 
such things, but they really have an importance to scientific 
people like my client.’ To these great legal lights interest in the 
ways of nature is a mental phenomenon or aberration requiring 
to be accounted for. So perhaps it is not very strange that the 
mass of people miss the great awakening of the insect world. 
Probably they do not realise that it is an awakening at all. Most 
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people talk as though with winter the insect world came to an 
end. They seem to think that every spring there is a new creation 
of insects. If they thought at all about the matter they would 
realise that the chain of life can never be broken; that were con- 
tinuity once interrupted, there would be an end. There can 
never be a moment when there is not alive at any rate one of 
every species. In fact, of course, there are always quite a large 
number living, a number bearing no very small proportion to the 
largest number alive at any one time of the year. It would not 
be very far out to say that there are just about as many insects 
living in the dead of winter as at the height of summer. There 
are not actually so many, for some insects persist through the 
winter only in the imago form; and those that do so persist are 
very few indeed out of the summer population. It is these 
hibernating few that carry on the species. The eggs are laid in 
spring or early summer, and the species goes through all its stages 
during the warmer months. Thus the round is the hibernating 
imagos (a few of the host hatched in the summer that live on into 
and through the winter), the eggs, the caterpillars, the pupae, 
the summer swarm of perfect insects, and again the remnant that 
sleep through the cold and awake to lay the eggs. Obviously 
the species whose life history follows this round are very much 
more numerous in summer than in winter, and as whole groups 
of insects, wasps for instance, do this, the summer insect popula- 
tion must be considerably more numerous than that of winter. 
But not at all to the extent or in the way the average man sup- 
poses. Out of sight with him is not only out of mind but out 
of existence. Not seeing insects in winter, he concludes that 
there is none to see. When he does see one, as from time to 
time he will, he regards it as a portent good enough for a letter to 
the newspapers, if not for a sacrifice to avert the omen. Neither 
is he so very far out when he regards these startling appari- 
tions as creatures from a nether world. Winter does drive the 
mass of the insect population of this country from the upper 
world, the world of light and air, to the lower regions of dark- 
ness. Not that they all descend into the earth—bury themselves 
in faci—though many do, but nearly all retire into out-of-the-way 
dark places. They are there, but very difficult to see. For any- 
one who has considered insect life even a little there is great 
fascination, not unmixed with mystery, in the thought of the 
innumerable host of insects in winter, alive as much as in 
summer, though unseen. Where are they? How do they all 
succeed in escaping observation? What are their devices for 
winter lodgings? How do they manage to do without food? The 
winter life of the insect world would make as interesting a story 
in the hands of a great naturalist who had art enough to describe 
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what he saw as anything about insects in summer. Butterflies, 
moths, dragonflies, bees, wasps, ichneumons, sandflies, grass- 
hoppers, beetles—all the great host so conspicuous and many of 
them so magnificent in summer, and some so noisy—they are 
all around us in the dead of winter too; all living, waiting for 
the day of the great awakening. Whether as hibernating imago 
—the least common case—or as larva or pupa or egg, every species 
we know in summer is here in winter. Think of their various 
winter homes : the innumerable tenanted crannies in bark of trees, 
in walls and hedges, the rolled dry leaves, the withered stems, 
the earthen shroud, the mud bath, and the warm bed under the 
winter rack that covers the roots of bramble and other brakes. 
For an act of faith what can surpass the caterpillar that in autumn 
rolls his leaf around him, securing ends and suture with his silken 
thread, and then commends himself to the chances and changes 
of winter? The sport of every wind that blows, where will he 
find himself when the time comes to leave his winter quarters 
and begin active life again? Wherever he is, he will come out 
when the green leaf on which he feeds has come again. He will 
not oversleep. To me it is as easy to realise that this is noted 
by the Divine Mind as that the death of a sparrow is. Or the 
Orange-Tip butterfly, again. In early July as a caterpillar he 
stops feeding, loops himself to the stem of some plant, and waits as 
pupa immobile until the May following. He indeed has fixed 
quarters, but what stress has his winter home to weather before 
the time comes for him to emerge and take the air as butterfly! 
Think of all the vicissitudes he has to risk between July and May. 
One almost wonders that any of them get through. But they 
are most effectively hidden, even the green pupae being very diffi- 
cult to find, though much less assimilated in colour to their sur- 
roundings in most times of the year than is the ordinary dun or 
dull straw colour form. Seeing that the green can be a protection 
to the chrysalis only in the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, and again perhaps in April, and should be a positive danger 
to it during at least six months, it seems rather strange that the 
green form has survived. Less obvious danger, though they have 
enemies enough, awaits the very large number of caterpillars of 
moths (no butterfly larva buries) that go down into the earth for 
their winter quarters. Some of them make themselves a cradle or 
coffin (either figure befits the pupa in its swathing bands), drawing 
round them particles of earth spun together. Others lie bare in 
the ground. 


Water insects do not make a winter retreat in the same way 
as those that live in the upper air. Their circumstances are 
different ; their food supply does not completely fail them; but 
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they tend to move downwards into the mud bottom, probably for 
the sake of warmth. Of these water insects the nymphs of dragon- 
flies live much the same life in winter as in summer, save that 
in winter they are less active, and in really severe cold seem to 
become more or less torpid ; they often burrow in the mud under 
stress of hard weather, coming up when it takes a milder turn. 
But with them there is no general winter sleep, and so no spring 
awakening. Yet to the ordinary human the winter disappearance 
of dragonflies from the face of the earth, and their reappearance 
in summer, suggests a yearly extinction and re-birth of the race. 
It is true, of course, that the perfect insect, the dragonfly proper, 
does disappear; practically all are dead by the time winter has 
come. But the nymph (the lava and pupa stage) is there in 
the water as usual all the time. There is no general awakening 
for them. 

The day of this great awakening is at hand. What 
unestimated numbers of sleeping things are at this moment feel- 
ing the impulse to arise. Egg, caterpillar, chrysalis, all feel it. 
Butler was happy in praying insects in aid of the great analogy ; 
insect life is a more apt figure of the Resurrection than the spring 
revival of the vegetable world, which one more generally hears 
cited in Easter sermons. Both will serve, but the insect analogy, 
if worked out, is by much the more striking of the two. 
Why does hardly anybody look out for the reappearance of 
the many beautiful living forms now due? It is the reappearance 
that is the point. The mere appearance of an hitherto unnoticed 
flower or bird or butterfly may interest us, but does not move 
our feelings. It is the return of an old friend that touches us; 
and it is precisely this periodic disappearance and reappearance 
that makes the old friend. First of the butterflies is seen the 
Brimstone’ and the Tortoise-shell* and the Peacock*—not new-born 
spring appearances, but veterans of last year’s summer. Special 
welcome is due to these survivors of a past season who are also 
heralds of that to come. They are both old and new. They 
have got through the winter and are again on the wing. But 
they have had their day; they are of the past though among 
the new—they have no real part in the new world just 
opening into life. They will soon disappear and be forgotten 
in the oncoming crowd of butterflies. When the eggs have been 
laid, they will be wanted no more. These hibernated Tortoise- 
shells generally look very shabby—quite out of keeping with the 
freshness of spring around them. But the Brimstones sometimes 
emerge from their long sleep fresh as though they were new from 
the chrysalis. I saw one in Sussex in the middle of last February, 
which might have been only just out. For on any specially warm 

3 Gonopteryx Rhamni. 4 Vanessa Urticae. 5 Vanessa Io. 
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and genial day hibernating butterflies will anticipate the general 
awakening, but they go back to bed if the weather turns cold. 
Sometimes they venture out on a seemingly quite unsuitable 
day, and strange they look in the gloom of midwinter. Appa- 
rently butterflies contemplating hibernation enter on their long 
sleep very casually. I remember reading of a Brimstone that 
was flitting about in a garden in autumn as if nothing were 
going to happen suddenly flying up to a perch overhead and 
staying there through the winter. 

The real first-fruits of the great butterfly awakening is the 
first seen Small White.* These early arrivals redeem the species 
from complete neglect ; for the Small White has almost no friends. 
Despised by collectors as common and dismissed by everyone else 
as a pest, it is the pariah amongst butterflies. Yet is it a very 
lovely thing, especially the male, whose upper surface is not 
infrequently an unclouded field of pure white without spot and 
without blemish. Rapae sometimes appears in March, and may 
be counted on as a certainty in April; and his first coming even 
the unobservant country crowd will notice. In London he has 
more honour than in the country, in the same way as has the 
house-sparrow. London urchins hunt him with their caps with as 
much eagerness as though he were a Purple Emperor. Certainly 
his whiteness finds a good background in a great city. 

Then we have a truly delightful little butterfly, an April 
arrival, the Azure or Holly Blue.’ The pure, but not bright, blue 
of his upper side makes with the silvery blue-grey of the under- 
side an effect of peculiar delicacy. The ‘many eyes’ of the 
underside of most of the other British blues is replaced in Argiolus 
by a few minute black spots ; the orange ocelli, which give bright- 
ness but not purity to the underside of the Common Blue, are 
conspicuously absent in Argiolus. This is a very active little 
butterfly, flying high and rapidly, favouring the tops of shrubs 
and the smaller trees. Holly leaves, for which it seems to have 
a penchant, show its delicate blue and grey well. It is one of 
the many butterflies that have their regular beats. I have 
watched Argiolus long at a time going his round from shrub 
to shrub. If not disturbed, he is bold, and will settle 
persistently quite near a human, which agrees with his not 
abhorring London. A characteristically spring butterfly, he is 
one of the first arrivals, but he is also an autumn species, 
being on the wing again in August. But it is the spring 
brood that one loves. Soon after the Azure Blue come some of 
the Skippers—funny little fellows, flipping about round the 
flowers with the flight rather of a moth than of a butterfly. 
Indeed, the Skippers make it easy to see how illusory is the dis- 

* Pieris Rapae. 7 Lycaena Argiolus, 
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tinction between moths and butterflies—a useful practical differen- 
tiation that soon breaks down. The Chequered Skipper,’ which 
comes early, is a very small butterfly, but distinguished. His 
black wings checked with white like a chess-board would be 
arresting were he large, but it is generally overlooked, which 
the Orange Tip, which is here now, can hardly be. And the 
Green Veined White,’ later than the first Small Whites, is also 
here—quite a pretty butterfly which has the unusual good fortune 
to be well named. The Wood Argus,’® too, has come. I saw 
one two or three weeks since at Torquay. In her dark but more 
than decent livery of very dark brown, with greenish sheen picked 
out with white ocelli, Egeria is likely to be neglected among the 
spring arrivals. 

Then we have the two brilliant early Fritillaries whose appear- 
ance on field and heath shows us that early summer is in full 
swing. These two, the Pearl” Bordered Fritillary and then the 
Small’* Pear] Bordered, are the arresting butterflies of their time. 
Very conspicuous in their ruddy gold and black pattern, they have 
the grand style of flight, which shows off their splendid dress to 
perfection. They float and sail and glide in the air with all the 
dignity of their great relations, which have not yet arrived. 
Euphrosyne and Selene are forerunners of greater than themselves. 

About this time the other great insect-signal of abounding 
early summer to those who have eyes for it, and those who have 
not can have no eyes at all, or no brain behind them, the wondrous 
Demoiselle** dragonflies appear. Their slight form and large 
wings, steeped in intense peacock blue, varying in the light, has 
no parallel] among British insects. They are the most gorgeous 
living thing Nature produces in this country. No British wild 
flower, no butterfly, no bird can match it. The hot intensity of 
its living unrelieved colour is indeed not English, as we say, at 
all. See a crowd of these Demoiselles together and you may 
believe yourself in other countries more easily than here at home. 
Yet even they have not everything. Their flight is weak. 
Flapping their large wings lazily, almost feebly, they flutter 
rather than fly. Thus their splendid colour does not flash in the 
sun as it would if they had the rapid turn and tangent of the 
larger dragonflies. 

Soon Adonis and the Chalk-hill Blue will be here, and the 
White Admiral, the Swallow Tail, the Purple Emperor. But 
this takes us into high summer and the whole grand pageant of 
the butterflies, which I am quite unequal to describing. ‘ Their 
praise’is hymned by loftier harps than mine.’ 

Harotp Hopae. 


* Syricthus Malvae. * Pieris Napi. 10 Pararge Egeria. 
11 Argynnis Euphrosyne. 18 Argynnis Selene. 
18 Kalopteryx Virgo, Kalopteryx Splendens. 





MUSIC IN THE NOVELS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


With slow foot 
The low rosed moon, the face of Music mute, 
Begins among her silent bars to climb.—Modern Love xxxvili. 


O visage of still music in the sky! 

Soft moon! I feel thy song, my fairest friend! 
True harmony within can apprekend 

Dumb harmony without.—Ibid. xxxix. 


Now that the Victorian era is beginning to stand out in clearer 
perspective, it is seen that Meredith and Browning are two men 
in literature who are frequently the subjects of contrast and com- 
parison. Students of Browning readily admit his musicianly 


qualities, but the same admission has not yet been made by 
students of Meredith. Meredith, however, must also be thought 
of as a musician, and it is in support of this view that I attempt 
a brief synthesis of a number of those passages which reveal his 
musicianly qualities. Just as his poet’s soul is veiled by the style 
of his poetry, so his musician’s soul is veiled by the reticence 
which he exercises all through his work. 

One simple indication of this characteristic of Meredith reveal- 
ing itself in his prose is the fact that like all cultured musicians 
he cannot tolerate songs that are not songs and music that is not 
music. He was sensitive to the truth that too many of the 
modern English songs are neither literature nor music. Here is 
an incident which occurs at Brookfield in Sandra Belloni : 


Laura Tinley was . . . requested to lead off with a favourite song in a 
buzz. . .. Two other sacrifices were offered at the piano after Laura Tinley. 
Poor victims of ambition, they arranged their dresses, smiled at the leaves, 
and deliberately gave utterance to the dreadful nonsense of the laureates 
of our drawing-rooms. 


In the same volume Emilia remarks to Pericles : 


‘Do I care for praise from people who do not understand music? It is 
not true. I only like to please them.’ 
‘ Be a street-organ,’ Mr. Pericles retorted. 
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Emilia also promised to sing for the Junction Club on Ipley 
Common, and in referring to it she says: 

‘I will go and sing to those poor people, who never hear anything but 
dreadful music—not music at all, but something that seems to tear your 
flesh.’ 

Meredith realises and clearly expresses the intimate relation 
there is between music and feeling. This is a relation which it 
is not possible to define clearly, but, for the expression of it, 
Meredith is as near completeness as with the imperfections of 
prose it is possible to be. Wilfrid in Vittoria 
could not endure the tones of cathedral music, but he had at times to kneel 
and listen to it and be overcome. 


Leaving entirely out of account the character of Wilfrid, this 
effect of music upon the emotional nature is one which almost 
everyone has felt in some degree beneath the high arched roofs 
and galleries of the great cathedrals. Emilia describes her father’s 
playing : 

‘ Such a touch on the violin as my father had you never heard. You feel 
yourself from top to toe, when my father plays. I feel as if I breathed 
music like air.’ 
And again on another occasion : 

‘ Do see how differently he bows from other men. . . . Oh! how his ears 
are torn by that violoncello! . . . He bears it! He can bring out notes that 


are more like honey—if you can fancy a thread of honey drawn through 
your heart as if it would never end.’ 


Here Meredith especially grasps the unique power of the violin 
in the hands of a master, particularly in the first quotation— 
‘You feel yourself from top to toe. I feel as if I breathed music 
like air.’ Probably no living master of the violin can reach the 
heart and soul of his hearers as could Sarasate. Any lover of 
music, as well as any admirer of the special gift of Sarasate, will 
admit the truth that here Meredith has expressed in simple but 
unique language the relation between music and feeling. 

In these passages, however, Meredith is attributing the — 
emotions aroused within entirely to the objective power of the 
music, the suggestive power of that which is listened to. On the 
other hand we find him with remarkable insight recognising also 
that the feelings stirred by music owe some of their intensity 
to that which is subjective. Dissociating the incident from its 
context, Purcell Barrett in Sandra Belloni is persuaded by the 
song of the canary that 
much of the charm of music is wilfully swelled by ourselves, and can be 
by ourselves withdrawn: that is to say, the great charm and spell of sweet 
sounds is assisted by the force of our imaginations. 
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The objection may be raised that this is the view of a pessimist, 
yet it contains a statement of truth which cannot be denied. 
Music is intimately related to the human mind, so much so, that 
for the hearing of music the mind does not depend upon the ears. 
Beethoven in his deafness towards the end of his life heard his 
music in the mind. I should like to have seen some word other 
than ‘ wilfully’ used in the foregoing quotation; for the latter 
sentence seems to be the more truthful—‘ the great charm and 
spell of sweet sounds is assisted by the force of our imaginations.’ 

Everyone at some time or other has been conscious of the 
irritation caused by the refusal of the memory to recall some 
air which at the time it was heard completely captured the heart. 
Meredith knew this and he remarks: ‘A lovely melody nearly 
grasped and lost tries the temper.’ He evidently did not appre- 
ciate the efforts of those who desire to shine in the musical world 
but have in themselves no musical soul, for he makes one of his 
characters ask, on the occasion of Emilia’s introduction to the 
reader, ‘Has she sentiment for what she sings, or is it only 
faculty?’ But Meredith soon proves that Emilia has both 
faculty and sentiment for singing. 

There are two interesting passages on the piano and the organ 
in Beauchamp’s Career such as a man devoid of musical percep- 
tion would not have written. Though he apparently writes some- 


what disparagingly of both, it may be playfulness. Dr. Shrapnel 
likes music towards the hour of sunset : 


‘The God of day is the father of poetry, medicine, music: our best 
friend. See him there! My Jenny will spin a thread from us to 
him, over the millions of miles, with one touch of the chords, as quick 
as he shoots a beam on us. Ay! on her wretched tinkler called a piano, 
which tries at the whole orchestra, and murders every instrument in the 
attempt. But it’s convenient, like our modern civilisation—a taming and 
a diminishing of individuals for an insipid harmony!’ 


Incidentally both this and the quotation descriptive of the 
organ gain in interest by reason of the political unrest in England. 
This is outside the scope of my present purpose, but one remark 
here may be made in parenthesis, and that is, that modern 
civilisation finds us to-day alive to the fact that a place in it must 
be left for individualism ; and that the taming and diminishing 
of the individual must not take place to the extent that Meredith 
here either fears or deprecates. 

There is another reference to the piano in Harry Richmond 
which is a direct evidence of that superb dry humour, which all 
those who love these books delight in detecting. Harry drives 
with his father and gazes at the postillions regularly bobbing on 
their horses in front of him; in his own words he tells us : 
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I could not tire of hearing the pleasant music of the many feet at the 
trot, and tried to explain to my father that the men going up and down 
made it like a piano that played of itself. He laughed and remembered 
having once shown me the inside of a piano when the keys were knocked. 
This is the passage on the organ : 

‘ You build a cathedral of sound in the organ. You subject the winds to 
serve you-—that’s a gain. You do actually accomplish a resonant imitation 
of the various instruments; they sing out as your two hands command them 
—trumpet, flute, dulcimer, hautboy, storm, earthquake, ethereal quire, you 
have them at your option. But tell me of an organ in the open-air? The 
sublimity would vanish ; both from the notes and from the structure, because 
accessories and circumstances produce its chief effects. Say that an organ 
is a despotism, just as your piano is the Constitutional bourgeois. Match 
them with the trained orchestral band of skilled individual performers, 
indoors or out, where each grasps his instrument and each relies on his 
fellow with confidence, and an unrivalled concord comes out of it. That 
is our republic: each one to his work; and all in union! There’s the motto 
for us! Then you have music, harmony, the highest, fullest, finest! ’ 


There emerges in another place his sensitive dislike of 
discord— 
as when the player’s finger rests in distraction on the organ it was without 
measure and disgusted his own hearing— 
and of the want of balance— 
the bass steadfastly drowns the treble if this is meant for harmony. 


I pass on to notice the following dip into the mind of the 
Egoist : 

The schemes he indulged for his prospective comfort and his feelings of 
the moment were in such striving harmony as that to which we hear 
orchestral musicians bringing their instruments under the process called 
tuning. It is not perfect but it promises to be so soon. We are not angels 
which have their dulcimers ever on the choral pitch. We are mortals, 
attaining the celestial accord with effort through a stage of pain. 

It is this same Egoist who in playing upon the heart of 
Laetitia— 
wanted that subservient harmony of another instrument desired of musicians 
when they have done their solo-playing; (but which) came not to wind up 
the performance; not a single bar. She did not speak. 


This is an instance not only of penetration into the heart of 
the Egoist but of an illustration from the realm of music, only 
possible to one who has the musician’s soul. Who but such a 
thinker would write of boyish chatter ?— 

Crossjay’s voice ran up and down a diatonic scale, with here and there 
@ query in semitone, and a laugh on a ringing note. 

Although it cannot be quite accepted without some qualifi- 
cation, the remark of Purcell Barrett will serve to introduce my 
next point : he says to Emilia—when she offers to sing sad songs 
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for him—‘I have always thought sadness more musical than 
mirth.” Meredith himself seems conscious that this is only a 
partial truth, for he fails in the context to make Barrett satis- 
factorily support his assertion although it is hinted— 


Poetry, sculpture, and songs, and all the Arts, were brought forward 
in mournful array to demonstrate the truth of his theory. 


In experience, sadness—unless it be temperamentally induced 
—is not permanent. It is transient, finding the heart in that 
state of unrest and deeply disturbed emotion, which is all the 
while pleading for rest, and for the ministration of comfort and 
healing to the pained feelings. The truth of Barrett’s remark 
may therefore be stated in this way : if sadness be more musical 
than mirth, it is probably because music which has in it the ele- 
ment of sadness penetrates more deeply into inner human experi- 
ence, while the music of mirth has a more superficial influence. 
For the expression of sadness in music, the minor key is the one 
almost invariably used. And here again we have at once the 
element to which I have referred, the element of unrest: the 
feeling of transiency, the search for, and movement towards a 
further state, when disturbed emotion shall be stilled, and unrest 
give place to rest. It is not necessary to dwell upon a cold 
physical explanation of this characteristic of the minor : the fact 
that the minor triad conveys this impression of unrest, because 
of the lack in the minor third of sufficient vibrations to give the 
sense of stability and rest given by the major. This unrest is the 
peculiar characteristic of the minor. It is the close approach to 
the major which keeps alert a constant desire for the major. For 
this reason many composers finish their minor compositions on a 
major chord. 

We have here in music a parallel to what takes place in human 
experience, when in passing through periads of extreme spiritual 
pain, there is the constant passionate outcry for consolation and 
rest. This feeling of the most poignant pathos is marvellously 
rendered in the first movement of Beethoven’s C# Minor Sonata. 
Handel knew quite well what he was accomplishing in writing the 
whole of the chorus ‘ Behold the Lamb of God’ in G Minor. 
This will suffice, I think, to make my point clear. In the follow- 
ing excerpt from Vittoria, in which he is writing of Vittoria’s 
singing, Meredith exactly expresses this double feeling, the feel- 
ing of sadness, and the feeling of unrest, which the minor conveys : 


‘ And I drank ’ was given on a descent of the voice: the last note was in 
the minor key—it held the ear as if more must follow, like a wail after a 
triumph of resolve. . . . The supposed incompleteness kept them listening ; 
the intentness sent that last falling (as it were broken) note, travelling 
awakeningly through their minds. It is the effect of the minor key to stir 
the hearts of men with this peculiar suggestiveness. 
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Enough has now been referred to in support of the claim that 
Meredith like Browning has his musicianly qualities. Without 
noticing the classical allusions scattered through the pages of these 
novels, I will only quote further by giving Emilia’s description 
of Beethoven. Comment on it for lovers of music, and especially 
of Beethoven, is superfluous. It is one of Meredith’s finest 
passages, and though marked by his characteristic reticence in 
the actual withholding of the name, its truthfulness is remark- 
able. Especially touching, when Beethoven’s deafness is remem- 
bered, is the remark ‘ he seemed to hear with his eyes.’ 

Emilia’s music-master, she states, 


‘did something which I don’t know yet whether I can thank him for. He 
made me know the music of the great German. I used to listen. I could 
not believe such music could come from a German. He followed me about 
telling me I was his slave. .. . He was not an Austrian, but when he was 
alive he lived in Vienna, the capital of Austria. He ate Austrian bread, 
and why God gave him such a soul of music I never can think! . . . I feel 
so much at his mercy if I am where I hear falling water ; sometimes thunder. 
. . . Don’t you know that dreadful man I told you about, who’s like a 
black angel to me, because there is no music like his? and he’s a German! 
I told you how I first dreamed about him, and then regularly every night, 
after talking with my father about Italy and his black-yellow Tedeschi, this 
man came over my pillow and made me call him, Master, Master. And 
he is. He seems as if he were the master of my soul, mocking me, making 
me worship him in spite of my hate. I came here thinking only of you. 
I heard the water like a great symphony. I fell into dreaming of my 
music, that’s when I am at his mercy. There’s no one like him. I must 
detest music to get free from him. How can I? He is like the God of 
music.’ . . . 

‘His name?’ Wilfrid asked for. Emilia’s lips broke to the second 
letter of the alphabet, but she cut short the word. ‘Why should you hear 
it? And now that you are here, you drive him away. And the best is,’ 
she laughed, ‘I am sure you will not remember any of his pieces. I wish 
I could not—not that it’s the memory, but he seems all round me, up in 
the air, and when the trees all move together’. . . 

It was like a break in music the way that Emilia closed her sentence. 
. . - Then she pursued ‘My English lover! I am like Italy in chains to 
that German, and you . . . but no, no, no! It’s not quite a likeness, for 
my German is not a brute. I have seen his picture . . . the wind seemed in 
his hair, and he seemed to hear with his eyes: his forehead frowning 
so. Look at me, and see. So!’ 

Emilia pressed up the hair from her temples, and bent her brows. 

‘It does not increase your beauty,’ said Wilfrid. 

‘ There’s the difference ! * Emilia sighed mildly. ‘He sees angels, 
cherubs, and fairies, and imps, and devils; or he hears them: they come 
before him from far off, in music. They do to me, now and then. Only 
now and then when my head’s on fire.—My lover!’ 


There is no writer who can more aptly or in choicer language 
describe the intense spirifual experience through which Beethoven 
passed during his periods of highest inspiration. 


CHARLES DIMonpD. 











CHARACTER IN ART 


Ir needs a very great master to create a perfect form and fill 
it with a perfect soul. The Greeks made harmonious beauty 
their ideal, and, with single aim, succeeded in creating a perfect 
form inspired by an ideal beauty. In this ideal conception indi- 
vidual character played no part, either subjectively or objectively : 
objectively, it could not, for pure Greek art was concerned only 
with ideal types ; subjectively, it could as little, for the artist was 
but the inspired interpreter of the national ideals. Where there 
was such unity in the national conception of art, there could be 
no scope for individuality. 

Where Greek art most nearly links up with modern feeling 
is in the representation of physical activity. Here the type is 
closely derived from the individual, and, the modelling of the 
human form showing a consummate mastery never surpassed 
before or since, the effect is one of intense personal vitality. 
Greek sculptors had no need to study nude models in the studio, 
their daily walks in the gymnasia gave them a familiarity with 
the human form (of the male at any rate) in all its physical mani- 
festations; the religious festivals, with their choric drama and 
public games, were only other of their common sources of inspira- 
tion for figure sculpture. 

Except in the sphere of architecture the succeeding centuries 
show no advance in personality worth comment until the time 
of the Italian Renaissance. The Italian school combines charac- 
ter with beauty, which may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that the models employed were commonly intimate friends of 
the artists, the Madonnas and angels we know so well being often 
the lady-loves or ératpas of their painters. In the Dutch school 
there is a distinct advance in character study, both of the indi- 
vidual, and of everyday life at home and afield, especially the 
former in the well-known interior genre studies. Then follow 
the Constable school, treating of nature more for its own sake 
(though with inadequate sense of light and atmosphere); the 
idealised portrait-painting of the Reynolds group; and the French 
and English revival of Classical mythology—a valuable exercise 
in arranging well-known themes. Next, in England, there 
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supervenes the so-called Pre-Raphaelite movement, with its 
wealth of detail, painstaking composition, rich colour, and high 
purpose. Turner had meanwhile made his first adventure in the 
actual presentment of light and atmosphere; and this is the 
beginning of impressionism, a definite break from the old rules 
of restrained harmony and symmetrical arrangement. 

This rapid résumé brings the evolution of modern art to the 
time when the changes, great in themselves, were far more revolu- 
tionary in effect than appeared at the time. 

So great indeed has been the transformation that to the plain 
man modern art is rapidly becoming an enigma. He looks to 
artists to reveal for him the perfect image of his embryonic per- 
ceptions—he asks them for bread, and they give him a stone, 
engraved with undecipherable hieroglyphics. As a natural con- 
sequence he is rapidly coming to the conclusion that art has de- 
generated into a cult, and, having no liking for esoterics, he is 
disposed to wash his hands of it. 

This is a misfortune both for art and for the plain man; and 
it were well, before the estrangement becomes final, to explain 
to him the position of art at the present time, and to reveal and, 
if possible, remove the causes of misunderstanding. 

All the vagaries of modern art derive from this great break 
with tradition, made, in the first instance, by impressionism. 
Thitherto art had been mainly objective, and easily intelligible, 
the artist’s temperament subordinating itself as far as possible 
to the more or less standardised conception of things as they are. 
Impressionism changed all this; and its revolutionary effect is 
only now, through its multiform progeny—its immania monstra 
—being forced home to us. 

For impressionism means, above all else, individuality, with 
its by-product, or perversion, eccentricity. Consequently, from 
the early impressionists onwards, character in art has become 
increasingly—and in many cases exclusively—subjective to the 
artist at the expense of the object ; so that, as regards portraiture, 
a modern Venus might well hesitate before submitting herself to 
the temperamental interpretation of a present-day extremist. 

In England, the Royal Academy, being like most academic 
institutions essentially conservative, has set its seal of approval 
on the harmonious and pictorial style of painting that makes no 
demand on the imagination, nor is guilty of any attempt to ruffle 
the even tenor of our thoughts. At the same time the rapid 
increase in the number of artists whose genius refuses to be 
pruned or clipt to a soulless symmetry has forced even the 
Academy to admit a percentage of their restless, challenging 
creations to satisfy those art-lovers who appreciate untrammelled 
self-expression even at the expense of their own equanimity. 
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This school grows daily; the impetus of the reaction from 
vapidity is still very strong, and perhaps it has passed from its 
first honesty and lends itself to a certain artificial exaggeration— 
a phenomenon common to all revolutions. 

There is room for both schools, and sanity will be preserved 
by their reaction on each other. At present the Academy shows 
a marked preference for the peaceful, characterless harmonies 
of the old school; while all the other London exhibitions show a 
pronounced, not to say exclusive, bias in favour of the arresting, 
chailenging type. 

Art, indeed, connotes so much that it is impossible to confine 
it within a single definition. But the art that appeals to the 
general public, and that counts for most in everyday life, may 
be described as the manifestation of joy in doing—just as religion 
in its most universal aspect is the expression of gratitude and 
praise in living. In so far as art and religion develop mysteries 
of their own and cease to represent a spontaneous emotion of 
human nature, they lose their power as active forces in the 
people’s lives. This was the fate of pagan religion in the history 
of Rome, and the lesson is one that is not without application to 
religion, and especially to art, at the present day. Where art 
and religion combined were a living everyday force in men’s lives, 
we have the highest achievement of both in the cathedral-building 
of the Middle Ages. 

The phase of art which obsesses the modern artist is the 
question of technique (from which temperament is inseparable). 
In this the public feel only a modified interest; and they would 
gladly leave the artist in undisturbed preoccupation with it, as his 

own peculiar province, if he would allow them to. But there 
are artists to-day who make a fetish of this temperamental tech- 
nique, and insist on its glorification as the be-all and end-all of 
art—and it is not unlikely to become the latter if their insistence 
is carried to extremes. 

To this goddess they pay sacrifice with the ugly, and the 
unclean, as well as with the beautiful. 

It is not for the public to attempt to impose restrictions on 
the artist in his cultivation of technique ; he is perfectly at liberty 
in its practice to choose as subject-matter, if he wish, the ab- 
normal, and even the repulsive, manifestations of life. There is 
a wanton sprite or freakish gnome in the character of most of 
us, which is not necessarily the product of morbidity—witness 
the many grotesque creations of our healthy mediaeval artist- 
craftsmen. The ancients recognised this psychic phenomenon in 
their fantastic mythology surrounding Pan and kindred deities. 
It finds a worthy place in many a masterpiece of music, and may 
rightly claim recognition in all the creative arts. The choice of 
Vor. LXXXVII—No. 519 31 
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abnormal and ugly subjects only becomes morbid when pursued 
to the exclusion of all others. 

A critic, expatiating on the genius of a certain modern artist, 
described his work as ‘ the very shorthand of poetry.’ Whether 
this dictum has any meaning or not, it is safe to say that the 
plain man does not see why he should be called upon to study 
poetic art-shorthand. In fact, preach as they may, the technique 
enthusiasts leave him cold, and he refuses to bow the knee to 
their goddess. He recognises technique as the handmaid of art, 
but, when artists exalt it to the position of mistress, he begins 
to suspect that they are reduced to glorifying the means because 
they have failed of the end. 

The salutary truth that it is harder to repeat an achieve- 
ment than to perform a greater holds in art more than in any 
other department of life; and art owes a very great debt to the 
modern school of pioneers—if only they would, during their ex- 
perimental stages, be content with the rdéle of pioneer, and refrain 
from demanding a triumph at every mile-stone. 

The business side of the artist’s profession must of course be 
taken into account. The law of supply and demand acts in art 
as well as in commerce; though fortunately art can boast many 
an honest devotee who values truth more than riches. 

Where the general buying public err is in failing to realise 
that art has many functions, and that, great as its value is in 
giving harmonious pleasure, its vitality, as with all else that 
lives, is creative, and creation is the most disturbing force in 
nature. 

On the other hand, the error of the artist, especially the revolu- 
tionary, lies in his girding at the public for their lack of apprecia- 
tion and understanding. In theory he maintains that the func- 
tion of an artist is self-expression, and, be he Royal Academician, 
cubist, or vorticist, he asserts that his work expresses himself and 
so fulfils its function. ‘The style is the man,’ and the form is 
the artist ; the public has no voice in the matter ; the artist must 
express himself, and choose his own means of doing so. 

Very good; so far as the theory goes, there is nothing to 
cavil at. An artist only becomes unreasonable when, having 
expressed himself in some new, idiosyncratic manner, he expects 
the public at once to understand and appreciate him. He is 
lucky if he gets one or two genuine admirers, who have the key 
to his language; unlucky, though he may not know it, if he 
gets a gang of unintelligent would-be esoterics to boom his genius 
and imitate his methods. 

To a less or greater extent, all artists are doomed to solitude 
of soul; it is at once the penalty and the reward of genius. The 
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graphic artist is not alone in this respect; he shares this fate 
with the poet, the musician, and all imaginative master-minds. 

In actual travail of creation the artist’s pangs are as nothing 
to the poet’s, but the poet’s soul suffers less at the hands of the 
public, the average standard of intelligence in literature being 
in advance of that in art. 

Hence the artist may envy the poet—but the musical com- 
poser may envy both. 

Composers, especially in this country, do not number a large 
class, because interpretation absorbs so much of the available 
musical talent ; many a potential creative genius, who might have 
scaled the rugged heights of composition, has made Lot’s choice 
and withdrawn to the pleasant plains of interpretation. And he 
is wise. For the lot of the musical composer is indeed a solitary 
one; he suffers in its intensest form both the penalty and the 
reward of his genius. His mental (or psychic) experiences are 
so unique and outside the range of ordinary sensation, and his 
self-expression has for its only form a language so strange and 
elusive, that he must be content in most cases to live and die 
without other companionship than the spirits of his own rare 
world. 

Let the artist be honest; let him express himself in his own 
way. All honest self-expression is interesting, and if it springs 
from genius, time will bring its reward. 

No man, least of all an artist, can serve God and Mammon 
at the same time. If he devotes his life to the evolution of his 
own ideals he must not clamour for recognition, he must be thank- 
ful if at long last he finds a few honest sympathisers respond to 
his appeal. If he must live meanwhile, let him employ his talent 
in the public service; and let the Government and the munici- 
palities recognise—as the Government did during the War—the 
valuable asset that artists may become to a nation that knows 
how to use them. If the Government refuse to continue, and 
to develop, their new and enlightened policy, there remains the 
suggestion recently thrown out by a writer in Colour, that every 
artist should learn and practise a craft to supplement his liveli- 
hood. Relieved of the anxieties of living, he will then be able 
honestly to pursue his ideals with the faith that isin him. His 
only alternative is commercialism; and commercialism is fatal 
to his art. For to try to create a trade boom based on the eccen- 
tric quality of new, and often experimental, methods of expres- 
sion is to act like an empirical quack doctor, to expose himself 
to ridicule or to the degrading flattery of the pseudo-esoterics, and 
to forestall, and probably forfeit, all hope of honest recognition 
in the maturer future. 

STANLEY RowLanp. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BABOUVISME AND BOLSHEVISM 


Few episodes in history have suffered from such unmerited 
oblivion as the Babouviste conspiracy. It would probably be true 
to say that in modern France not one man in a hundred has ever 
heard of Babeuf; and if to the more erudite his memory were 
recalled to mind, it would be speedily dismissed with some such 
phrase as ‘Oh, Babeuf! but he was a détraqué! No one thinks 
of taking Babeuf seriously ! ’ 

But why is Babeuf to be regarded as any madder than many 
of his more famous predecessors or successors in the science of 
revolution? On the contrary a close study of the Babouviste con- 
spiracy reveals its author to have been far ahead of his times, a 
man who, if he had lived to-day, would undoubtedly be hailed as 
a herald of the new era that is to dawn upon the world. Let us 
examine first the creed and then the plan of campaign evolved 
by Babeuf, and we shall see how rightly the pioneer who for a 
century and a quarter has been dismissed by his fellow-country- 
men as a madman may claim to have originated the programme 
advocated by ‘ direct actionists’ of to-day. 

Francois Noél Babeuf was born in 1762, and at the beginning 
of the Reign of Terror occupied the post of commissary in the 
Supply Department of the Commune, where he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Comité de Salut Public by publishing a placard 
accusing the Committee of a plan to drive the people to revolt 
by means of a fictitious famine and so provide a pretext for killing 
them off. For this offence Babeuf and his colleagues in the same 
department were thrown into prison at the Abbaye, but Babeuf, 
being apparently regarded as mentally irresponsible, was soon 
afterwards released and once more proceeded to attack the party 
in power, which was no other than that of Robespierre, Couthon 
and Saint-Just. This is the more remarkable since the political 
opinions of Babeuf were entirely in accord with those of the 
Triumvirate ; for Robespierre’s ‘ Declaration of the Rights of 
Man ’—which, as M. Aulard truly remarks, contains all the 
essentials of French Socialism—Babeuf entertained the warmest 
admiration. But where, at this point in his career, Babeuf joined 
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issue with Robespierre was in the method by which this ideal 
system should be brought about, for the plan of reducing the 
population of France by some fifteen millions in order to be able 
to provide bread and work for the remainder, which Babeuf later 
described as ‘ the immense secret’ of the Terror, seemed to him 
too drastic and in his pamphlet Sur la Dépopulation de la France 
he denounced the noyades, fusillades and guillotinades that 
had decimated the provinces—methods which he held should not 
have been adopted until pacific measures for winning the peasants 
over to Republicanism had at least been attempted. 

But the régime that followed on the fall of Robespierre led 
Babeuf to readjust his views, for the Thermidoriens with whom 
he had thrown in his lot, showed themselves to be opportunists 
of the most flagrant description, and it was thus that after the 
Directory had been in power a few months Babeuf insulted Tallien 
and Fréron, declared that the 9th of Thermidor had been an un- 
mitigated disaster, and that the only hope for the people now lay 
in carrying out the unfinished plan of Robespierre for ‘the 
common happiness.’ Robespierre, he held, was the one ‘ pure’ 
revolutionary of his day ; all the rest—the Girondins who had only 
wished to dethrone the King in order to usurp power and riches, 
the Orleanistes led by Philippe Egalité and Danton, a faction 
‘composed of men as monstrous as their chief . . . avid and 
prodigal of gold . . . audacious, liars, intriguers "—had exploited 
the people for their own advantage; ‘ Robespierre and his com- 
panions in martyrdom ’ alone had aspired to ‘ the equal distribu- 
tion of work and pleasure’ which was the ideal of Babeuf. 
Accordingly he now appealed to the people to rise against the 
Directory and maintain the Constitution of 1793 founded on 
Robespierre’s ‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man.’ 

The publication of this cali to insurrection led to the arrest 
of its author and Babeuf was again thrown into prison, first at 
Plessis, then at Arras, but while in captivity he encountered a 
number of kindred spirits with whose co-operation he was able to 
mature his plan for a further revolution—a social revolution for 
‘the common happiness and true equality’ (le bonheur commun 
et l’égalité réelle). 

M. Louis Blanc is no doubt right in pronouncing Babeuf to 
have been an Illuminatus, a disciple of the Bavarian Weishaupt, 
and it was thus in accordance with the custom of the sect that he 
had adopted a classical pseudonym, renouncing his Christian 
names of Frangois Noél in favour of Gracchus, just as Weishaupt 
had assumed the name of Spartacus, the Illuminatus Jean Baptiste 
Clootz had elected to be known as Anacharsis, and Pierre Gaspard 
Chaumette as Anaxagoras. The plan of campaign devised by 
Babeuf was therefore modelled directly on the system of 
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Weishaupt, and on his release from prison—which was brought 
about by the amnesty of the ‘ Treize Vendémiaire ’—he gathered 
his fellow-conspirators around him and formed an association on 
masonic lines by which propaganda was to be carried on in public 
places, the confederates recognising each other by secret signs 
and passwords. At the first meeting of the Babouvistes— 
amongst whom were found Darthé, Germain, Bodson, and 
Buonarroti—all swore to ‘remain united and to make equality 
triumph,’ and the project was then discussed of establishing a 
large popular society for the inculcation of Babeuf’s doctrines. 
In order to escape the vigilance of the police it was decided to 
assemble henceforth in a small room in the garden of the Abbaye 
de Sainte Geneviéve lent by one of the members who had rented 
part of the building ; later the society moved to the refectory of 
the Abbey, or on nights when this hall was required for other 
purposes, meetings were held in the crypt where, seated on the 
ground by the light of torches, the conspirators discussed the 
great plan of overthrowing society. The proximity of this build- 
ing to the Panthéon led to their being known under the name of 
the Panthéonistes. 

Unfortunately the confusion of mind prevailing amongst the 
advocates of ‘ Equality ’ was so great that the meetings—which 
before long consisted of 2000 people—became ‘like a Tower 
of Babel.’ It was therefore decided to supplement these 
huge assemblies by small secret committees, the first of which 
held its sittings at the house of Amar—one of the most 
ferocious members of the Comité de Sireté Générale during the 
Terror—and here the scheme of social revolution was elaborated. 
Starting from the premise that all property is theft it was decided 
that the process known in revolutionary language as ‘ expropria- 
tion ’* must take place; that is to say, all property must be 
wrested from its present owners by force—the force of an armed 
mob. But Babeuf, whilst advocating violence and tumult as the 
means to an end, in no way desired anarchy as a permanent con- 
dition ; the State must be maintained, and not only maintained 
but made absolute, the sole dispenser of the necessities of life. 
‘In my system of Common Happiness,’ he wrote, ‘I desire that 
no individual property shall exist. The land is God’s and its fruits 
belong to all men in general.’ Another Babouviste, the Marquis 
d’Antonelle, formerly a member of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
had expressed the matter in much the same words : ‘ The state of 
Communism is the only just, the only good one; without this 
state of things no peaceful and really happy societies can exist.’ 

But Babeuf’s activities had again aroused the attention of the 


1 This word was first coined by Thouret, a member of the Nationa] Assembly, 
in a debate on the goods of the clergy in 1790. 
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Directory and during the winter of 1795-6 the apostle of Equality 
was obliged to retire into hiding. Nevertheless from his retreat 
Babeuf still contrived with the aid of his twelve-year-old son 
Emile to edit his papers Le Tribun du Peuple and Le Cri du 
Peuple, and to direct the movement. At one of the meetings of 
the Panthéonistes, however, Darthé incautiously read the last — 
number of Le Tribun du Peuple aloud, and this time no less a 
personage than General Bonaparte himself descended on the ‘ den 
of brigands,’ as it was known to the police, and after ordering 
it to be closed down before his eyes went off with the key of the 
building in his pocket. 

Babeuf then decided that a ‘Secret Directorate’ must be 
formed, of which the workings bear a curious resemblance to those 
of the Illuminati. Thus Weishaupt had employed twelve leading 
adepts to direct operations throughout Germany, and had strictly 
enjoined his followers not to be known even to each other as 
Illuminati; so Babeuf now instituted twelve principal agents to 
work the different districts of Paris, and these men were not 
even to know the names of those who formed the central com- 
mittee of four, but only to communicate with them through inter- 
mediaries partially initiated into the secrets of the conspiracy. 
Like Weishaupt also Babeuf adopted a domineering and arrogant 
tone towards his subordinates, and any whom he suspected of 
treachery were threatened after the manner of the secret societies 
with the direst vengeance : ‘ Woe to those of whom we have cause 
to complain!’ he wrote to one whose zeal he had begun to doubt, 
‘reflect that true conspirators can never relinquish those they 
have once decided to employ.’ 

By April 1796 the plan of insurrection was complete, and the 
famous Manifesto of the Equals drawn up ready for publication. 


Prortr or France [this proclamation announced], for fifteen centuries 
you have lived in slavery and consequently in unhappiness. For six years 
li.e. during the course of the Revolution] you have hardly drawn breath, 
waiting for independence, for happiness and Equality. Equality! the 
first desire of Nature, the first need of Man and the principal bond of all 
legal association! .. . 

Well! We intend henceforth to live and die equal as we were born; 
we wish for real equality or death, that is what we must have. And we 
will have this real equality, no matter at what price. Woe to those who 
interpose themselves between it and us!... 

The French Revolution is only the forerunner of another vevolution, 
very much greater, very much more solemn, which will be the last!.. . 
What must we have more than equality of rights? We must have not 
only that equality transcribed in the ‘Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen,’ we must have it in our midst, on the roofs of our 
hcuses. We will consent to anything for that, to make a clean sweep so as 
to hold to that only. Perish if necessary all the arts provided that real 


equality is left tous! .. , 
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The agrarian law and the division of lands were the momentary wish 
of a few soldiers without principle moved by instinct rather than by reason. 
We tend to something more sublime and equitable, the Common Happi- 
ness or the Community of Goods. No more private property in land, the 
land belongs to no one. We claim, we wish for the communal enjoyment 
of the fruits of the earth: the fruits of the earth belong to everyone. 

We declare that we can ‘no longer endure that the great majority of 
men should work and sweat in the service and for the good pleasure of an 
extreme minority. Long enough and too long have less than a million 
individuals disposed of what belongs to more than twenty millions of their 
fellow-men, of their equals. Let it cease at last, this great scandal in 
which our nephews will not be able to believe. Vanish at last, revolting 
distinctions of rich and poor, of great and small, of masters and servants, 
of governors and governed. Let there be no other difference between men 
than that of age and sex. Since all have the same needs and the same 
faculties, let there be only one education, one kind of food. They content 
themselves with one sun and air for all; why should not the same portion 
and the same quality of food suffice for each of them?.. . 

Prorre or France, We say to you: The holy enterprise that we are 
organising has no other object but to put an end to civil dissensions and to 
public misery. Never has a more vast design been conceived and executed. 
From time to time a few men of genius, a few sages have spoken in a low 
and trembling voice. Not one of them has had the courage to tell the 
whole truth. The moment for great measures has arrived. The evil is 
at its height; it covers the face of the earth. Chaos under the name of 
politics has reigned for too many centuries. . . . The moment has come to 
found the Republic of the Equals, the great hostel open to all men. . 
Groaning families, come and seat yourselves at the common table set up 
by Nature for all her children... . 

Prorte or France, Open your eyes and heart to the plenitude of happi- 
ness ; recognise and proclaim with us the Repusiic or THE Equals. 


This document was destined, however, not to be displayed to 
the eyes of the public, for the Secret Committee finally decided 
that it would be inexpedient to admit the people into the whole 
plan of the conspiracy ; particularly did they judge it inadvisable 
to publish the phrase which had been expressed in almost identical 
language by Weishaupt : ‘ Perish all the arts provided that real 
equality is left to us!’ The people of France were not to know 
that a return to barbarism was contemplated. Accordingly a 
second proclamation was framed under the title of Analysis of the 
Doctrine of Babeuf—a far less inspiring appeal than the former 
Manifesto, and mainly unintelligible to the working-classes, yet, 
as M. Fleury remarks, ‘the veritable Bible or Koran of the 
despotic system known as Communism.’? For herein lies the 
crux of the matter. No one reading these two documents of the 
Babouvistes can fail to recognise the truth of certain of their 
strictures on society—the glaring disparity between poverty and 
riches, the uneven distribution of work and pleasure, the injustice 
of an industrial system whereby, owing largely at this period to 


2 Bobeuf et le Soctalisme en 1796, by Edouard Fleury. 
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the suppression of trade unions by the revolutionary leaders, 
employers could live in luxury by sweated labour—but the point 
is : how did Babeuf propose to redress these evils? Briefly then 
his system, founded on the doctrine ‘Community of goods and of 
labour,’ may be summarised as follows : 

Everyone must be forced to work so many hours a day in return 
for equal remuneration, the man who showed himself more skilful 
or industrious than his fellows would be recompensed merely by 
‘public gratitude.” This compulsory labour was in fact not to 
be paid for in money but in kind, for since the right to private 
property constituted the principal evil of existing society the 
distinction of ‘ mine’ and ‘ thine’ must be abolished and no one 
should be allowed to possess anything of hisown. Payment could 
therefore only be made in the products of labour, which were all 
to be collected in huge communal stores and doled out in equal 
rations to the workers. Inevitably commerce would be entirely 
done away with, and money was no longer to be coined or admitted 
to the country ; foreign trade must therefore be carried on by coin 
now in circulation and when that was exhausted, by a system of 
barter. 

Only work of essential utility was to be undertaken, and in 
order to ensure the requisite number of hands for each industry 
boys were no longer to be allowed to choose their professions but 
must be trained for whatever work was most urgently needed. 
The workers would then be drafted off in gangs to perform the 
labour assigned them ‘according to the needs of the nation and 
the supreme principle of equality.’ 

Since in France agriculture was of the first importance, the 
greater number of inhabitants, both boys and girls, would be 
sent out to till the soil, and it was hoped that by degrees Paris 
and all the large towns of France would disappear, for it was in 
towns that wage-slavery flourished and that capitalists were able 
to surround themselves with luxury and display. The hosts of 
parasites who had hitherto contributed to their enjoyment— 
shopkeepers, domestic servants, poets, painters, actors, dancers— 
weuld all now be obliged to seek a livelihood in the fields, and 
villages consisting of salubrious houses ‘remarkable for their 
elegant symmetry’ would spring up all over France. 

The better to ensure a hardy race of toilers, children were 
to be given over to the State at birth and trained in institutions. 


In the social order conceived by the Committee [wrote Buonarroti] the 
country seizes upon the individual at birth (l’individu naissant) in order 
only to relinquish it at death. It watches over his first moments, assures 
him the milk and the care of her who gave him birth, keeps him from all 
that would injure his health or weaken his body, preserves him from false 
tenderness and conducts him by the hand of his mother to the national 
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house where he will acquire virtue and the enlightenment necessary to a 


true citizen. 
In order to replace family affection by civic virtue in the mind 


of the child it was further proposed to forbid him to bear the name 
of his father unless he were a man who had distinguished himself 
by great virtues. 

His education was to be of course only of the most primitive 
kind : reading, writing, enough arithmetic to enable him to work 
in a government office if required ; history—but only that relating 
to the evils ended by the Republic and the blessings of which it 
was the source—and such knowledge of law, geography and 
natural history as would give him an idea of the wisdom of the 
institutions under which he lived. In order to embellish the 
fétes arranged by the Government he should also be versed in 
music and dancing. 

Beyond this all avenues of knowledge were to be closed to 
him, for it was feared that ‘men might devote themselves to 
sciences,’ and thereby grow vain and averse from manual labour. 
Had not Weishaupt declared the sciences to be ‘ the complicated 
needs of a state contrary to Nature, the inventions of vain and 
empty brains ’? 

Such then was the scheme of Babeuf* for the liberation of the 
French people, and it is difficult to see wherein it differed from the 
serfdom under which their forefathers had groaned during the 
Middle Ages. There is in fact nothing to be said for Communism 
that does not equally apply to serfdom ; in both the means of sub- 
sistence are assured, the spectre of unemployment is dispelled, 
in both the taskmaster may be kind or cruel, and in neither can 
the worker call his body or his soul his own. Was not then 
Babeuf’s remedy worse than the disease? Were not even ‘ the 
revolting distinctions of rich and poor’ preferable to a dead level 
of slavery from which the one inspiring emotion of human life— 
hope—would be for ever removed? 

It is at any rate impossible to imagine a system more distaste- 
ful to the French character than the labour colony thus devised 
by Babeuf. That the people of France, of all people the most 
acquisitive and the most retentive of their possessions—the 
natural consequence of their inherent thrift and industry—should 
be willing to renounce the right to possess anything; that the 
pleasure-loving Parisians to whom amidst all their privations the 
gay whirl of streets and spectacles was as the breath of life, should 
submit to be driven forth to seek a living on the desolate plains 
of the provinces with no amusements to vary the monotony but 
the fétes provided by the Republic—at which they were not to 
be allowed to wear festive attire but to attend in their working- 

3 Conspiration pour Egalité dite de Babeuf, by Ph. Buonarroti, I. 207-203. 
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clothes for fear of violating the principle of absolute equality ; that 

the nation distinguished for its poets and painters, its savants 
and beaug-esprits, should consent to become a race of unpaid 
manual labourers; above all that a people who for six years had 
thrilled to the cry of ‘ Liberty!’ should now meekly place its neck 
under a yoke far more oppressive than that from which it had 
been relieved, would be grotesque if it were not so tragic. 

But when one realises the misery of the people at this crisis 
and the countless disillusionments through which they had passed, 
one can feel nothing but burning indignation at the charlatans 
who thus set out to exploit their sufferings. For if these men had 
dealt honestly with the people, laying before them the real plan 
they had framed for their relief, the people would only have had 
themselves to blame if the conspirators had succeeded in carrying 
out their design. 

But the people were not in the secret of the movement. Just 
as in the great outbreaks of the Revolution the mob of Paris had 
been driven blindly forward on false pretexts supplied by the 
agitators, so once again the people were to be made the instru- 
ments of their own ruin. The ‘ Secret Committee of Direction ’ 
well knew that Communism was a system that would never appeal 
to the people ; they were careful therefore not to admit their dupes 
among the working-classes into the whole of their programme, 
and believing that it was only by an appeal to greed and covetous- 
ness they could secure a following they skilfully played on the 
people’s passions, promising them booty they had no intention 
of bestowing on them. Thus in the ‘ Insurrectional Act’ now 
drawn up by the Committee it was announced that ‘ the goods of 
the émigrés, of the conspirators (i.e. the Royalists), and of the 
enemies of the people were to be distributed to the defenders of 
the country and the needy ’ ; they did not tell them that in reality 
these things were to belong to no one but to become the property 
of the State administered by themselves. Buonarroti in his naive 
account of these manceuvres justifies the deception by observing 
that ‘ the great point was to succeed,’ and so the Secret Directory 
judged it advisable to ‘ fix the attention and sustain the hopes of 
the working-classes’ by the promise to divide everything up 
amongst them. The people then were not to be allowed to know 
the truth about the cause in which they were asked to shed their 
blood—and that they would be obliged to shed it in torrents no 
sane man could doubt. It is here perhaps that Babeuf lays 
himself most open to the charge of mental irresponsibility. At 
one moment we find him declaring that the process can be carried 
out by perfectly pacific methods, at the next inciting the populace 
to violence of the most fearful kind. Thus when d’Antonelle 
suggested that, however urgent it might be to establish absolute 
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equality, this ideal condition could only be brought about ‘ by 
brigandage and the horrors of civil war which would be a dreadful 
method,’ Babeuf indignantly replied: ‘What do you mean by 
saying that.one could only achieve real equality by brigandage? 
Is it really Antonelle who defines brigandage after the manner 
of the patriciate? Any movement, any proceeding that would 
bring about, if only partially, the disgorging of those who have too 
much for the profit of those who have not enough would not, it 
seems to me, be brigandage, it would be the beginning of a return 
to justice and real order.’ As to d’Antonelle’s further contention 
that in the confusion following on general pillage it would be 
impossible to carry out any scheme of redistribution Babeuf was 
equally incredulous. ‘ What will they do after the upheaval, you 
will say; will they be capable of erecting the august temple of 
Equality?’ Babeuf anticipated no difficulty here ; they had only 
to read Diderot to discover how easy it would be to provide for 
the needs of a multitude of citizens; ‘all that is only a simple 
affair of numbering things and people, a simple operation of 
calculation and combinations and consequently susceptible of a 
very fine degree of order.’ * 

But when it came to organising the required insurrection 
Babeuf adopted a very different kind of language. In fact the 
former denouncer of Robespierre’s ‘ system of depopulation ’ now 
asserted that not only Robespierre’s aims but his methods were to 
be commended. 


I confess to-day that I bear a grudge against myself for having formerly 
seen the revolutionary government and Robespierre and Saint-Just in such 
black colours. I think these men alone were worth all the revolutionaries 
put together and that their dictatorial government was devilishly well 
thought out. . . . I do not at all agree. . . that they committed great crimes 
and made many Republicans perish. Not so many, I think... .° The 
salvation of twenty-five millions of men must not be weighed against con- 
sideration for a few equivocal individuals. A regenerator must take a 
wide outlook. He must mow down everything that thwarts him, everything 
that obstructs his passage, everything that can impede his prompt arrival 
at the goal on which he has determined. Rascals or imbeciles, or pre- 
sumptous people or those eager for glory, it is all the same, tant pis pour 
eux—what are they there for? Robespierre knew all that, and it is partly 
what makes me admire him. 


But where Babeuf showed himself the intellectual inferior of 
Robespierre was in the way he proposed to overcome resistance 
to his plan of a Socialist State. Robespierre, as he well knew, 
had spent fourteen months ‘ mowing down those that obstructed 
his passage,’ had kept the guillotine unremittingly at work in 


* Pitces saisies chez Babeuf, ii. 23. 
5 It should be noted that in his pamphlet on Le Systeme de la Dépopulation 
Babeuf had estimated the victims of the Terror at no less than a million. 
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Paris and the provinces, yet even then had not succeeded in 
silencing objectors. But Babeuf hoped to accomplish his purpose 
in one day—that ‘ great day of the people’ wherein all opposition 
should be instantly suppressed, the whole existing social order 
annihilated and the Republic of Equality erected on its ruins. 
If, however, the process were to be brief it must necessarily be 
all the more violent, and it was thus with none of the calm 
precision of Robespierre marking down heads for destruction that 
Babeuf set about his task. When writing out his plans of insur- 
rection, his secretary Pillé afterwards related at his trial, Babeuf 
would rush up and down the room with flaming eyes, mouthing 
and grimacing, hitting himself against the furniture, knocking 
over the chairs whilst uttering hoarse cries of ‘ To arms! to arms! 
The insurrection! the insurrection is beginning! ’—it was an 
insurrection against the chairs, said Pillé drily. Then Babeuf 
would fling himself upon his pen, plunge it into the ink and write 
with fearful rapidity whilst his whole body trembled and the 
perspiration poured from his brow. ‘ It was no longer madness,’ 
added Pillé, ‘it was frenzy!’* This frenzy Babeuf explained was 
necessary in order to work himself up to the required degree of 
eloquence, and in his appeals to insurrection it is difficult to see 
where his programme differed from the brigandage and violence 
he had deprecated in his reply to d’ Antonelle. 


Why [he wrote in Le Tribun du Peuple] does one speak of laws and pro- 
perty? Property is the share of usurpers and laws are the work of the 
strongest. The sun shines for everyone and the earth belongs to no one. 
Go then, my friends, and disturb, overthrow and upset this society which 
does not suit you. Take everywhere all that you like. Superfluity belongs 
by right to him who has nothing. This is not all, friends and brothers. 
If constitutional barriers are opposed to your generous efforts, overthrow 
without scruple barriers and constitutions. Butcher without mercy tyrants, 
patricians, the Gilded Million, all those immoral beings who would oppose 
your common happiness. You are the People, the true People, the only 
People worthy to enjoy the good things of this world! The justice of the 
People is great and majestic as the People itself; all that it does is legiti- 
mate, all that it orders is sacred ! 


Inevitably Babeuf secured a certain following amongst the 
working-classes, the call to violence must ever find an answering 
echo in the minds of the despairing, and the people of Paris at 
this crisis had good cause for despair. FFood—owing to four years 
of war and seven of revolution—was at famine prices, the destruc- 
tion of commerce carried on by the emissaries of the Comité de 
Salut Public in the manufacturing towns of France had raised 
all the commodities of life to the same prohibitive level and 
created vast unemployment ; meanwhile the newly rich—the war 
profiteers, the army contractors, the adventurers who had made 


& Baboeuf et le Socialisme en 1796, by Edouard Fleury, p. 244. 
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their fortunes out of the Revolution——revelled in luxury, their 
wives and mistresses swathed in pearls and diamonds—and little 
else besides—flaunted their charms and opulence before the 
hungry eyes of the poor. What wonder then that the soldiers 
cried out their ‘ rulers were all rascals, all murderers of the people, 
that they were ready to exterminate them,’ or that the wretched 
inhabitants of the Faubourgs declared all their ills ‘ were to be 
attributed to the Revolution and that they were happier under the 
Old Régime ’? 

To a people in such a mood as this it was easy to make the 
counsel of despair which consisted in smashing everything appear 
to be the simplest solution of all difficulties, and the agents of 
Babeuf, versed in all the methods of the Secret Societies for 
stirring up popular fury, succeeded in winning over a number of 
working-men to their views. One ingenious plan consisted in 
pasting up large incendiary placards around which accomplices 
known as ‘ groupeurs ’—or, as we might say, ‘ crowd-collectors ’ 
—were employed to assemble as if by accident, and then to read 
the words aloud, pointing out the most important passages with 
their fingers. The Analyse de Babeuf thus exposed met with 
much applause from the working-men who could but dimly under- 
stand its real purport. At the same time inflammatory pamphlets 
dilating on the greed of the tradesmen and the infamies of the 
Government were circulated in the Faubourgs where the women 
of the people eagerly read them aloud to their menfolk whilst at 
work. So great was the enthusiasm thus created that the 
Babouvistes entertained no doubt of being able to enlist the whole 
proletariat in the movement, and by the beginning of May it was _ 
estimated that an army of no less than 17,000 people would 
assemble on the day of insurrection. These forces included 4500 
soldiers and 6000 of the police who by lavish promises of booty 
had been won over to the conspiracy. 

The following programme for the ‘ great day’ was now drawn 
up by the Secret Directory : at a given moment the revolutionary 
army was to march on the Legislative Assembly, on the head- 
quarters of the army and on the houses of the ministers. The 
best-trained troops were to be sent to the arsenals and the munition 
factories and also to the camps of Vincennes and Grenelle in the 
hope that the 8000 men encamped there would join in the move- 
ment. Meanwhile orators were to hold forth to the soldiers and 
women were to present them with refreshment and civic wreaths. 
In the event of their remaining proof against these seductions the 
streets were to be barricaded, and stones, bricks, boiling water and 
vitriol thrown down on the heads of the troops. ll supplies for 
the capital were then to be seized and placed under the control of 
the leaders; at the same time the wealthier classes were to be 
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driven from their houses which were immediately to be converted 
into lodgings for the poor. The members of the Directory were 
then to be butchered, likewise all citizens who offered any resist- 
ance to the insurgents. The insurrection thus ‘happily ter- 
minated,’ as Babeuf naively expressed it, the whole people were 
to be assembled in a public square and invited to co-operate in 
the choice of their representatives. ‘ The plan,’ writes Buonarroti, 
‘ was to talk to the people without reserve and without digressions, 
and to render the most impressive homage to its sovereignty.’ 
But lest the people perchance blinded to its truest interests might 
fail to recognise its saviours in the persons of the conspirators, 
the Babouvistes proposed to follow up their homage of the people’s 
sovereignty by demanding that ‘executive power should be ex- 
clusively confided to themselves,’ for, as Buonarroti observed, ‘ at 
the beginning of a revolution it is necessary, even out of respect 
for the real sovereignty of the people, to occupy oneself less with 
the wishes of the nation than to place supreme authority in strongly 
revolutionary hands.’ Once in these hands it would of course 
remain there, and the Babouvistes with all the civil and military 
forces at their back would be able to impose their system of State 
serfdom on the submissive people. It is fearful to imagine what 
blood might once again have reddened the streets of Paris 
if an unforeseen obstacle had not arisen in the path of the con- 
spirators—namely, a traitor in the camp. This man, called 
Grisel, was a soldier in the 33rd Brigade who had been drawn 
against his will into the conspiracy. Strolling one April evening 
on the Quai des Tuileries, Grisel had encountered an old friend, 
a tailor named Mugnier, who was an enthusiastic Babouviste. 
Mugnier, convinced that he would find a sympathiser in Grisel, 
proceeded to pour forth complaints against the government, and 
ended by introducing him to several of his fellow-conspirators. 
A few days later one of these men met Grisel in a café, and 
becoming loquacious under the influence of drink confided to him 
part of the plan of the conspiracy. Grisel fearing to make an 
enemy of so dangerous a man dared not express his disapproval, 
and his new associates encouraged by his apparent agreement with 
their views invited him to one of their meetings at the café of the 
‘ Bains Chinois,’ whither they had removed after the closing down 
of the so-called ‘Panthéon.’ Here Grisel found himself in the 
thick of the conspiracy ; violent speeches were made—both by men 
and women—revolutionary songs were sung, amongst others a 
dirge on the death of Robespierre. Meanwhile wine and cider 
flowed freely, and Grisel, invited to take part in the ‘orgy’ as 
he afterwards described it, was hailed as an acquisition to the 
cause. One of the conspirators then handed him some of Babeuf’s 
pamphlets for distribution amongst the soldiers and asked him to 
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compose others for the same purpose. Grisel realised that it was 
too late to draw back, for the conspirators having taken him into 
their confidence would certainly dispose of him by a dagger thrust 
if he now disassociated himself from their designs. Accordingly 
he set himself to the task assigned him but not without first con- 
sulting his battalion-commander, who advised him to continue in 
his réle of Babouviste. Grisel warming to the work thereupon 
composed a violent letter entitled Franc-Libre 4 son ami La 
Terreur, inciting the troops to rebellion, and in which he was 
careful to imitate the pompous and meaningless phraseology of 
the conspirators. This effusion met with the heartiest applause 
at the Bains Chinois, and Grisel who had hitherto been only partly 
initiated into the details of the insurrection, now found himself 
received into the inner councils of the leaders. At the first of 
these meetings consisting only of five members—Babeuf, 
Germain, Buonarroti, Didier, and Darthé—Grisel saw the leader 
of the conspiracy for the first time, and looking at him with some 
curiosity noticed with surprise that Babeuf, of whose genius he 
had heard so much, presented an appearance of ‘extreme 
mediocrity ’ whilst his behaviour showed him to be more eccentric 
than original. In fact the whole band seemed to the newcomer 
a party of maniacs, and his first feeling was one of remorse at 
the idea of giving over the victims of mere mental disorder to 
justice. When therefore Babeuf unfolded his scheme of insur- 
rection entailing the wholesale massacre of the government, the 
wealthy, and all existing authorities, Grisel overcome with horror 
ventured to expostulate, pointing out the terrible consequences of 
overthrowing the Government : 

‘What will you put in its place? . . . Will there not be an 
interval between the fall of the government . . . and that which 
you will put in its place? It will be complete anarchy ; all the 
restraints of law will be broken. I pray you think it over... .’ 

This moderation nearly proved fatal to Grisel, and seeing the 
threatening glances directed towards him he hastily repaired his 
error by plunging into a violent harangue in which he proposed to 
burn down all the chateaux round Paris before falling on the mem- 
bers of the Directory. The suggestion did not, however, find 
favour with the conspirators, who saw in the destruction of the cha- 
teaux an end to their hopes of booty ; nevertheless Grisel had now 
regained their good opinion, and was admitted to further meetings 
of the committee. At one of these Darthé read aloud the finished 
plan of insurrection to which further atrocious details had been 
added-—everyone attempting to exercise any authority was 
instantly to be put to death, the armourers were to be forced to 
give up their arms, the bakers their supplies of bread, and those 
who resisted hoisted to the nearest lantern; the same fate was 
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reserved for all wine and spirit merchants who might refuse to 
provide the brandy needed to inflame the populace and drive them 
into violence. ‘ All reflection on the part of the people must be 
avoided,’ ran the written directions to the leaders, ‘ they must 
commit acts which will prevent them from going back.’ 

Amongst the whole of this ferocious band Rossignol, the 
former general of the revolutionary armies in La Vendée, showed 
himself the most bloodthirsty : 

‘I will not have anything to do with your insurrection,’ he 
cried, ‘ unless heads fall like hail . . . unless it inspires so great 
@ terror that it makes the whole universe shudder . . .'"—a dis- 
course that met with unanimous applause. 

The 11th of May had been fixed for the great day of explosion 
when not only Paris but all the large cities of France worked on 
by the agents of Babeuf were to rise and overthrow the whole 
structure of civilisation. But Grisel had sought an interview 
with Carnot, and the Government, warned of the impending 
attack, was ready to meet it. On the morning of the day ap- 
pointed a placard was found posted up on all the walls of Paris 
bearing these words : 


The Executive Directory to the Citizens of Paris 


Citizens, a frightful plot is to break out this night or to-morrow at 
the dawn of day. A band of thieves and murderers has formed the project 
of butchering the Legislative Assembly, all the members of the gove.nment, 
the staff of the Army and all constituted authorities in Paris. The Con- 
stitution of ’93 is to be proclaimed. This proclamation is to be the signal 
for a general pillage of Paris, of houses as much as of stores and shops, 
and the massacre of a great number of citizens is to be carried out at the 
same time. But be reassured, good citizens; the government is watching, 
it knows the leaders of the plot and their methods . . . be calm therefore 
and carry on your ordinary business; the government has taken infallible 
measures for outwitting their schemes and for giving them up with their 
partisans to the vengeance of the law. 


Then without further warning the police burst into the house 
where Babeuf and Buonarroti were drawing up a rival placard 
calling the people to revolt. In the the midst of their task the arm 
of the law surprised and seized them, and on the following morn- 
ing forty-five other leaders of the conspiracy were arrested 
likewise and thrown into the Abbaye. Alas! for the support they 
had hoped for from the populace! The revolutionary army on 
which they had counted, impressed as the people always are by a 
display of authority, went over to the police in support of law and 
order. With the removal of the agitators the whole populace 
came to its senses and realised the full horror of the plot into 
which they had been inveigled. 

The working-man [a government reporter writes] no longer regards the 
conspiracy as a wild story, the pillage promised him makes him shrag 
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his shoulders, and he feels that the brigands hailing from no one knows 
where would have pillaged the working-man himself. Their remark is 
‘It would be better to stay as we are and to send all those rascals to the 
scaffold!’ When the project of the massacre is read and these words ‘all 
reflection on the part of the people must be avoided; they must commit 
acts which will prevent them from going back,’ the readers are overcome 
with anger. They see that the scoundrels wished to make them the victims. 
‘Let the Directory have them all hanged and may Hell swallow them up!’ 
—that is their reflection. Some soldiers reading these dreadful documents 
say loudly ‘ Soldiers of liberty will never have for friends thieves, brigands 
and assassins!’ 


The appeals of Babeuf’s friends to the working-classes urging 
them to rescue the prisoners fell therefore on deaf ears. In vain 
hordes of viragos enlisted by the conspirators paraded the 
Faubourgs, telling the working-men of Saint-Antoine that their 
comrades in Saint-Marceau were taking up arms and proclaiming 
in Saint-Marceau that Saint-Antoine was rising ; the working-men 
of both districts indignantly repulsed these furies who admitted 
with tears they had been paid to stir up insurrection. 

On the 27th of August 1796 all the leaders of the conspiracy 
to the number of forty-seven were removed to Vendéme to await 
their trial, which, however, did not begin until February 20 
of the following year and lasted until the end of May. Babeuf’s 
behaviour in court alternated between brazen defiance and pitiable 


weakness. Already at his cross-examination in Paris he had 
declared himself to be merely the agent of a conspiracy : 


‘I attest they do me too much honour in decorating me with the title 
of head of this affair. I declare that I had only a secondary and limited 
part in it. . . . The heads and the leaders needed a director of public 
opinion, [ was in the position to enlist this opinion. .. .’ 


Who were the mysterious chiefs referred to by Babeuf? The 
Illuminati? The order, as we know, was still active throughout 
Europe and America, and if Babeuf was not merely lying from 
cowardice this seems the most likely explanation of his statement. 
At the same time he maintained his unalterable belief in Com- 
munism though now admitting it to be an ideal for ever unattain- 
able. This final abandonment of the revolutionary programme, 
however, did not save him, and on the 27th of May 1797 sentence 
of death was passed on Babeuf and Darthé ; seven of their fellow- 
conspirators were ordered to be deported, the rest acquitted. The 
two condemned men vainly attempted to stab themselves with 
stilettos they had concealed beneath their clothing, but were 
removed to their cells by the police, and on the 28th of May the 
* Chief of the Equals’ and his companion perished on the scaffold. 

So ended Babeuf but not so Babouvisme. Buonarroti still 
survived to hand on the torch of conflagration to the revolutionary 
groups of the early nineteenth century, and in the person of 
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Cabet, the doctrines of Babeuf found a further exponent. But 
Cabet’s pacific attempt to establish Communism ended in as com- 
plete a failure as the plan of his master to bring it about by 
means of revolution. The little band of enthusiastic ‘ Icarians ’ 
who set out for Texas in 1848 under the leadership of Cabet, 
taking for their device the Babouviste maxim ‘ Everyone accord- 
ing to his strength ; to everyone according to his needs,’ ended by 
ostracising their leader and dragged out a miserable existence— 
like all other experimentalists of the kind—until their final 
extinction. 

But it was in Marx that both the doctrine and the spirit of 
Babeuf survived the most triumphantly—Marx, that shameless 
plagiarist of other men’s ideas, that pilferer of Rousseau, 
Weishaupt, Robespierre, Clootz and Babeuf, who by trans- 
posing the philosophies of his predecessors into algebraical 
formulae worked out by false equations won for himself the repu- 
tation of profundity. Babeuf has gone done to posterity as a 
madman ; Marx as a genius. Yet Babeuf’s doctrine, extravagant 
as it might be, was at least intelligible, whilst Marx clothed his 
ideas in language so obscure that to this day no one knows pre- 
cisely what he meant to convey. According to the Syndicalist 
Sorel the Marxians of to-day have entirely misinterpreted their 
master’s meaning, and though in the main he appears to advocate 
the State Socialism of Babeuf, Sorel declares that in reality Marx 
had no plan of reconstruction. With this policy Sorel himself 
is heartily in accord, the important thing being to bring about 
‘the day,’ that ‘ great day of the people ’ first devised by Babeuf, © 
which like ‘ der Tag’ of the Prussians, has ever been held before 
the deluded eyes of the people. After that Sorel frankly promises 
—nothing. Who shall say then that Babeuf was madder than 
either of his successors—the prophets of the two great schools of 
revolutionary thought : Syndicalism and State Socialism? 


Suppose that an honest citizen of Paris had closed his eyes 
on this troublous world one night during that summer of 1796 
and were to open them again in London of 1920. What strange 
and wonderful sights would meet his astonished gaze! Horseless 
carriages that propel him with fearful rapidity through the traffic, 
monster dragon-flies humming in the blue ether over his head, 
Hades-like openings in the ground through which he finds himself 
lowered as if by magic into the bowels of the earth, and then 
whirled through the darkness, raised again by the same mysterious 
agency into the light of day—and suddenly as he emerges from 
the realms of Erebus a bundle of pamphlets is thrust into his 
hands. He opens them and reads at random such passages as 


these : 
3x2 
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We already know that the root of the evil of all plundering wars, of 
oppression of the working-classes and of all the atrocities of capitalism, is 
that the wealth of the world has been enslaved by a few State-organised 
capitalist bands, who own all the wealth of the earth as their private 
property. . . . To deprive the rich of their power by depriving them of 
their wealth, by force, that is the paramount duty of the working-class, of 
the Labour Party, the party of Communists. . . . In a Communist order 
all the wealth belongs not to individuals or classes, but to society as a 
whole; no one man is master over it. All are equal comrades. .. . The 
work is carried out jointly, according to a pre-arranged labour plan. A 
central bureau of statistics calculates how much it is required to manu- 
facture in a year: such and such a number of boots, trousers, sausages, 
blacking, wheat, cloth, and so on. It will also calculate that for this 
purpose such and such a number of men must work on the fields and in 
the sausage work respectively, and such and such a number in the large 
communal tailoring workshops etc., and working hands will be distributed 
accordingly. [‘A simple affair of numbering things and people,’ our 
citizen of Paris murmurs reminiscently, ‘a simple operation of calculation 
and combinations. . . .’] All this can be attained only by working to a 
single plan and by organising the whole community into one vast labour 
commune. . . . The introduction of a labour record book and a consump- 
tion record book for every bourgeois, including the village bourgeois, would 
be a long step forward. ... 


Elsewhere our citizen of Paris reads that it is hoped eventually 
money will disappear, that sale and purchase will give way to 
barter, that all citizens between the ages of sixteen and fifty, 
whether men or women, must be subject to compulsory labour, 
and that in order to achieve this ideal condition of things the 
working-class must engage in ‘a bloody, painful, heroic 
struggle,’ etc. 

Our Parisian pauses and rubs his eyes. ‘ But is the Babouviste 
conspiracy then still in progress? Have I really slept a hundred 
and twenty-four years? Does Babeuf yet live?’ 

And it is answered him : ‘ We know nothing of Babeuf. These 
books we have given you set forth the principles of Bolshevism— 
the great new creed that is to regenerate the earth! ’ 

The visitor from eighteenth-century Paris shrugs his 
shoulders : ‘New? But between Babouvisme and Bolshevism I 
see no difference. In all else the world has progressed amazingly ; 
here alone it has stood still.’ 

And he would be right. Since those far-off days of 1796 
mechanics, electricity, bacteriology, chemistry, hygiene—science 
in all its branches, and more important still humanitarianism— 
have gone forward by leaps and bounds, but this one school of 
thought, Socialism, that dares to call itself progressive, that brands 
with its foolish word ‘reactionary’ the ceaseless movement of 
social reform, has not advanced one step, has, in the words of 
Prince Kropotkin, ‘added absolutely nothing to the ideas that 
were circulating among the French people’ during the great 
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Revolution. In the face of thig really terrible admission may not 
Socialism fairly be described by its own favourite epithet as the 
most ‘ reactionary ’ force in the modern world? For after another 
century and a quarter of revolutionary agitation it has simply 
brought us back again to that grotesque episode in its history— 
the Conspiracy of Babeuf ! 

Nesta H. WEBSTER. 


Note.—The above quotations are taken from Bucharin’s Pro- 
gramme of the World Revolution, pp. 14-16, Lenin’s The Soviets 
at Work, p. 21, and The Russian Code of Labour Laws, p. 6. 
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REPUBLICANISM IN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY 


THE Austrian and German Empires have vanished from the 
horizon and a series of Republics have sprung from their ashes. 
By the average American and by many Englishmen this modifi- 
cation is considered to be of transcendent importance and of 
necessity to affect the substance as well as the form of the institu- 
tions involved. Republicanism to them is virtually synonymous 
with liberty just as imperialism is consonant with militarism, and 
when the defeat of the Central Powers caused the abdication of 
two Emperors, and of a score or more of Kings, as well as the 
renunciation of a like aggregate of Crown Princes, they saw in 
this result the triumph of free institutions. 

While it is, perhaps, difficult to overestimate the salutary 
lesson which the overthrow of arbitrary, irresponsible government 
implies, it is perfectly possible to fall into the equally pernicious 
error of attaching too much importance to the show and appliances 
of freedom, to the dress and paraphernalia of liberty. Henry 
Clay and his disciples of 1820 saw in the struggling Spanish 
Colonies the germs of Republics destined to rival the United States 
in the orderly administration of their internal affairs, the equal 
protection of their laws, and the subordination of the military 
to the civil power. Practically a century of freedom from foreign 
control and the maintenance of Republican forms of government, 
based upon the wax and parchment of written constitutions, 
breathing the spirit of liberty and crystallising the soundest prin- 
ciples of governmental policy, have there produced results which 
are far from reassuring. 

It would, however, be obviously misleading to gauge the 
Austro-German and more particularly the German field, solely 
in the light of experience derived from a survey of Latin-American 
conditions. France is the immediate neighbour of Germany, the 
intellectual level of her people is virtually on a par with that of 
the country beyond the Rhine, and to facilitate the parallel it may 
be pointed out that the change from an Empire to that of the 
present French Republic was effected, just as is the case in 
Germany, as a consequence of a signal defeat in a foreign war. 


a 
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The incomparable recuperative power shown by the French 
after their disasters of 1870, their forbearance in doing everything 
honourable to avoid a conflict which had humiliated them, and the 
way in which they have conducted themselves from the beginning 
to the end of the Great War, afford indisputable evidence of the 
healthfulness of the present French rule, but do not necessarily 
establish that, because the government of France is admirably 
conducted under the name and style of the French Republic, 
France is really a Republic in the sense that the term is under- 
stood in English-speaking countries ; nor is it proven that, because 
the words ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity’ everywhere meet 
the eye, these expressions convey the same import as attaches to 
them in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Keeping prominently in view not only what France has accom- 
plished during the last four years but considering at a glance its 
foreign and domestic policy, not only from and after 1870, but 
since the days of the First Empire, the mind is struck with the 
fact, on the one hand that France has, since 1804, known two 
Empires, two antagonistic monarchical régimes, and two 
Republics, and on the other hand to-day emerges victorious from 
a war during which she changed her ministry seven times, and 
still maintains her fundamental institutions practically as they 
were during the days of the First Empire and really perpetuating, 
in the last and final analysis, a condition of affairs which stood 
the shock of the French Revolution, was cemented and buttressed 
by Louis the Fourteenth, owed its definitive form to the genius 
of Richelieu, and goes back for its origin and its life-giving fluid 
to the days when the French monarchy first consolidated its 
power. 

When so many changes can occur, when even a Republican 
form of government, which from its essence must mark every 
pulsation of the nation’s heart, can witness during less than fifty 
years of life to more than fifty different ministries, varying from 
the ultra-conservative, aristocratic type to the most advanced form 
of radical socialism, and with all shades and varieties between 
these two extremes, and still adhere to a fixed policy and main- 
tain unimpaired the fundamental institutions of the country, it 
would appear that, where such conditions obtain, charters and 
constitutions are the mere externals which set off liberty to advan- 
tage and serve as its image and superscription, but that the real 
government must be hidden from sight, existing in substance 
though invisible and intangible in form. And so it is. There 
is in France an Imperium in Imperio which rules if it does not 
reign, and whose true meaning and import, power, tenacity and 
ubiquity are grasped, once certain under-currents of French history 
are fathomed, , 
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The French have never known an institution answering to 
the British yeomanry, copyholders were not recognised by their 
laws, and during their early history all efforts to create municipal 
institutions-were futile, for while they copied the forms of liberty 
they lacked that bold and sturdy spirit by which alone liberty can 
be maintained, and thus were the three most important guarantees 
for the liberty of the Anglo-Saxon world non-existent in France. 

The English aristocracy was forced by its own weakness to 
rely on the people, and the people profited by this dependence 
upon them to strengthen their own liberties. France knew but two 
classes-—those who were noble and those who were not noble, 
and it may almost be said that under their feudal system every 
man was either a tyrant or a slave. 

When therefore, as early as the fourteenth century, the liber- 
ties of Englishmen were secured—and after that date their only 
concern has been to increase what had already been obtained—the 
French at about this time found the power of the aristocracy 
succeeded, in a great measure, by that of the Crown. Richelieu 
the better to encompass the overthrow of feudalism accentuated 
a tendency to centralisation which existed even before his day ; 
Louis the Fourteenth emphasised this policy and Napoleon carried 
it to a degree hitherto almost unfathomed.’* 

The Bourbon Monarchy knew of Normandy and Brittany, of 
Gascony and Bearn, and of scores of other provinces, divided along 
historical and linguistic lines. The Revolution abolished all of 
these, and if the old régime had its Coutume de Paris, its Coutume 
d’Orléans and so many other different Coutumes that a traveller 
changed the law to which he was amenable oftener than his 
postillion changed his horse, Bonaparte brought about unity when 
he promulgated his Code Napoléon. So absolutely all-pervading 
was the constructive genius of the great Corsican, in this field of 
consolidation and unification, that while France has never shown 
a distinct tendency to deviate from the path thus outlined, when 
Waterloo drove him from his throne there apparently remained 
no further lines of governmental endeavour wherein centralisation 
could be practised. 

The net result of this evolution, which has been more powerful 
than Revolution itself, is that in France everything is referred 
to one common centre in which all civil functions are absorbed. 
If it be true that there are governmental agents all over the 
country, they in turn own allegiance to the central power, report 
thereto, receive instructions therefrom, are amenable to no other 
authority, and can look for advancement to no other source. 
When in addition it is recalled that the artistic, literary and 
financial life of the country, acting as a free agent and not under 

1 Buckle, History of Civilisation in England, vol. i. p. 449 et seq. 
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legislative control, has, of its own motion, obeyed the same 
instinct, it becomes increasingly manifest that the frame is set 
for the creation of a human agency absorbing within itself all the 
effective power of government. If in the realm of zoology it is 
known that the structure of a single tooth is a criterion of the 
nature and organisation of the species to which it belongs, it is 
reasonable to assume that the picture which has been thus rapidly 
sketched not only forecasts the existence of that entity which is 
known as the French bureaucratic system, but clearly defines the 
all-pervading and time-resisting influence thereof. The priests of 
Ancient Egypt laughed at the pomp and majesty of the Pharaoh 
because in their sanctuary resided the true essentials of govern- 
mental control. The veneer of power nestled in the purple of 
royalty but its substance rested upon the sacerdotal cloth. 
Governments and ministries, Kings, Emperors and Republics 
have come and gone in France without modifying the arterial 
system of the nation because such externals only scratch the 
surface. 

Power is not divided between the aristocracy and the Crown, 
as it was in the beginning ; it is not centred in the King, as it was 
under the Roi Soleil; it is not absorbed by one single elective 
assembly, as it was during the Reign of Terror; it is not the 
birthright of the noble, as it was before the democratic spirit of 
the guillotine made all men equal; but, as has been so tersely 
expressed by Buckle, it is vested in a ‘ machinery well worthy of 
the design. The entire country is covered by an immense army 
of officials who, in the regularity of their descending series, form 
an admirable emblem of that feudal principle, which, ceasing to 
be territorial, has become personal.” The number of civil 
functionaries who are paid by the government to trouble. the 
people, says the same author, ‘ passes all belief, being estimated 
at different periods during the present century [the nineteenth 
century] at from 138,400 to upwards of 800,000 ’ * ; and when it is 
observed that since this estimate was made the telegraph and 
telephone services have been enormously extended and several of 
the great railway systems have been nationalised, it becomes 
evident that the figures quoted are to-day far short of the truth. 

This administrative tutelage, under which France is still 
labouring, is so thoroughly entrenched that nothing, not even the 
French Revolution itself, has been able to shake if, for it is a 
French pen, that of de Tocqueville, which writes that* ‘the 
Revolution did not, as is generally supposed, change the character 
of our civilisation, as it existed at that date, nor did it either 
arrest its progress or alter in their essence any one of the funda- 


2 Buckle, op. cit. vol. i. p. 451. 
® De Tocqueville, L’ancien régime et la révolution, p. 29. 
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mental Jaws upon which human society is based. There was 
simply substituted for purely feudal institutions a social order 
more uniform and simpler and having equality as its basis.’ 

This bureaucratic institution not only exists in the adminis- 
trative and executive branches of the government, resulting in the 
creation of permanent under-secretaries of state and divisional 
heads who are the real ministers, but even permeates the judiciary. 
There the same elaborate hierarchy obtains as in the other depart- 
ments. The youthful judge enters upon his career without a 
preliminary probationary period at the bar and finds himself 
segregated from his former classmates as a necessary consequence 
of the diverging lines which separate the practitioner from the 
bench. 

As ‘it is worthy of remark,’ again to cite de Tocqueville,‘ 
‘that among all the ideas and all the sentiments which prepared 
the French Revolution the idea of and the taste for public liberty, 
properly so called, were the last to take shape as they were the 
first to disappear,’ it is not to be expected that the French laws 
of to-day should afford an inspiring spectacle of liberty to a mind 
trained to the atmosphere of Anglo-American freedom. The very 
setting of the Court room tends to show that the law which is 
there applied does not get its spark from the lamp of liberty. 

Criminal justice involves potentially, at any rate, the life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness of every man, woman and child. 
‘ Such is their anxiety to protect society against criminals,’ writes 
Buckle,* ‘ that when an offender is placed at the bar of one of their 
courts there is exhibited a spectacle which it is no idle boast to 
say we, in England, could not tolerate for a single hour. There 
is seen a great public magistrate, by whom the prisoner is about 
to be tried, examining him, in order to ascertain his supposed 
guilt, re-examining him, crossexamining him, performing the 
duties not of a judge but of a prosecutor, and bringing to bear 
against the unhappy man all the authority of his judicial position, 
all his professional subtlety, all his experience, all the dexterity of 
his practised understanding.’ Counsel for the accused plays an 
effaced, almost inexistent réle, and there are in many instances 
certain burdens of proof thrown upon his shoulders which appear 
to be at variance with elementary principles of justice. Such a 
procedure ‘ brings the administration of justice into disrepute by 
associating with it an idea of unfairness, and because it injures that 
calm and equable temper, which it is impossible fully to maintain 
under a system that makes a magistrate an advocate and turns the 
judge into a partizan.”* 


“ De Tocqueville, op. cit. p. 233. 5 Buckle, op. cit. p. 451 et seq. 
* Buckle, ibéd. 
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In civil and commercial cases the same incongruous spectacle 
is presented. The theory underlying the whole procedure is that 
the presiding judge is the centre from which society radiates and 
that the opposing litigants are but pawns upon the field before 
him. Oral evidence at the trial of action with examination of 
witness by Counsel is unknown, and in the very rare instances 
where parole evidence is heard, the inquiry takes place in chambers 
usually after an interlocutory judgment has set forth the specific 
question upon which the court desires enlightenment, and the 
evidence of relations by blood or marriage, connexions, heirs- 
presumptive, the clerks or servants of either party or anyone who 
has direct personal interest in the matter, can be challenged and 
will be excluded. 

But as if further to accentuate that pupilage which is incon- 
sistent with liberty, it had been ordained that the State shall 
be a party to all civil cases, and accordingly a functionary known 
as the Ministére Public is a technical party to all such actions. 
Liberty is outspokén, fearless and self-reliant, and because 
French justice breathes a spirit of tutelage and is antagonistic to 
all ideas of individuality it has been established that justice must 
be anonymous, and accordingly, even although the bench is 
always composed of at least three judges, dissenting opinions are 
not allowed, judgments are handed down under the sole signature 
of the presiding member of the Court, whether he be in the 
minority or majority, and so scrupulously is the secret of delibera- 
tion guarded that, in order to eliminate any possibility of it being 
known whose brain dictated the decree, the draft of the judgment 
is almost invariably entrusted to the President of the bench. A 
judiciary cast in such a mould would have fawned before the 
Earl of Strafford and would have been incapable of producing a 
Coke. 

The Habeas Corpus is the palladium of Anglo-Saxon liberty, 
and in the light of the facts adduced it would appear as if the only 
hope for the maintenance in France of that liberty, of which such 
@ writ is but a symbol, must be sought in the Bar of the country. 

Edmund Burke, who in his speech on ‘Conciliation with 
America’ paid the highest tribute to the American legal pro- 
fession, when he turned to France, and before he had become so 
embittered as to warp the value of his testimony, did not hesitate 
to declare that ‘ whatever the personal merits of many individual 
lawyers must have been, and in many it undoubtedly was very 
considerable, in that milifary kingdom no part of the profession 
had been much regarded except the highest of all.’” However just 
or unjust such criticism may have been in 1789 is of no interest 


7 Edmund Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution (Everyman’s 
Library), p. 40. 
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to this inquiry. Suffice it to say that Grévy, probably the fore- 
most French lawyer of his day, became the second President of 
the Third Republic, and that Poincaré is a member of the Bar. 
Waldeck Rousseau, the greate.t Premier modern France has 
produced (excepting Clemenceau and Clemenceau alone), Briand 
the peerless orator, and scores of others whose names are on every 
tongue, are or were leading active practitioners, and through 
their success afford conclusive proof of the present high standard 
of the French legal profession. And yet this Bar, so masterfully 
led, submits to an attenuation of its prerogatives, and French 
public opinion calmly stands by and accepts the resulting anomaly, 
when from the viewpoint of the Anglo-American mind the restric- 
tion placed upon the Bar of the land gnaws at the very liberties 
of the people. 

In France the functions of the British barrister and solicitor 
are not cumulated in one person, as is the case in the United 
States, but there exists a rule somewhat analogous to that obtain- 
ing in England, in the sense that all pleadings must be drafted by 
an avoué and filed by him, and the party sued must be similarly 
represented by an avoué, although the trial of the same cause is 
conducted not by the avoué thus designated, but by an avocat. 
While all this is perfectly proper, it appears almost incompre- 
hensible, to one who has not consulted the very text of the law 
itself, that ‘avoués are ministerial officers attached to Courts of 
Justice. Their official duties consist in getting up the facts of the 
case and in filing the pleadings.’* 

It is in no sense consonant with Anglo-American standards 
that such duties as lie within the province of an avoué should 
be performed by government officials, as therefrom results an 
undue intrusion of the state into the private concerns of the 
individual. The argument which is being insisted upon would, 
however, lose its driving force if it stopped at this point. So 
essential is it that any lingering doubt be dissipated that the 
text which will be cited will not be taken from an English writer 
nor from a French publicist but from a technical French law-book. 
The law enacted April 28, 1816, and in force to-day, declares that 
the Office of avoué ‘ is susceptible of private ownership and as such 
may be acquired in just the same way as any other species of 
property, that is to say, by sale, exchange, donation, testamentary 
bequest or otherwise.’”* The number of these offices varies 
according to the size and importance of the Court to which the 
incumbent is attached. In a judicial district like that of Paris 
it is stated that these posts sell for well over a million francs. 

The highest rung of the French judicial ladder is the Court of 


* Pandectes frangaises, verbo ‘ avoué.’ 
% Ibid, 
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Cassation. There avowé and avocat are blended into one person 
whose title is that of ‘ avocat 4 la Cour de Cassation.’ The right 
of defending one’s interest before the court of last resort may 
be considered such a sacred attribute that this cumulation may 
have been deemed to have been brought about to safeguard the 
liberty of defence. Such is far from the case, for a royal ordinance 
of September 10, 1817, enacts that there shall ‘be attached to 
the Court of Cassation, ministerial officers known as avocats a la 
Cour de Cassation, who alone shall have power to file pleadings 
or argue, verbally or in writing, before the said Court,’ and, as if 
further to impress upon the institutions thus created the character 
of a self-perpetuating, closed corporation, the number of the said 
avocats is irrevocably fixed at sixty. 

These posts become the private property of their incumbents, 
and to-day whenever an applicant desires to enter this Holy of 
Holies he ‘ must present to the secretary of the order (1) proof 
that he has practised law for at least three years, (2) the resig- 
nation or death certificate of the avocat to whose post he aspires, 
and (3) a certified copy of the contract entered into with the 
retiring avocat or his heirs.’*® When it is recalled that the 
chivalrous, staunch people, whose heroism on many a battlefield 
has contributed largely to help to make life worth living, number, 
exclusive of Alsace-Lorraine, over 38,000,000, that France has 
but one Court of Cassation, and that sixty men and no more have 
the right to practise law before this high tribunal, and can barter, 
sell or bequeath this monopolistic right, it becomes clear that 
this franchise is worth an immense sum to the beneficiary thereof 
and constitutes a strangle-hold upon justice, but all this seems 
to imply that the French idea of Liberty must differ radically 
from that which inspired Thomas Jefferson as he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 

And again a score of articles of the French code might be cited 
enumerating certain legal instruments which can only be validly 
passed before an official known as a Notary Public. The office 
of Notary is again an hereditary franchise, and the number of the 
incumbents, fifteen, irrevocably fixed by statute with the same 
collateral consequences before cited.* Even the sheriffs 
(huissiers) who serve the writs for the courts, if they be in the 
strict sense of the term government officials, have an hereditary 
right to their office. 

The French are a great and splendid people, full of mettle, 
high-spirited, abounding in knowledge, artistic, overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness, generous to a fault, and leaders in 
the purest acceptance of the term ; but it is their own publicist, 


10 Pandectes francaises, verbo ‘avocat & la Cour de Cassation.’ 
11 Pandectes franceises, verbo ‘ notaire.’ 
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Alexis de Tocqueville, who, among others, has declared that ‘ at 
various times, since the days of the Revolution, one has seen the 
passion for liberty go out, spring up again, go out again, only 
to spring up anew; thus will it long continue to do, always in- 
efficient and badly regulated, easily discouraged, easily frightened 
and easily conquered, superficial and transitory.”** Whatever 
may or may not have been the fluctuations of the wave of liberty 
thus defined, the light which kindled such a flame must have 
been fed with an oil which could never have been indigenous to 
a soil where the English language is spoken, for even when the 
lamp of liberty was shining the brightest justice was administered 
in a manner and within an environment upon which an admirer 
of France has touched as lightly as the presentation of his 
argument has permitted him to do. 

If the French are to-day a free people it is because ‘ the passion 
of equality always lies at the bottom of their hearts, just as it was 
the first passion to take hold of their hearts.’ Every French 
soldier carries in his haversack the baton of a Marshal of France, 
al] distinctions based upon birth are gone, and la France 
égalitaire has come through a severe test and been found as true 
as steel. 

Germany has within her body politic a bureaucratic system 
moulded into shape by Frederick the Great, and fondled, 
strengthened and engrafted upon the very soul of the state by 
his successors. The German government has been believed to 
see everything, know everything, and provide for everything, and 
its civil servants stand as a compact unit, a state within the 
state, perfectly prepared and equipped, under the banner of 
Republicanism, to impress their personality upon Democracy 
which is in the crucible. 

The French Revolution burned as fiercely as any fire of reform 
can possibly burn anywhere or at any time. The French 
bureaucracy stood as adamant against its assaults, and to-day, 
notwithstanding successive changes of political régimes, France 
may be said to enjoy the same essential institutions which were 
either carved out for her or maintained for her by the genius of 
Bonaparte. Her civil servants have done this for her even while 
the Fleur de Lys and the Tricolor were fighting for leadership. 

There is absolutely no information available, as these lines 
are written, that German bureaucracy will be less tenacious, less 
insidiously powerful, than French bureaucracy has proven itself 
to be. 

On the contrary, the French of 1789 were engaged in an 
universal levelling process confined to no class, restricted to no 
institutions and begotten by the French themselves. The 

12 De Tocqueville, op. cit. p 308 
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Germans of 1918 have not risen spontaneously but because their 
colours have gone down to defeat, and they interpreted the words 
of the victor to mean that the terms of peace might assume a 
more moderate tone if the Hohenzollern and his satellites were 
driven from the land and militarism at least nominally crushed. 

If to find a name for a bodily ailment constitutes one fourth 
of the cure thereof, to isolate a specific cause for a national 
disaster not only enormously facilitates the task of reconstruction 
but almost suggests the perpetuation of those institutions which 
have not fallen within the circle thus outlined. Dynastic 
upheavals and denunciation of militarism afford two specifics which 
may act as an embalming fluid to keep alive the German bureau- 
cratic régime. Its French counterpart survived though assailed. 
The innate love for the machine-made man, the natural repug- 
nance to initiative, the worship of hierarchy, and the fondness 
for system, which are born in the German, justify the belief that 
if there be a plank saved from the wreck it will carry the German 
civil service to a place of safety. 

If this condition obtains, and at the moment all ig surmise, the 
altar may be dismantled and the gods still hover amid the ruins; 
but whether they be there or not, many generations yet unborn 
will have passed away before a Republic, as English-speaking 
people understand the term, can flourish beyond the Rhine. 

With the words of De Tocqueville carefully weighed and due 
value given to the instances, which might have been multiplied, 
it seems to be difficult to overestimate the conservative force of 
an entrenched hierarchy. Because it enjoys none of the outward 
appendages of power, because its workings are not seen, because 
the liberties of the people are supposed to be gauged by the 
standard of the constitutional guarantees assured unto them, does 
not mean that in contemplating the future of Germany it is 
possible to brush aside the institution which ruled France under 
Empires, Monarchies and Republics, and the counterpart of which 
flourishes in Germany. 

In France the spirit of equality permeates the atmosphere. 
Castes and classes are unknown. The only nobility that is recog- 
nised is that of character, the only aristocracy that of brains. 
And yet that liberty for which the American patriots of 1776 
shed their blood, in the light of the facts adduced, seems to be 
a goal towards which a patriotic Frenchman may strive rather 
than a possession upon which he may pride himself. 

The German of to-day may be able to define etymologically 
the term ‘ equality,’ but its practical import and true meaning 
he cannot grasp. Power he has always loved, subserviency has 
no secrets hidden from him. Such a doctrine as ‘ equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none’ is unknown to his meta- 
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physics. The laws of Germany in respect to property rights and 
criminal justice answer to the same general type as find expression 
in France. Germany knows nothing of equality and has a bureau- 
cratic system which is all-pervading and which may readily survive 
the fall of the Empire and of militarism. In these circumstances 
is it reasonable to expect that the plant of liberty will flourish in 
the near future on exotic soil, spreading that protecting shade 
under which the Anglo-Saxon world has long enjoyed peace and 
prosperity? Is it not rather more logical to suppose that while 
the world may applaud the apparent triumphant progress of 
Democracy, the German civil servant, as the Egyptian priest of 
old, will cynically smile and keep his hand upon the wheel? 


PIERRE CRABITES. 





WHO WON THE BATTLE OF 
TANNENBERG ? 


IN Germany before the war imaginative dominies were wont 
to point out to their scholars that East Prussia wag shaped like 
a Browning pistol and that a Pan-German Providence had directed 
its muzzle straight at the heart of Muscovy. To continue this 
metaphor, the railway line running due east from the fortress of 
K6nigsberg vi@ Insterburg and Gumbinnen, Stallupénen and 
Eydtkuhnen, and thence across the frontier in the direction of 
Kovno to the River Niemen, might be taken to represent the axis 
of the pistol’s bore. 

In August 1914, however, when the war suddenly wrapped 
Europe in a sheet of flame, this East Prussian pistol somehow 
missed fire. Out of the Russian forests all along the frontier, 
from Memel in the north to Soldau in the south, swarms of 
Cossack cavalry, fiercer than packs of wolves, swept down on 
the East Prussian wolds. They were the covering troops, the 
cloud of war, veiling the concentration of the Russian armies 
forming behind. 

In peace time East Prussia as I know it is a land of dream- 
ing lakes, forests and immense fenceless cornfields, a countryside 
dotted over with solitary windmills and red-roofed homesteads, 
with here and there an old castle still moated from the days before 
artillery ; and there were villages of rustic huts on whose chimneys 
and thatched roofs the stork loved to build. In the long summer 
days this lonely land of the German marches is a land of Camelot. 
Over its forests and dimpling lakes and wide curving fields of 
barley and rye broods a spell of enchantment. The Russian 
towns on the other side of this frontier are even more medieval. 
With their hovels, their beggars, their huge whitewashed churches 
and green-blue cupolas, their groups of sprawling, devil-may-care 
Russian cavalrymen, dicing and drinking in front of the custom- 
houses, with their untended roads and tumbledown bridges, they 
almost made one believe that Asia and Europe here confronted 
each other. 

Vor. LXXXVII—No. 519 885 3 L 
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During a summer vacation many years ago, as I passed one 
day through the Rominten woods on the German side of the fron- 
tier with my friend and colleague Professor X., of the University 
of K6nigsberg, we came across a little woodland tragedy that 
seemed to him a symbol. In the midst of a web, spread between 
two young fir trees, we saw an immense electric-winged dragon- 
fly entangled and about to die. One wing had already gone and 
the other was in tatters. Every little while a large black spider, 
the Archimago of this labyrinth, would dart down from his central 
post in the middle of the web and fiercely seek out the vulnerable 
joints of his exhausted and dying prey. ‘Even so,’ said 
Professor X., who, like all East Prussians, was obsessed with the 
traditional menace of Russia, ‘would East Prussia treat an in- 
vading army. In this fairyland of still blue water and silent 
forests we should enmesh our enemy and bite him to death.’ 

The War of 1914 broke out at the height of summer, before 
the corn was ready for the reapers. As East Prussia is one of 
the chief granaries of Germany, the German General Staff anc 
the peasants alike asked themselves the question ‘ Will the fields 
have time to ripen? Shall we be able to protect the corn against 
the invader?’ The General Staff trusted in Russian slowness ; 
and besides, the harvest was early that year. In Berlin a sort 
of heroic expectation of swift and mighty victories hung over the 
city. The woes of Belgium in flames seemed to the Germans 
as far off and as wildly romantic as a tale of Troy. Nor was a 
word allowed to mar this mood by revealing that Russian shells 
were already falling in German towns, in Memel and Tilsit, and 
that the Eastern province was in deadly peril. 

Confidence in German invincibility and in German valour was 
everywhere except, perhaps, at the G.H.Q. On the morning of 
the battle of Gumbinnen I happened to be at the house of Herr 
Professor A. in Berlin when his good spouse brought in the Eztra- 
blatt containing the news of the fall of Namur. The Professor’s 
little green eyes glittered with joy under his fox-red eyebrows and 
he and his wife fell on each other’s necks and kissed, as though 
in gratitude for God’s mercy. They were not bad people, but 
their one thought was ‘ Belgium is delaying operations. Woe to 
Belgium.’ Herr Baumeister R., too, a flourishing architect with 
whom in those days I played tennis, would tell me in the pauses 
between the sets about fresh Belgian cities in ruins and how he 
intended to transfer his activities to Brussels when peace came 
and help the Belgians to rebuild, in German style, their burnt- 
out homes. All the while, on the heath just otitside the tennis 
courts at the Reichskanzlerplatz, thousands of raw recruits, still 
in civilian clothes, were being drilled post-haste—crouching in 
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sand hollows, rising, running, taking position, carrying their 
machine-guns from hollow to hollow and being broken into the use 
of these weapons of which more and ever more were being in- 
satiably demanded, it was whispered, for the Russian front. For 
somehow or other, despite the Censor, it had leaked out that the 
Russians were in East Prussia. 

But there was no nervousness over such news. In those 
August days youths, mere schoolboys, volunteered by thousands, 
afraid lest the War should be over before they could get to where 
cities were falling to the German guns. The danger of death 
meant nothing to them. The high romance of victorious war and 
of dying in a victorious cause was upon them and the recruits 
sang the beautiful folk-songs handed down to them from a nobler 
age: Ich hatt’ einen Kameraden, Morgenrot and In der Heimat, 
da giebt’s ein Wiederseh’n. Sometimes they sang an Austrian 
verse that was new to me, inspired by this war : 


Driaben am Wiesenrand 
Hocken zwei Dohlen, 

Fall’ ich am Donaustrand, 
Fall’ ich in Polen, 

Es ist nicht Schad’ 

Seh’ ich nur unsere Fahnen 
Wehen auf Belgrad. 


At the beginning of the war the East Prussian front was 
treated as a kind of military stepchild. The troop trains and 
the heavy artillery all flowed westward to France and Belgium. 
All night we who lived in the Berlin streets along the railway line 
felt the houses quivering with the weight of passing armies. To 
the West, too, went the flower of Germany’s generals and staff 
officers. In the first week of August 1914 neither the Kaiser 
nor his General Staff on the Kénigsplatz dreamed of fighting a 
simultaneous offensive on two fronts. They underestimated 
Russia’s strength and Russia’s promptness, and only posted the 
weak Eighth Army—consisting of the 1st, 17th and 20th Army 
Corps, the First Reserve Army Corps, and the Third Reserve 
Division, supported by Landwehr regiments and Landsturm— 
along the East Prussian border, spreading them out fanwise. 
These troops were intended to act merely as a containing force 
until the swift sledge-hammer blows of Germany’s Polyphemic 
artillery with sudden onslaught had smitten France to pieces. 
Then the victorious armies of the West were to turn and cross 
to Russia, to finish the work the Austrian armies had begun. 

To-day, when in the light of history we reflect on the gigantic 
hazards of such a game, we cannot but think that the Germans 
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were mad to play it. The theory of the internal lines had intoxi- 
cated them. But ere the war was out both man and beast had 
had more than enough of being rushed from one edge of the 
Fatherland to the other. For three years the iron rails between 
the Rhine front and the East Prussian-Polish front were never 
to cool, and the clanking of waggons and gun trucks being hurled 
across Germany never to cease. This was not the form of war 
that Germany had contemplated. The ideal theory of internal 
lines provides for the alternate attack from a central position 
on the still separate armies of converging foes. As soon 
as the central army has to meet converging attacks simultaneously 
its central position, instead of being an advantage, becomes a. 
weakness and a peril. It was not until the night of Gumbinnen, 
the 20th of August 1914, that the grave decision was taken by the 
German General Staff to send reinforcements, which could ill be 
spared, from the Western to the Eastern front. This decision, 
arrived at under Russian pressure, was an infidelity to the theory 
of the internal lines. In the opinion of von Kluck, expressed in his 
conversation with me on the subject, it lost Germany the Marne 
and, with the Marne, the war. 

It is evident that the vital importance of Russia’s efforts in 
the East Prussian campaign of August 1914 has been unreasonably 
obscured by the tactical defeat of the Russian armies in the battles 
that immediately followed Gumbinnen. Future studies of the war 
will bring Gumbinnen even more than Tannenberg into closest 
strategical connexion with the failure of the Germans on the 
Marne, and bind us for ever in gratitude to the Russians for 
hastening westwards at our request. 

The real facts of Gumbinnen, as I presented them in an article 
in this Review (November 1919), have hitherto been suppressed 
by the German authorities. Through the consequent ignorance 
of the German public as to the real facts, Ludendorff is enabled, 
in his recently published Memoirs, to create quite a wrong impres- 
sion with regard to the part he played in the subsequent battles 
of Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes. No one, of course, will 
think the Germans did wrong to suppress the facts of Gumbinnen 
in the first year of the war. The Russians might have learned 
from these details valuable lessons which there would stil! have 
been time to apply in other East Prussian campaigns. Luden- 
dorff’s equivocation on the subject is prompted chiefly by personal 
motives, and by the desire to exalt his own strategic genius by 
taking to himself the credit of a decision he never made. 

When Ludendorff came on the scene in East Prussia on the 
afternoan of the 22nd of August the strategic decisions that led 
to Tannenberg had already been taken. The East Prussian cam- 
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paign of the troops under General von Prittwitz had been a very 
short one. In the third week of August the Commander of the 
8th Army resolved to attack Rennenkampf, who had crossed 
the frontier at Eydtkuhnen and was now astride the Kénigs- 
berg railway line.on his march westwards. The first encounter 
of the two armies took place at Stallupénen on the 17th of August. 
Von Prittwitz was astounded, and not a little dismayed, at the 
strength revealed by the Russian counter-attack, and retired on 
the 18th of August, fighting and tearing up the railway lines as 
he retreated in the direction of Kénigsberg. He was closely 
followed by the Russians, who were developed along a strong 
front indicated by the line Pillkallen—Stallup6nen—Goldap. Von 
Prittwitz, who in the meantime had assembled all his available 
forces in a desperate attempt to break the oncoming wave, deter- 
mined to halt and give battle at Gumbinnen. He had called 
up the 17th Army Corps by rail and posted it behind the River 
Angerapp. The First Reserve Corps went into position on his 
right flank. The First Army Corps, which had borne the brunt 
of the fighting at Stallupénen, drew out on the left flank to the 
north of Gumbinnen.’* 

On the night of the 18th of August von Mackensen, who was 
in command of the German centre, advanced under cover of the 
darkness and at 2 A.M. on the 19th, when the tops of the fir-trees 
were beginning to show out against the eastern sky, hurled 
his West Prussians against the Russian centre. Under this cata- 
pult assault the Russians at first appeared to give way. Then, 
to the amazement of the German Staff, Mackensen’s troops found 
themselves confronted with Russian field works that were admir- 
ably placed and skilfully served and by infantry that dug them- 
selves in with the swiftness of moles. Worse still, the Russian 
artillery fire was appalling in its weight and accuracy. Ere night- 
fall Mackensen found that he had two whole batteries shot to 
pieces where they stood. The failure of the German centre, in 
spite of all its stubborn valour, to drive in the opponents’ lines, 
was accompanied by the failure of the attack on the wings. It 
was @ position to try the nerves of any General. Von Prittwitz, 
to add to his embarrassment, at nightfall received definite news 
that another large Russian army under Samsonoff was converging 
on Kénigsberg from the direction of the River Narew in the south- 
east, in a line that would cut right through all his lines of com- 
munication. He seemed completely to lose his head. 

With his small army held between Rennenkampf and Sam- 
sonoff, von Prittwitz already felt like a nut in the grip of the 


1 Cf. Stegemann, Geschichte des Krieges, p. 232. 
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nut-crackers. In a fever of anxiety he gave orders for a retreat 
behind the Vistula. The dykes on the Frisches Haff, the big 
lagoon between Danzig and Kénigsberg, were to be cut and the 
Elbing plain flooded. The East Prussian harvests were to be 
left to their fate. Only the fortresses were to retain their war 
garrisons and to hold out. Mackensen got orders to retire under 
cover of night, breaking touch with the Russians as best he might, 
and leaving his lost guns behind him. Throughout the dark star- 
light of that sultry summer night, the retreat of troops and horses, 
dead-beat with marching and fighting, took place. 

At 10 p.m. Lieutenant-Colonel Hoffman, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
went to von Prittwitz and tried to convince him that a retreat be- 
hind the Vistula spelt disaster. He urged on his chief that the one 
hope left was to feign a retreat on Kénigsberg and turn south-east 
against Samsonoff with every available man and defeat him before 
Rennenkampf could come to his assistance. Von Prittwitz proved 
incapable of listening to strategic arguments of such audacity and 
his Chief of Staff, von Waldersee, was equally deaf to Hoffman’s 
advice. Then it was that Hoffman, in the stress of dire necessity, 
suddenly made up his mind to denounce his Commander-in-Chief 
for incompetence. He telegraphed to von Moltke, telling him 
the real state of affairs, arguing against the plan of a retreat to 
the Vistula and expressing the belief that von Prittwitz was suffer- 
ing from a nervous breakdown. The answer came back from von 
Moltke that same night suspending von Prittwitz from his com- 
mand and giving Hoffman carte blanche to adopt such temporary 
measures as he thought fit. The imminence of the Russian 
menace wrung from von Moltke the momentous decision, more- 
over, to detach two Army Corps and a cavalry division from the 
Western Front. These, as von Kluck, who was opposed to their 
despatch, dryly pointed out to me, did not arrive on the scene 
till after Tannenberg. 

The only news Berlin got of Stallupénen and Gumbinnen was 
that these two places had witnessed German ‘victories.’ In the 
volume Der Krieg, published by the well-known Nationalist his- 
torian, Professor Dietrich Schifer (vol. i. p. 172), I find the 
brief record : ‘ August 20. Deutscher Sieg iiber die Russen bet 
Gumbinnen.’ (German victory over the Russians at Gum- 
binnen.) 

By general consent von Prittwitz was henceforth consigned 
to oblivion. It dared not be said that a German General had 
lost his head. Ludendorff in his Memoirs does not so much as 
mention his name, for the additional reason that he would have 
had to tell how Prittwitz was superseded by Hoffman and that 
it was Hoffman who had conceived the idea of Tannenberg. 
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To their unspeakable relief, the retreating Germans found that 
Rennenkampf, instead of pressing home his victory, was following 
in most leisurely fashion. Whether from over-confidence that his 
prey could not escape or from over-cautiousness, it is hard to say. 
The Russian reconnaissance service was weak and they suffered 
through having no effective air service. Whatever was the cause, 
the Russian General Staff dawdled away invaluable days at Inster- 
burg, taking their ease at the inn called the Dessauer Hof. Had 
Rennenkampf no one at hand who could remind him of the Car- 
thaginian cavalry captain’s words to his leader after Cannae, 
‘Vincere scis, victoria uti nescis’? Not only was there no pur- 
suit, but Hoffman to his delight received news that seemed to 
confirm his conjecture that Samsonoff and Rennenkampf although 
converging on Kénigsberg were at that moment acting indepen- 
dently of each other. He came to the conclusion that each 
General considered himself faced by an enemy so weak as to 
render co-ordination between the two Russian Armies unneces- 
sary. Hoffman having at his disposal the strategic railway line 
from Insterburg to Thorn which the Germans had built behind the 
lakes,? had begun by sending the 1st Army Corps south-west to 
Gosslershausen. 

Ludendorff, who with Hindenburg got to Marienburg on the 
afternoon of August 23, at this point took over the command and 
changed the detraining station to Deutsch-Eylau. But this was 
only a detail, a slight tactical modification of Hoffman’s plan. 

Ludendorff’s account of the position is deliberately mislead- 
ing. ‘(By Aug. 23) the situation had changed,’ he says (p. 47), 
‘and the decision to retire behind the Vistula had been 
abandoned.’ On the contrary, the situation had not changed, 
the danger of annihilation still threatened. The decision to 
retire behind the Vistula had been abandoned on the night of 
Gumbinnen. ‘It was intended to hold the line of the River 
Passarge. General Grinert, Deputy Chief of Staff of the 8th 
Army, and Lieut.-Col. Hoffman were responsible for this change 
of plan.’ To hold the Passarge against two such armies as 
the Russians were bringing up would have been a thousand times 
more hopeless than to hold the Vistula, and is manifestly absurd. 
What Hoffman proposed was not to ‘ hold’ anything except by 
way of feint, but to try to get to grips with Samsonoff and defeat 
him before Rennenkampf came up. Why, moreover, does 
Ludendorff disguise the fact that when he came to East Prussia 
he found Hoffman acting as Commander-in-Chief? Why does 

2 The Russian Government, although it had promised France in 1913 to 
_ build a similar strategic line down the Russian side of the frontier, had failed 
“to do so, 
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he not say frankly that all he had to do was to endorse Hoffman’s 
strategic interpretation of the situation and work it out together 
with him? Why does he not confess that he himself was so 
impressed with the strategical insight and soldierly energy and 
decision that Hoffman had shown that he at once made him his 
Deputy Chief of Staff? It was Hindenburg, Ludendorff and 
Hoffman who together conducted the battles that followed, but 
Ludendorff in his egoism would fain concentrate the limelight of 
history on himself. He leaves us in no doubt that the people 
who put up a wooden Hindenburg in Berlin to worship made a 
mistake in not putting up a wooden Ludendorff instead. 

The battle of Tannenberg that now followed was one of the 
most brilliant victories in history. But it was a battle of feint, 
luck and hazard rather than of military logic. Fatal for the 
Russians was their ignorance of the strength and disposition of 
their opponents. Samsonoff had no trustworthy aeroplane service 
and with his centre followed the decoy of the will-o’-the-wisp fugi- 
tive Germans so far to the north, to Allenstein, that he could no 
longer come to the assistance of his left wing, which only dis- 
covered the real strength of the forces it was fighting round 
Gilgenberg when it was too late. Samsonoff’s right wing had, 
meanwhile, marched too far to the right, to Ortelsburg, before 
it found itself outflanked. The result we know. Nevertheless, 
until the battle was won Ludendorff and his Staff lived in a 
state of tensest anxiety lest Rennenkampf should discover what 
was taking place and move to Samsonoff’s assistance. But 
Rennenkampf did not budge. Hoffman had advised von 
Prittwitz on the night of Gumbinnen to stake everything on this 
assumption of Russian self-confident inertia. He was right. 
When the church bells of all the German cities at the end of 
August filled the air with their mad peals of joy, it was 
Hindenburg’s name, not Ludendorff’s or Hoffman’s, that was on 
all men’s lips. The nation was told that God had sent it a second 
Moltke, and the military Press Bureau of the General Staff, well 
knowing the need of the German soul, wove round this new hero’s 
head a halo of mythological detail that supplied the place of mili- 
tary particulars which it would have been inadvisable at that time 
to publish. Hence, too, the gruesome stories of the cries of men 
and horses drowning by thousands in the lakes, ringing all night 
long in the pursuers’ ears. 

The importance of Tannenberg cannot be exaggerated. Even 
by losing it the Russians saved Europe. Had they won, of course, 
the war would have been practically over at once, for they might 
have rolled up the Austrian front and have had Central Europe 
helpless at their feet. If Ludendorff’s claim that it was he who 
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conceived the idea of stopping von Prittwitz’s retreat and of 
attacking Samsonoff were true, the general belief among his 
German colleagues that he is lacking in strategic genius would 
be incomprehensible. Hundreds of utterances with regard to 
Ludendorff’s shortcomings as a strategist could be cited. The 
common military opinion is that expressed in a work just pub- 
lished by General von Moser, who commanded the 27th Infantry 
Division on the Western front throughout the war. 

Ludendorff, says von Moser, is a man with a very high opinion of his 
own ability. He combines a stern sense of duty with an iron will and un- 
wearying energy. Although a complete master of the technics of tactical 


warfare and of General Staff work, he lacks real strategic genius. He is 
without that divine spark that Clausewitz demands in a Commander-in- 


Chief. 

It seems to me that Ludendorff throughout his book is guilty 
of deliberate suggestio falsi in his references to General Hoffman, 
a matter about which Hoffman himself is very sore. Apologists 
will plead in extenuation of Ludendorff’s inaccuracy in such 
matters that his book, as he states in the preface, is ‘ written from 
memory.’ The obvious answer to this is that no General is 
justified in writing such a book from memory, especially when 
exact data are easily available, and as a matter of fact he used 
such data. It will be instructive to contrast with Ludendorff’s 
book the Memoirs of Hindenburg which have just been published 
here. One will do well, however, to bear in mind not only that 
all this flood of literature from the pens of Generals and 
Admirals of the old régime should in each case be regarded as 
an apologia pro vita of the writer himself, but that it is also written 
as propaganda for the monarchic system and as a defence of what 
happened under it. Ludendorff, who at the Revolution fled to 
Sweden for refuge and took hold of the horns of the altar of the 
little town of Hessleholmsgard, not only ventured to return to 
Germany ere four months were out, but has, since the publica- 
tion of his book, again been hailed Triumphator by the multitude 
of the German bourgeoisie, and has become a prophet preaching 
the return of the old régime. In writing a beok full of military 
egoism and self-glorification he was therefore in a manner only 
helping the cause of monarchy, by rehabilitating one of its fore- 
most champions. 

As Ludendorff edits the story, Hindenburg’s share in the 
victory shrivels to nothing. Hoffman is passed over altogether. 
By such a lack of generosity Ludendorff places himself among 
the little men of history. Hoffman naturally felt hurt at being 
so deliberately overlooked, but it has never been the fashion of 
subordinates in the Prussian army very loudly to voice such griev- 
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ances. We may remember the somewhat similar case of Bliicher 
and Gneisenau. When on the night of the battle of Ligny the 
Prussians were in full flight before the troops of Napoleon, and 
Bliicher was ridden over and picked up unconscious, it fell to 
Gneisenau to decide whether he should wheel his defeated army 
to the relief of Wellington or save himself by continuing along the 

road to Berlin. Gneisenau on that fateful night did the one thing ~ 
that Napoleon had deemed impossible and turned to Waterloo. 
Gneisenau’s share in the victory was never mentioned in histories 
until some seventy years later. Hoffman may be pardoned for 
wishing that his réle at Tannenberg shall not be an equally post- 


humous glory. 
F. Serron DELMER. 











THE CONFLICT BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS 


To Europeans the hostility of the Senate against the League of 
Nations, and against President Wilson personally as the putative 
father of the League, has been a mystery of the American con- 
stitutional system too great to be fathomed. The explanation, 
however, is really not so complex. It proceeds partly from the 
intricacies of the American Constitution, which is always a direct 
invitation to a conflict between the President and Congress ; partly 
from the Conservatism inherent in the Americans, especially when 
foreign policy is concerned ; partly from politics. Hurope plays 
politics in its own way, but it is not the American way. 

Five factors make the sum of opposition to the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany, which includes, of course, the League of 
Nations, for the two are inseparable. They are : 

Personal opposition to Mr. Wilson ; 

Political partisanship ; 

Dislike of England, with which is included dislike of Japan ; 

Fear of the consequences ; 

The opposition of Protectionists, the Irish and the Germans. 
No factor has more weight than any of the others. Reckoning 
the opposition at the convenient figure of 100, each of the five 
causes contributed 20 per cent. to prevent the ratification of the 
Treaty. 

Mr. Wilson has been more bitterly disliked—hated would not 
be an exaggeration—by his political opponents than almost any 
other President. It is to be expected that the President will not 
enjoy the friendship of the opposition, but Republican rancour 
against Mr. Wilson has been extreme, and comparable perhaps 
only to the same intense hostility directed against Mr. Wilson’s 
last Democratic predecessor, Mr. Cleveland. If one wants a 
parallel in English politics it can be found in the feeling held 
for Mr. Lloyd George by Conservatives in the days when he was 
‘ Limehousing ’ and was supposed to have marked the dukes for 
destruction ; though, no doubt, Mr. Lloyd George was not quite 
the revolutionist he was represented by infuriated opponents. 

The Republicans resented Mr. Wilson’s election in 1912 
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because by prescriptive right the Presidency was theirs and they, 
through their own folly, had thrown the Presidency away ; and 
any teacher of psychology will tell his students that the humilia- 
tion of defeat is increased when it comes not through the skill 
of the victor but by the stupidity of the vanquished. From the 
birth of the Republican party with Lincoln as its first candidate 
until 1912 there had been only one Democratic President 
to wrest the Presidency from the possession of the Republi- 
cans. In 1912 the game was again in their hands, but Mr. 
Roosevelt drove a wedge in the party which opened the way for 
Mr. Wilson, although the combined Republican vote exceeded 
the Democratic. In 1860 there was a split in the Democratic party 
and Lincoln was the beneficiary, to have the taunt flung at him 
that he was a ‘minority’ President. The same reproach Mr. 
Wilson had to suffer. That in itself was sufficient to accentuate 
Republican feeling against him; and that was not all. Mr. 
Wilson represented everything to which the Republicans were 
opposed, economically and socially. He was, from their stand- 
point, an extreme radical having little respect for the rights of 
property or vested interests; he was a free trader; and he had no 
sympathy with Imperialism. 

An American President must either greatly defer to the Senate 
or risk its enmity. It is inevitable. The Senate is the most 
powerful legislative body in the world because it not only exer- 
cises legislative authority but it shares with the President the 
power to make treaties and it holds the veto over his appoint- 
ments. In its legislative capacity the Senate has coordinate 
authority with the House of Representatives. The Constitution 
provides that all bills raising revenue, that is taxing bills, shall 
originate in the House, but the Senate may amend a revenue bill 
as it may any other, and that authority is always exercised. 
A tariff measure, it is true, must first pass the House; but after 
its passage by the House the Senate may tear it to pieces and in 
the form of an ‘amendment’ write in a new bill. The Supreme 
Court has held that an amendment may be a word, a line, or a 
new bill, and so long as the enacting clause is retained the con- 
stitutional requirement of the bill having originated in the House 
is complied with and all else is simply ‘ amendment.’ 

The Constitution is silent in regard to the origin of appropria- 
tion bills, buf as a matter of custom and practice, following the 
English parliamentary system, these bills are framed in the 
House, and in the Senate are subject to amendment. All other 
legislation may originate in either House. It will thus be seen 
that the Senate, unlike the House of Lords, is not merely a second 
chamber to ratify what the Lower House may decree but, on 
the contrary, can oppose its will to that of the House. And in 
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any such contest the advantage almost invariably is with the 
Senate. It is a smaller and therefore a more cohesive body ; it 
is further removed from the people and therefore can, at times, 
afford to run counter to public opinion; its rules allow much 
greater liberty of debate, and blocking tactics can almost always 
be successfully employed. 

Practically every appointment made by the President must 
be confirmed by the Senate; and acting as the scrutineer of the 
President’s appointees the Senate sits not as a legislative body 
but as an advisory council. In its legislative capacity it trans- 
acts its business in public; in considering appointments it goes 
into ‘ executive session,’ that is, it deliberates behind closed doors ; 
every senator fakes an oath not to reveal what has transpired, 
no record is kept of the discussion, and the only knowledge the 
public has is the action taken, whether the nominee has been 
confirmed or rejected. The Senate has no power to make an 
appointment ; that is exclusively the prerogative of the President ; 
nor has it the power of substitution ; its sole power is to confirm 
or reject, but that is a very large grant of power. The theory 
of the Constitution is that the President cannot know every man 
he selects for office, therefore the qualifications and fitness of his 
nominee must be narrowly inquired into. Theoretically the idea 
is sound, practically it has resulted in the Senate rejecting for 
political reasons or personal spite an ambassador or other high 
official. Jackson, an imperious and obstinate man, had a bitter 
fight with the Senate over appointments; so did Grover Cleve- 
land; other Presidents have met the same experience. Some 
Presidents had to bargain with senators before their nominees 
were confirmed. 

The réle played by the Senate in treaty-making is better under- 
stood by Europe now than it was a year ago, but it is still obscure 
to many persons. As with nominations so with a treaty; the 
initiative is always with the President, but the power of ratifica- 
tion is always with the Senate. The President alone can nego- 
tiate a treaty, he is not required to consult the Senate in advance 
of the negotiation or while it is pending; and although some of 
the earlier Presidents shared their confidence with the Senate, 
the modern practice is for the Senate to be kept in ignorance 
until its action is requisite. The usual procedure is for a treaty 
to be discussed in executive session ; in fact, it is only rarely that 
it is considered in open or public session, and the same course 
is followed as with nominations ; merely an announcement is made 
of the action taken. Sometimes, in the case of an important 
treaty in which there is great public interest, the vote is also pub- 
lished, but usually even that information is withheld. The 
Senate has the same power over a treaty that it has over a bill 
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which comes to it from the House, or a nomination made by the 
President. It can accept a House bill in its entirety, reject it, 
or seek a compromise through an amendment; but in the event 
of a disagreement, if the House refuses to yield and the Senate 
remains stubborn, the bill fails, and the House cannot coerce the 
Senate any more than the Senate can bring pressure to bear upon 
the House. The situation is precisely the same as between the 
President and the Senate. That body may if it please accept the 
President’s treaty, or it may reject it, that is refuse to consent 
to the ratification; or it may amend. If the last is done the 
President may refuse to consent to the amendment and a dead- 
lock is created from which there is no way out. The Senate 
cannot force the President to yield; the President has no power 
of coercion. Again the President and the Senate, where a treaty 
is concerned, are in the same position when a dispute arises over 
a nomination. Only the President can negotiate a treaty and 
only the President can make a nomination, and while the Senate 
can reject a treaty or refuse to confirm a nominee, it cannot 
initiate a treaty of its own or ‘amend ’ a nomination by striking 
out one name and writing in another. 

Tt will be seen from this how great is the power of the Senate 
and the invitation always existing to a clash between the Senate 
and the President. If the Senate is of the President’s own poli- 
tical party he must walk warily to avoid contention, because the 
Senate has always enjoyed using its power, and a disgruntled 
Senate can embarrass and perhaps wreck the Administration ; 
if the majority of the Senate is of the opposing party, it will 
deliberately thwart the President for the hope of party advantage. 

Forty per cent. of the opposition to the Treaty is thus accounted 
for : twenty per cent. personal dislike of Mr. Wilson, twenty per 
cent. purely partisan politics. Because of his theories of govern- 
ment and certain temperamental defects Mr. Wilson has created 
a deep-seated personal antagonism. To Mr. Wilson the Govern- 
ment is the President ; not in the sense of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
‘l'état, c’est moi,’ but in the modern English sense of the Prime 
Minister being the Government. The accepted American theory is 
that the Government of the United States is a Government 
of powers and responsibilities divided between the Executive 
and the Legislature, with the boundary line so clearly 
defined that it is unconstitutional for the one to invade 
the province of the other. That is not Mr. Wilson’s 
theory. His belief, frequently expressed, is that the President 
should be both Prime Minister and Executive: that instead of 
there being divided responsibility, which dissipates all re 
sponsibility, responsibility should centre in the President. Tt 
would be out of place to discuss the correctness of the view held 
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by Mr. Wilson, but it can readily be understood how this would 
create friction. His own party resented it because it reduced 
its members in Congress to cyphers; the opposition used it to 
attack Mr. Wilson for being arrogant and autocratic. 

By tradition the Republicans were the war party of America. 
Born in the throes of the Civil War, the victors in the war against 
Spain, the Imperialists in American politics, ‘big navy’ men, 
Republicans believed their capacity for government was greater 
than that of their opponents. I do not believe that if the Re- 
publicans had been in power in 1914 their policy would have been 
different from Mr. Wilson’s, because the country then was not 
in favour of war either as an ally of the Entente or as an ally 
of Germany. In September 1914 Mr. Roosevelt, the dominant 
figure in the Republican party, championed Germany, defended 
Germany’s violation of Belgian neutrality on the ground of the 
supreme law of necessity, and declared that the highest interests 
of the United States required the maintenance of neutrality; 
thus sustaining the position of the President. Nevertheless the 
foreign policy of the Administration was the target of political 
attack, and Mr. Wilson was assailed for neutrality ; the Republi- 
cans were clamouring for war, but it was largely stage thunder. 

In 1916 Mr. Wilson was a candidate for re-election. ‘He 
kept us out of war,’ was the Democratic battle-cry, and it un- 
doubtedly had great weight with the Pacifists, men and women, 
and in some of the Western States the votes of the women were 
the deciding factor. Again the Republicans were the sport of 
luck. Once more Mr. Roosevelt had essayed to make himself 
the candidate and had been defeated. The breach in the Republi- 
can party which Mr. Roosevelt caused in 1912 was not yet closed ; 
crass mismanagement or treachery, perhaps a mixture of both, 
defeated Mr. Hughes, the Republican candidate, by a narrow 
margin. The Republicans could regret, but they could only cast 
reproaches upon themselves, and their bitterness was not allevi- 
ated by the knowledge that Mr. Wilson, elected as a peace Presi- 
dent, would be compelled by circumstances to lead the country 
into war. When America declared war politics were silenced. 
The Republicans, still smarting under their successive defeats, 
still denouncing the gods for having so improvidently arranged 
matters, gave the President loyal support in the conduct of the 
war. Politics were silenced, but they were not extinguished. 
There was much partisanship on both sides, but candour compels 
the statement that the Democrats were no less partisan than 
their adversaries. 

A few days before the signing of the Armistice a general elec- 
tion was held. A week or so earlier Mr. Wilson issued an appeal 
for the election of the Democratic candidates, saying in effect that 
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the Republicans were not fit to be entrusted with the conduct 
of Government. It was the beginning of the end of Mr. Wilson’s 
power. It was a thing so incredibly stupid, so impolitic, so re- 
pugnant to the finer feelings of the country then in the exalta- 
tion of war, that one does not understand why Mr. Wilson could 
have been persuaded to do it, and even to this day no adequate 
explanation has been offered. That appeal cost Mr. Wilson the 
election. The country showed its resentment by electing a Re- 
publican majority in the House, and reversing the Democratic 
control of the Senate with a Republican majority of two. 

Up to that time despondent, the Republicans were now filled 
with courage. Had the Democrats carried the 1918 election the 
Republicans would have accepted it as foreshadowing the more 
important Presidential election of this year, but the Democratic 
defeat convinced the Republicans that the reaction had set in. 
That election changed everything. Mr. Wilson had been repu- 
diated, and he had an adverse majority to contend with in Con- 
gress. For six years his policy had been supreme, often attacked 
but never defeated ; now the Republicans, through their control 
of Congress, could defeat his plans or force him to accept their 
policy. Looking to the Presidential election they determined to 
assert their mastery, not only for the profit of their own party 
but to discredit Mr. Wilson and the Democrats. 

There were men honest and conscientious who sincerely 
doubted the wisdom of the United States becoming a member of 
the League of Nations. These doubts can so easily be understood 
that it is unnecessary further to discuss this source of opposition. 

The League of Nations was represented by its opponents as a 
crafty scheme devised by England which would be for the dis- 
advantage of America. In a word, England—dishonest, avari- 
cious and selfish as usual—had set a trap, and Mr. Wilson, no 
match for English guile, with eyes open but not seeing, had 
blundered into the snare and must now be saved against his will 
from the consequences of his own folly. We like to blind our- 
selves to the existence of the strong anti-English feeling in 
America, but if we were sensible we could recognise its exist- 
ence and endeavour to soften it. Trying to blink facts will 
not alter them, and the anti-English element was only too ready 
to denounce a treaty that would enable England to profit at 
the expense of America. Included in the feeling existing against 
England is the feeling against Japan, from which England suffers 
because Japan is an ally of England. Japophobes see in the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance a menace to America. But Japan is not 
to be feared without the support of England. Consequently it 
is good business to strike at Japan through England; and the 
Shantung settlement, which even Mr. Wilson could defend only 
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tepidly, was to most persons so indefensible that it tainted the 
Treaty. 

Finally we have the remaining 20 per cent., made up of Pro- 
tectionists, Irish and Germans. Protectionists, that is Republi- 
cans, read into the Treaty an attempt to bring about universal 
free trade. Mr. Wilson being an academic free trader, and know- 
ing nothing about practical business methods, would naturally lend 
himself to a scheme to break down tariff barriers without con- 
sidering the injury that was done to America; England of course 
rejoiced in the prospect of free access to the profitable American 
market. Irish opposition needs no more explanation than does 
German, but a word or two may be said to show how it could 
be turned to political advantage. The bulk of the Irish vote in 
America has always been Democratic ; and without the Irish vote 
the Democrats have slender hope of carrying the Presidential 
election. Mr. Wilson was supporting a treaty made in England, 
hence it was sound tactics for the Republicans to encourage Irish 
resentment and earn Irish gratitude. The preponderant strength 
of the German vote has been Republican, but the Germans are 
now uncertain as to their political alignment. For Mr. Wilson 
and the Democratic party the Germans have no love, since Mr. 
Wilson, according to obtuse German mentality, betrayed the 
country into war; yet for the Republicans the Germans feel no 
greater affection, for it was the Republicans who were clamour- 
ing for war long before Mr. Wilson spoke, and when war was 
declared the Republicans were as ‘brutal’ as the Democrats. 
The Germans, acute political observers believe, in the next elec- 
tion will vote for that party or that candidate from whom they 
think they can get most in the future; in the meantime any- 
thing that creates friction between England and the United States 
is so much gained by Germany; and Republican opposition to 
the Treaty of which Germany disapproves ought to arouse pleasur- 
able emotions in the Teuton when he marches to the polls next 
November. 

It will thus be seen why there is opposition to the Treaty, 
and careful analysis shows that in the main it is political. That, 
however, is what has always happened in America. To persons 
unfamiliar with American history this is the first time that a 
treaty has been antagonised by the Senate; but, as a matter of 
fact, what has happened in the past year has been the story of 
American politics from the beginning of American history. In 
1795 George Washington sent Chief Justice Jay of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to negotiate the first treaty of amity 
and commerce with England. Venerated as Washington is 
to-day, he was then as execrated by his political opponents as 
is Mr. Wilson; he was assailed as an enemy and a traitor to 
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his country, he was threatened with impeachment ; his assassina- 
tion was even urged as the only means to save the country from 
his villainy ; he felt the humiliation so keenly that in his bitter- 
ness he cried out he would rather be in his grave than in the 
presidency. The Anti-Federalists, or the Republicans as they 
were sometimes called, the party opposed to Washington, de- 
nounced the Treaty even before its text was known; they would 
not suffer it to be read in Boston or to be discussed in New York ; 
in Philadelphia it was burned with every mark of contempt. 
Washington was charged with having negotiated an unconstitu- 
tional treaty ; with sacrificing the rights of Americans and placing 
their liberty in jeopardy ; with being able without the consent of 
Congress to make war and to furnish troops to be sent to ‘ Europe, 
Asia or West Africa’ ; with pretending to make peace while in 
reality his treaty would bring war. These accusations brought 
against Washington are, with slight change, the same charges, 
in identical language, which are brought against Mr. Wilson. If 
space permitted the subject could be pursued further and it would 
be seen that while times alter partisanship has always remained 
the same. 

One touch of ironic comedy cannot be overlooked ; it is too 
precious to be forgotten. Washington’s Farewell Address is 
familiar to every American schoolboy, his exhortation against 
‘entangling alliances’ has been much relied upon by the 
opponents of the League of Nations to support their position ; 
yet few American schoolboys, and not many American sena- 
tors, know how savagely attacked Washington was for this 
advice, and the base interpretation put upon it. His enemies 
said that his infamous treaty gave scandalous privileges to 
England, and he was afraid that the country would demand that 
equal privileges be accorded to France. America was under 
heavy obligation to France, it was France who had helped to 
give Washington his fame; yet so black was the heart of Wash- 
ington, so much was he the creature of England, so willing was 
he to serve England at the expense of France, that the best way 
to serve England and injure France was to sever all future politi- 
cal connexions with Europe! It sounds so fantastic that it seems 
incredible, knowing the veneration in which Washington is held 
to-day, but it is the sober reality of history and not imagination. 

Washington was forced to defend his constitutional preroga- 
tives; the conflict between the Executive and the Legislature 
begun in the Administration of the first President has continued 
until our time. Almost every President has had to resist the 
‘ encroachments’ of Congress; scarcely a Congress but what has 
complained of the ‘ usurpation ’ of the President ; a voluminous 
literature has grown up on the subject. It is not a new thing, 
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neither is it, as some English commentators have inaccurately ob- 
served, parallel with the long struggle between the Commons and 
the King. Liberty was never in danger and tyranny was never 
feared. The Constitution had to be invoked, the fight had to 
be made in the name of the Constitution so as to make the public 
believe a great and sacred cause was at stake; but in truth the 
battle was always for political advantage and inspired by partisan 
motives. 

Washington sent his treaty to the Senate, which ratified it 
by a strict party vote. To carry the treaty into effect an appro- 
priation was necessary, which required the action of the House. 
Having an Anti-Federalist majority of six, the House, after long 
and acrimonious debate, to embarrass Washington demanded 
of him the instructions given to Jay and other papers. Washing- 
ton refused because the House had no constitutional right to make 
the request. 

I cannot go deeper into the subject ; it must be left here with 
the bare statement that since Washington’s time President and 
Congress have used the Constitution as their weapon to fight 
their political battles. The student of American history will 
recall Jackson telling the Senate it was his painful but imperious 
duty to resist to the utmost encroachments on the right of the 
Executive ; how, to make a long jump, Grant vetoed a resolution 
because it infringed upon the constitutional rights of the Execu- 


tive ; or that long and virulent struggle between Cleveland and 
the Senate when Cleveland wrote ‘I am not responsible to the 
Senate, and I am unwilling to submit my actions and official 
conduct to them for judgment.’ Even Mr. Roosevelt did not 
escape the inevitable conflict between the Executive and 
Congress. 


A. MaAtrRicE Low. 
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THE RECIDIVIST OR HABITUAL 
OFFENDER 


OnE of the most difficult problems that confront the criminologist 
is recidivism, how it should be dealt with, and what are its causes. 
Neither must the economic aspect of the question be lost sight of, 
for the cost to any country of an ever increasing recidivist popu- 
lation is enormous. Every remedy tried up to the present time 
either to punish or to deter has been an abject failure, and the 
recidivist is now only let out of prison presumably in order to come 
in again at the earliest available opportunity. He goes in and 
out of prison on a Jack-in-the-box system, for it can hardly be 
called anything else. 

The convictions become nearer and nearer to each other as 
time goes on, thus proving, if not the futility of the judicial 
sentences, at any rate the inefficacity of the prisons as reforming 
agents. 

Under the present system, the monotony of prison life tends to 
deform further the individuality of the prisoner, and begets, in 
addition, moral indifference and apathy. Action is neither guided 
nor betterment promoted, nor is any attempt made to adjust the 
organism to its environment, that is, to the environment of 
modern civilisation with its complex laws and associations. 

The criminal must be punished in order to be reformed, but 
reform is really the principal aim of punishment. Every criminal 
who comes before a Court of Justice is treated as a case. Why 
should he not continue to be looked upon as a case when he enters 
prison, and be treated there for a specific malady ? 

The punishments inflicted under penal laws make the most 
profound impression on those who are most unlikely ever to render 
themselves liable to them, and make little or no impression on 
those for whom they were intended. For the delinquent asso- 
ciates in prison with those who are older than himself in the 
knowledge of crime and they continue his education, so that 
instead of being reformed, he leaves prison worse than when he 
went in. 

There can be no doubt that prisons exercise a great influence 
for evil in the matter of delinquency by gathering together youths 
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and adults. They are in very truth schools of delinquency. 
Moreover, the promiscuous imprisonment of boys and men in the 
same cells tends to increase criminal statistics, even in the prison 
itself, owing to the homo-sexual tendencies of some of the adult 
prisoners. 

We are all prone to wickedness and need commandments 
of the ‘ Thou shalt not do’ order, and youth is more favourable 
than maturity to crime. The child is per se a delinquent as 
compared with the adult, and only the natural process of evolu- 
tion and education make it a useful member of society. Other- 
wise from stealing a piece of sugar, or an apple from an orchard, 
by natural evolution the child would develop into a highwayman 
and the world would be populated by a race of thieves, and not as 
Carlyle assumed by a population mainly composed of fools. 

The criminal age is between sixteen and twenty-five, but from 
sixteen to twenty is really the critical time in the formation of the 
recidivist. It is between those ages that criminality is at its 
highest for offences against property, whereas the ages between 
twenty and twenty-five are those during which the criminal 
indulges in acts of violence. 

The little ego is strengthened with time, hardening as the 
muscles of the body harden, and then merging into the greater 
criminal ego. The intellect is still small, the brain imperfectly 
developed and still that of the child. It seeks resource in habit, 
and the criminal action is based on selfishness which confines itself 
to one purpose, but that purpose is remorseless. In this way theft 
becomes automatic, which in itself indicates a feebleness of intel- 
lectual initiative, and murders are often committed by persons of 
weak mind at the instigation of others. And it must never be lost 
sight of that latency of criminality exists in the majority of men 
in the period of youth. 

I shall not attempt to deal with the polished form of delin- 
quency, but confine myself to the primitive form. Among the 
wealthy the primitive form is much rarer, and theft, homicide and 
rebellion against public authority are much less frequent. The 
degeneration betrays itself in conduct harmful to the individual 
himself. In the squandering of his own means, in idleness and 
vagabondage, in gambling and sexual orgies, sometimes in 
alcoholism, and at the very worst in swindling; as a rule they 
refrain from theft and the shedding of blood. 

From the practical criminologist’s point of view the primitive 
form is much the most important, as it is that form which gives 
an inordinate amount of work to the police, crowds the Courts 
with cases, and fills the prisons with the bulk of their population. 

In civilised countries there is one insane person to every three 


hundred sane, but what the percentage of the young criminal is 
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to that of the population, we are unable to say; it must be very 
high. 

There is no doubt that in youth there is a tendency towards 
evolution to the negative side, and that there is a middle state 
between the sane and the insane being generated in our midst, 
whose members are called by the French savants ‘les in- 
suffisants.’ The causes of this are defective education, want of 
religious restraint, strong desire and impatience for the pleasures 
of life, vigour, vanity and thoughtlessness, strong sexual instinct, 
a weak sentiment of authority in the family, the State and the 
Church. All contribute towards the greater frequency of crimin- 
ality in the young. And that the ever-growing increase in delin- 
quency is largely due to young criminals becomes yearly more and 
more manifest, as the statistics of every country prove positively, 
just as they prove negatively that little or no attempt has been 
made to cope with the evil in the interest either of society or of the 
delinquents themselves. It is well known that the more urgent 
requirements of life drive to crime those weaker individuals who 
endeavour to procure the necessaries of life with the least possible 
exertion. 

The increase of delinquency in all countries is dependent upon 
the complicated social relations which demand, proportionately 
to the increased desires and requirements, a higher potential of 
individual energy to overcome obstacles. 

It is clear that, if the development of the reactive energies is 
not proportionate to the amount of labour demanded by the 
exigencies of modern civilised life, there is an increase in the 
proportion of weaklings, who cater for their existence by deviat- 
ing from the lines laid down by general consent. And all the 
more must the number of those less adapted for the performance 
of the functions of such complicated mechanisms increase. 

The less the mind is.prepared for the new conditions of exist- 
ence, the greater must be the amount of delinquency, provided 
there do not exist circumstances so favourable as to induce in a 
race a rapid evolution of the cerebral activities proportionate to 
the complications of the mechanism of social life. 

There can be no doubt that the enormous increase of delin- 
quency must be attributed in part to a want of preparation for the 
forms of modern civilised life. For without a certain degree of 
civilisation, certain things, which are considered to be crimes, 
would not be crimes at all. They would be impossible owing to 
the absence of the object. The progress of civilisation gives not 
only an increase in insanity, but also in the weaker or younger 
races an increase in delinquency, the increase in insanity being 
greater where civilisation is more advanced, and the increase in 
delinquency where the upper classes have reached a high degree 
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of civilisation while the lower classes have not yet reached that 
stage of mental evolution which would enable them to accommo- 
date themselves to the changed environment brought about by a 
higher form of civilisation. 

The percentage of criminality is always highest among un- 
educated people owing to defective reasoning power, and the 
morality of a people is always closely allied to the stability of its 
manners and customs. 

The laws are now more humane than they were a hundred 
years ago, which is a recognition that society has progressed more 
than some of its members. But in the evolution of the human race 
there is always a big residuum of the primitive type, and it is from 
this type that the recidivist comes. Hence the necessity of bring- 
ing the criminal into line with the civilisation of his age. And 
stealing is undoubtedly a survival of the predatory instinct of a 
lower form of civilisation than exists at present. 

It is the call of reason alone which lifts a man above a mere 
animal existence and gives him a wider vision and experience to 
cope with the difficulties of his environment. There is no such 
thing as a stationary psychological condition in man, and the 
powers of the mind grow with the possessions of the mind. 

Speaking generally, weakness gives a rather larger contribution 
to delinquency than strength. The moral faculties are the most 
recent acquisitions of the human organism, and delinquency is a 
crime morbid in its nature. It is a disease of the mind, and a 
disease which goes on increasing in intensity unless checked at its 
outset. 

There can be no doubt of the economic necessity of training 
such minds when they are young and amenable, and when the 
brain is receptive. If, however, the brain is allowed to harden, 
then the habit of delinquency becomes fixed and permanent. 

No young criminal is tied to his immediate life; he can sink 
below it, just as he can rise above it. The intelligence may be led 
into whatever channels it is desired to lead it. ‘O God, I think 
Thy thoughts after Thee,’ said Kepler. Why may not the young 
criminal be made to think the thoughts of those who teach him 
right from wrong? 

There is no doubt that crime becomes an obsession, similar to 
that of the man who first of all saves to disencumber an estate, 
and when that is done, saves from force of habit. So much is 
this the case that a man who has committed one murder 
undetected goes on murdering. 

It is imperative to stop in its early stages the gradual develop- 
ment of a tendency to crime, a tendency which ultimately becomes 
unrestrainable. All born criminals and criminals from acquired 
habit obey a permanent tendency, and it is easier to cure a con- 
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firmed alcoholic than to reform a recidivist after he has reached 
the age of criminal maturity. 

In some countries where the importance of the recidivist ques- 
tion is recognised though not rightly understood, the Judges try all 
the other forms of imprisonment before they sentence the prisoner 
to an indefinite sentence ; and when this is done, in most cases he 
is too old to derive any benefit from such a sentence, or he takes 
a much longer cure as a chronic than he would if he were treated 
in the earlier stages of his career, when his youth would be in 
favour of his deriving benefit from such a sentence. 

In the earlier and inferior stages of human life, we may 
govern through the moral alone. In that way we may guide 
children, and the young criminal in many ways has the mind of a 
child. But it is to the understanding of the adult that we must 
appeal, and if that understanding has never been developed, the 
process may be impossible, and in any case very slow. 

Any system for the adult working on the moral must sooner or 
later come to an antagonism with the intellectual, or what stands 
for such; and if such intellect does not contain within itself a 
means of adaptation to the changing circumstances of its environ- 
ment, it must in the end go down again into the abyss.- 

The weak sentiment of authority, which is every day growing 
weaker, in the family, the State and the Church, is a factor to 
be reckoned with in the history of modern criminology. 

The restraining influences are becoming fewer and fewer 
during the critical time of a youth’s mental and physical develop- 
ment. Too little thought is given by parents to the development 
of character in their children, and little or none is given by the 
State to those who render themselves liable to its criminal laws. 

Yet every country that aspires to any degree of civilisation has, 
or ought to have, a profound interest in the upbringing of the 
youths of its country, and should do everything in its power to 
make them into good citizens and an economical asset of the State. 
Why is no really serious effort made to save the young during that 
critical age of sixteen to twenty-five from becoming a scourge 
to the society amongst which they live? 

When the old ways have been proved failures, why should not 
new ones be tried? 

This is an age of invention and progress and of individual 
effort. Yet the old ways are still adhered to, and the old fetishes 
still adored. The nation which first realises her duty towards the 
youth of her land will be the first to have the smallest criminal 
population. 

Criminals may be divided into five classes : 
(1) Born delinquents, who have a congenital tendency towards 


crime. 
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(2) Insane delinquents. 

(3) Delinquents from acquired habit, the criminality in this 
case being derived from their organisation and social conditions. 

(4) Occasional delinquents. 

(5) Passional delinquents. 

It is proposed in this article to deal with the first and third 
classes only. 

The primitive nature is met with throughout the same social 
class as furnishes the majority of born delinquents, and we find 
among them in many regions a true delay in evolution. The 
mental development of such delinquents, who belong to the anti- 
social class of men, is anomalous and manifests itself from 
childhood. 

The evolutive potentiality of the social animal, however, is 
present in the delinquent from acquired habit, but remains un- 
developed when from infancy favourable individual and environ- 
mental cqnditions and circumstances are absent. Mal-nutrition, 
disease, prostitution, and alcoholism of the parents, bad example, 
evil company and the like are ever present to the exclusion of the 
conditions requisite for a regular mental development. 

In the born criminals the evolutionary defect is developmental, 
depending on an anomalqus cerebral structure through weakness, 
degeneration, mental disorder or alcoholism of the parents. 

_ The imbecility reveals itself in the means and methods they 
employ in order to attain their ends and in their want of fore- 
sight, showing clearly a great lack of appreciation af the more 
or less remote consequences of a given action, as well as a lack 
of imagination and memory. 

They are stamped with the brand of mental weakness. But 
any person who is likely to become a confirmed delinquent is 
capable of modification, when placed for a time under conditions 
favourable to moral development. It is not going too far to 
assert positively that unmodified and unmodifiable types of 
delinquents do not exist in an absolute sense, except in so far 
as the environment in which the embryo criminal lives and 
develops remains unaltered. 

All men who live together resort to imitation and adaptation, 
in order to conform their customs on general lines, in the most 
diverse manifestations of life, to those of the community. But 
in the delinquent the perception of the effects of certain acts is 
withdrawn from the law of co-ordination of the life of the individual 
with that of the social environment, when that environment 
exceeds his own primitive nature. It is replaced by a pre- 
dominance of automatism and a marked defect of regulative power. 

The born criminal inherits the disposition to crime, which 
may be corrected by favourable circumstances, for heredity gives 
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the criminal disposition, and example the criminal education. 
But the biological, the moral and the intellectual sides are all 
capable of modification, and the developmental or inherited 
elements of the character become co-ordinated with the ever- 
changing social and personal factors, when the conditions for the 
proportionate development of the mora] sentiment are favourable. 
Poverty and alcohol remove from the conscience of the delinquent 
or the degenerate any lurking good that might yet be found 
therein. 

It is certain that early attention to the upbringing of the 
children of criminals gives marvellous results, even when the 
presence of anthropological signs gives evidence of the organic 
structure of the born criminal. Hence the hereditary born 
criminal may develop in one of two directions. He either remains 
in the criminal environment, a poor depraved creature, with the 
result that his innate criminality becomes reinforced, or he finds 
an educative environment and becomes a respectable member of 
society. In this case the biological and the intellectual sides all 
undergo a modification. 

The new grafts from the great tree of life yield fruit that is 
acceptable to civilised humanity, or again he may become a 
modernised delinquent, very egoistic, and very cunning, striving to 
hide under a polished exterior his primitive covetous nature and 
his evil designs on the possessions of others. 

In healthy heredity all the phenomena of life tend to accommo- 
date themselves to the surrounding conditions. There must be 
always either evolution or retrogression, and the mind follows a 
twofold direction in its development : knowing and feeling. 

The primitive recidivist is conservative in his ideas, he suffers 
from mental obsession, and he possesses in a large degree the 
faculty of imitation. He has no idea of the laws of distinction, 
no self-denial, and he is often weak-minded and given to wanton- 
ness. He has an impulse to crime and is a moral madman, who, 
when he has completed his terms of imprisonment, at once re- 
sumes his criminal activity. He is either a diseased persen, a 
degenerate, or the product of his social environment. 

By his heredity he has the same predisposition ta crime as 
by heredity others have a predisposition to disease. He persists 
in one groove, and has an entire lack of moral sense, coupled 
with morbid impulsion. His state of mind is unilateral and the 
bad habits which he has acquired from the observation of others 
have become instinctive. He has an entire lack of responsibility, 
honour, moral dignity and altruism. The criminal obsession by 
which he is possessed indicates a want of will-power to cause the 
disappearance of the criminal desire or to guard against its appear- 
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ance. That obsession is tenacious, of long duration, and reappears 
with extraordinary facility; it indicates a highly emotional, 
morbid state of mind, which assumes dominion in the 
consciousness. 

He has a mania of fixity of idea, which may be impulsive, 
with a strong tendency to follow habitual paths, for crime amongst 
recidivists becomes almost automatic. 

Another characteristic is that the majority of delinquents 
exhibit a defect of sensibility, and are to a large extent insensible 
to pain. They usually work at one crime; if they pick pockets, 
they always pick pockets. I call to mind a curious illustration 
of this state of mind. A well-known pickpocket was arrested 
for having stolen a copper pot; he was very indignant at the 
charge and said to the police officer who arrested him ‘I steal 
a copper pot! I am a pickpocket,’ and after gesticulating for 
a time in front of the officer with a view to prove his statement, 
he suddenly opened his hands and in them were the purse and 
watch and chain of the officer. 

These people are all specialists, and although the things stolen 
by them are often of little value, yet the constant trouble which 
they give makes them a nuisance to society, and an ever-increasing 
source of expense to the community. 

There is an arrestment of the brain at the one idea, and 
apparently looking at the object of the would-be crime is a 
suggestion to commit it, which creates a state of mind of such 
powerful concentration that it absorbs all the former impressions 
connected with similar crimes added together for the purpose in 
hand. 

The logic of the recidivist is not very far-reaching. He says 
‘If I steal this donkey, I shall have a donkey.’ It goes no 
further, it never enters his mind even to say ‘I have often been 
caught before.’ The logic of the educated person would be: 
‘If I steal this donkey, I shall be caught and sent to prison and 
T shall not have a donkey.’ Therefore, he leaves the donkey 
alone. 

The original idea of theft probably sprang from environment, 
association and example, and the sight of a denkey or other object 
of predilection sets up a stimulus to the emotions, which does not 
subside until the donkey or other object has been stolen. This 
is the primitive form of human covetousness, no longer in accord 
with the civilisation of the age, and is a clear indication of want 
of brain-evolution in the individual. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the time has come for 
@ social legislation which would secure for the young delinquent 
a more vigorous health, with efficient labour and an education 
favouring the development of the collective consciousness, which 
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is becoming substituted for the religious consciousness ; together 
with a change in the system of punishment, in view of the 
morbid nature of the crime. 

The first offence should be met with a warning from the 
Bench, the second with a short term of imprisonment in a boys’ 
prison, and the third offence should consist of a sentence for an 
indefinite period in an institution similar to that of the Borstal 
Institution. For tendency to crime must be dealt with in its 
early stages before it becomes incurable. As yet scarcely any 
country possesses institutions perfected and designed for the 
education of this particular group of deficients. The reforma- 
tories and the houses of correction are, with a few happy excep- 
tions, schools of delinquency more than anything else. 

Every delinquent should be treated as a case requiring special 
treatment, and the Governor of the institution should have a 
special note made of the history of each case, with the photograph 
of the offender attached to it, to enable him to know each of them 
personally when he sees them, and he should have submitted to 
him a daily report of the progress of the individual. 

For the purposes of classification, they should be divided into 
congenital delinquents and delinquents through association. Those 
who have committed the same crime should be all classed together 
and kept from association with other delinquents, who have com- 
mitted other crimes, so that their criminal education may not 
be enlarged. 

Delinquency is in itself a good indication of defect or functional 
anomaly of the brain, even when it is due for the most part to 
the environment in which the individual has been brought up 
and developed. From this point of view, it should be noted 
whether the family delinquency is due to the social surroundings 
or exclusively to individual factors, which have not yet undergone 
the influence of educatian. 

The physico-moral environment, education and so on, should 
also be noted, as there are cases where education and time have 
sometimes spread the fine mantle of modernity over the primitive 
cerebral structure. 

The family must also be considered with respect ta heredity, 
and the environment it has formed for the individual, as dis- 
order, lack of discipline, anarchy, dissoluteness, evil example, or 
bad customs in families have an influence in determining morbid 
phenomena that in many cases is even stronger than heredity. 

There must be noted what psycho-vices are to be corrected, 
what rudimentary instincts are to be developed, and in what 
environment is the delinquent to be placed in order ta bring 
about the desired result in a rational manner. 

It is necessary to develop the brain by education, so that it 
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passes the particular criminal stage at which it has been arrested. 
The settled, definite criminal purpose must be shaken. 

Teaching by suggestion must be resorted to, in order to 
provoke the mental response which is sure to follow through sub- 
conscious cerebration after a course of mental suggestion, as every 
growth into means an equal growth out of. 

There is more than an analogy between organic development 
and mental development, and as there is a distinct co-ardination 
between the body and the brain, it must follow that good food 
and gymnastic exercises will bring about a better circulation of 
blood to the brain. A better state of physical well-being will 
then ensue, which will react on the brain and stimulate it to an 
improved degree of intelligence, and thus may be removed the 
weak-mindedness which has led to recidivism. There is no doubt 
that an ill-fed man becomes vicious just in the same way as an 
ill-fed horse. In course of time an embryonic sensation of good 
will be felt, from which will be evolved a free or independent idea 
of knowing and doing what is good. 

The recidivist has during his life learnt one thing, he has learnt 
to steal. This knowledge he must be taught to unlearn. To 
do this a consciousness of wrong must be evolved, and then a 
consciousness of particular wrong. He must be taught self-denial, 
and the growth of perception must be encouraged. A stimulus 
must be applied to the subject by a determination from without | 
for the development of his nature with a view to overcoming the 
opposition from within. 

Good nutrition, satisfaction of the real requirements of life, 
education and proportionate labour are all factors facilitating the 
maintenance of equilibrium in the development of the brain and 
the proper adaptation of the individual to his environment. 

Emulation must be encouraged. It is inherent to the nature 
of man, and is therefore instinctive, but, at the same time, it 
must be directed. 

It must be remembered that a sensation which is felt strongly 
is imprinted more deeply on the mind and is more easily repro- 
duced and that there are successive notions and successive modi- 
fications of self. 

Moral stability must be made to take the place of moral 
instability. Individuality and temperament, feelings, tendencies 
and instincts must be given due consideration, as well as the power 
of outside influences on the mind. 

Mental contagion must be avoided, and education should follow 
the line of least resistance. It must be remembered that the 
potency of the environment lies in the creation of ideas by means 
of example, in the arousing of desires and tendencies; the deter- 
mination of impulses, and in the opening of new currents of 
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emotions, collective and beneficent. There must be assimilation 
of the good, and dissimilation of the bad followed by elimination. 
There must be no arrest in the interchange of ideas, and the law 
that governs the formation of thought must be observed. 

The environment too has a directive power in the products of 
thought and on the state of mind, and the criminal must be 
trained to a sense of moral responsibility. Discriminative intelli- 
gence must be produced and the law of distinction observed. 

From a financial point of view the scheme would not be so 
costly as might at first appear. Youthful delinquents are not 
dangerous as a rule, and buildings already in existence could be 
adapted to accommodate such a class of prisoner. The incurables 
could be gradually sifted out and settled under supervision in 
labour colonies to keep them out of harm’s way. To ensure success 
the governors of such prisons must be men gifted with both 
sympathy and imagination, and with the faculty of intuition 
highly developed. 

The gain to the State and race would be immeasureable, as 
crime when checked at its source and at the age when it makes 
itself most manifest would soon show a marked reduction and 
we should cease to hear of the offender who has spent the greater 
part of his life in prison. The hereditary criminal would almost 
entirely disappear with the passing of indefinite sentences inflicted 
when he was still young and with a prison treatment which follows 
the dictates of modern science, or in other words, common sense. 

The system would check the procreation of criminals by con- 
genital criminals, as they would probably be in prison at the 
time they are now accustomed to marry, and the hereditary 
criminal nearly always seeks qut the hereditary criminal for the 
purpose of adding to the population. Some of their families show 
a record of crime that is almost beyond the belief of those who 
have never followed the histery of a congenital criminal family 
in all its ramifications. 

The governor of an English military prison once said that 
he had trained the winners of the Marathon race of a big garrison, 
and it turned out that nine of the first twelve had been under his 
care. He was no believer in shot drill and such like archaic 
punishments, but had his men taught things that would be useful 
to them, and make them better men when they came out of prison. 
His men were the best scouts of their regiments. He gave them 
character and they found on their release that their term of 
imprisonment had been a blessing in disguise. He found that 
the punishment which they hated most and found most laborious 
was being taught to read and write. He treated them as men 
and found them respond readily to the confidence which he placed 
in them. 
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We should eliminate the primitive element from among us 
and secure a higher degree of civilisation to the community. We 
should relieve the taxpayer and in time create a sense of public 
security unknown at the present time. We should ensure the 
absence of the criminal element in times of public disturbance 
and gradually remove the large army of wasters from our midst. 

It is the mission of an Army doctor to prevent disease rather 
than tocure. It is a nobler thing for the Judge to prevent rather 
than to punish crime, by every means in his power. 

Montaigne has said: ‘Ce que ma force ne peut découvrir je 
ne laisse pas de le sonder et essayer, et en relatant et prétrissant 
cette nouvelle nature, la remuant et |’échauffant j’ouvre 4 celui 
qui me suit quelque facilité pour en jouir plus 4 son aise, et la lui 
rend plus souple et plus maniable. La difficulté ne doit pas déses- 
pérer ni aussi mon impuissance, car ce n’est que la mienne’ ; and 
the adoption of his sentiments is a fitting conclusion to this article. 


J. E. MARSHALL. 
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WHERE IS LABOUR GOING? 


THE most vital domestic problem which this country has to 
solve in the immediate future is the part to be played by Labour 
in national affairs. Organised Labour has two mechanisms—the 
industrial and the political. These function on two different 
planes, yet are closely united. Both the industrial and political 
machines have immense potentialities, yet neither one nor the 
other yields a tithe of what is expected of it by those responsible 
for its creation. The wheels whirl round; an enormous amount 
of power seems to be generated ; the highly complicated machinery 
should apparently be capable of producing that which has been 
anticipated of it by those who control its working ; yet in spite 
of much noise and smoke its chief product so far has been an 
enormous volume of—hot air. 

The Prime Minister has quite recently stigmatised the whole 
political forces of Labour as Bolshevik in character. This 
authoritative denunciation has seriously perturbed the more 
moderate Labour leaders and has, strangely enough, angered 
those camp-followers of Labour who spend most of their time 
in glorifying the Bolshevik regime in Russia. 

It is my purpose to examine whether Mr. Lloyd George is 
justified in his strictures, and if so, to what extent; for a clear 
understanding and a sane judgment on this matter are important 
for the future stability of the nation. 

It is almost a platitude to say that, temperamentally, the 
Englishman is not given to heroics. Barricades, Committees of 
Public Safety, Terrors, and all the other stock-in-trade of 
continental revolutionists are alien to our traditions and to our 
character. 

We must therefore sympathise very warmly with the chorus 
of repudiation as voiced by some of the best-known Labour 
leaders. From the modest luxury of his newly acquired Dulwich 
residence Mr. J. H. Thomas has been justly incensed at the 
suggestion that he, of all men, is a revolutionist. Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, who has shed nothing of his suavity and sleekness 
acquired in the agreeable atmosphere of ‘Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons,’ has raised his voice, too, in refutation of the Prime 
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Minister's allegation. That distinguished dilettante art-collector, 
Mr. William Brace, has had to desert his beloved pictures to 
add his protest to the rising chorus of repudiation ; and Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman has almost been jerked out of his impassive urbanity 
at the suggestion that such impeccable respectability as is his 
should be associated even in thought with the atrociously vulgar 
and vociferous Bolsheviki. The world cannot contemplate 
unmoved the sight of all this middle-class dignity so sorely tried. 

Let us clear the ground. It is obvious that the great majority 
of the British working-class is not Bolshevik—even in tendency. 
The eminent leaders to whom I have referred are really typical 
representatives of the aristocracy of British Labour. The Marxist 
appeal to International Labour: ‘ Workers of the world, unite, 
you have nothing to lose but your chains’ makes but a faint 
appeal to the British working-classes. Psychologically and 
politically they are not in the least conscious that they are the 
wearers of gyves. Economically it is simply not true. We have 
only to recall to mind the vast number of working-class depositors 
in the Savings Banks ; the enormous membership of our Friendly 
Societies ; the gigantic sums collectively invested in War Loans 
by the workers, and the great resources of the army of Co- 
operators. From every point of view it will then be seen that 
the industrial classes in this country have indeed a great deal to 
_ lose by pursuing a policy which can only end in the destruction 
of British credit and the British State itself. 

When, again, we analyse the organisation and membership 
of the Extremist societies, we realise how slight a hold they have 
obtained or are likely to obtain over our political parties. The 
British Labour Party is composed of Trade Unionist organisations, 
Local Labour Parties, and several affiliated Socialist Parties— 
the Independent Labour Party, the British Socialist Party, the 
Fabian Society, and the National Socialist Party—the minority 
of patriotic Social Democrats who followed Mr. Hyndman when 
the British Socialist Party became anti-national. The Trade 
Unionist membership of the British Labour Party exceeds three 
millions. ‘The membership of the Local Labour Parties is largely 
a duplicate membership. That is to say, the members of the 
Local Labour Parties are already counted either amongst the 
main body of the Trade Unionist members or amongst the 
members of the affiliated Socialist Societies. Of these Socialist 
Societies the Independent Labour Party is certainly the most 
important, and whatever may be said of the I.L.P. it cannot 
justly be described as Bolshevik. At its recent Annual Con- 
ference held at Glasgow, the Party refused to affiliate with the 
Moscow, or Third, International, by the votes of 472 delegates 
to 206. At that Conference the Chairman was Mr. Philip 
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Snowden, of whom I would say that his notorious political heresies 
have earned for him well-merited exclusion from Parliament. 
Yet what did Mr. Snowden say on the subject of violent revolu- 
tion? Speaking with authority as Chairman he said : 


Those who would endeavour to exploit the misery and sufferings of the 
helpless proletariat by exciting and encouraging a hopeless resort to 
violence, exposing a starved and undisciplined mob to the added horrors 
and miseries of civil bloodshed, have learnt nothing from the lesson of the 
last five years of slaughter. . . . A permanent and lasting progress can 
only rest upon the intelligent will of an educated and socially-conscious 


democracy. 
There is not much encouragement for proletarian dictatorships 
or resorts to the methods of terrorism in such words, nor in the 
vote subsequently cast. 

Supporting Mr. Snowden’s views, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
wrote in the Glasgow Forward at the same time : 


If the Moscow issue were put to the membership [of the Independent 
Labour Party] with fulness and precision, it would not get a thousand 
votes in the Party. For the I.L.P. is not Communist; it is Socialist. 
However much it may desire to reform Parliamentary democratic institu- 
tions, it does not wish to substitute a Soviet form; it is not in favour of 
arming the proletariat to create a revolution from which Socialism is to 
emerge. Nor is the Party in favour of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


A little further on, in the same article, Mr. Macdonald sarcas- 
tically observed : 
For one thing let us stop all this romantic talk about revolution. The 


pose of armed revolution is a safe attitude for heroes at an I.L.P. Confer- 
ence. We have known some of these heroes in action. 


Moreover, the membership of the I.L.P. is insignificant when 
compared with the great body of British Trade Unionism, for 
if we put its number at 50,000 we are making a generous estimate. 

Nor is the Fabian Society Bolshevik in character. One can 
hardly imagine Mr. Sidney Webb, armed with a Blue-book, 
leading an infuriated mob of the horny-handed sons of toil to the 
assault of No. 10 Downing Street, or dying amidst hecatombs 
of his proletarian comrades behind the last barricades surrounding 
the Society’s eminently decorous and well-managed business 
establishment. 

The British Socialist Party, another of the Socialist organi- 
sations affiliated to the British Labour Party, is, on the other 
hand, distinctly Bolshevik and one cannot read the comments 
of the Call, the official organ of the British Socialist Party, on 
Mr. Snowden’s attitude to the revolutionary organisation of 
Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky, without sharply realising what a 
strange mixture of creeds come together in the world of British 
Labour politics. Thus the Call on ‘Comrade’ Snowden : 
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Representing the petit bourgeois mind in its most repulsive mood, that 
in which it rises above and determines the destiny of the masses, as if 
they were pawns on a chessboard, Mr. Snowden is incapable of grasping, 
etc., etc. . . . ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat is an autocracy as 
tyrannical as that of the Czar,’ lies Mr. Snowden. 


But when, to this acid denunciation of the unhappy leader of 
the I.L.P., we add the reminder that the membership of the 
British Socialist Party certainly does not exceed 2000, the con- 
viction dawns on us that the violence of its language is in inverse 
ratio to its numerical strength. 

It would, however, be a grave mistake to estimate the influence 
of the various sections of the British Labour Party simply by the 
process of the counting of noses. It is true that the small 
Socialist factions affiliated to the Labour Party do exercise a 
remarkable and growing influence on the somewhat amorphous 
mass of politically organised Trade Unionism out of all proportion 
to their numbers. Why is this? 

To answer this crucial question it is necessary to recur again 
to the peculiar constitution of the Labour Party. The great 
bulk of that Party, as I have already indicated, is composed of 
Trade Unions. These organisations are, of course, formed on 
a craft or industrial basis for the specific purpose of protecting 
the economic interests and improving the status of their respective 
- members. Their membership is composed of those united on 
such a craft or industrial basis—English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh ; 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews and freethinkers; men who 
have knocked about the world and men who have hardly been 
outside their native parishes. These men can act together with 
remarkable unanimity when involved in disputes affecting their 
interests as wage-earners. When, however, such trade 
organisations are expected to formulate policies on political 
problems their relative unanimity vanishes. Nor can it 
be otherwise. A political party must be based on common 
principles and a common programme, irrespective of class or 
craft. The existing structure of the Labour Party as a political 
party would not have endured for a year had the rank and file 
of its members enjoyed better opportunities of education, travel, 
and reflection. To emphasise what I mean, let us take such 
examples as the Law Society or the British Medical Association. 
The members of these respective bodies are united in their efforts 
for the protection of their professional interests, but they would 
regard it as absurd to expect them, as lawyers or doctors, to think 
and vote alike on all political and social questions not directly 
affecting those interests. 

Trade Unionism as such cannot, from the very nature and 
basis of its organisation, formulate any body of political doctrine. 
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A craftsman or a general labourer may be a Sinn Feiner, a Home 
Ruler or an Orangeman ; he may believe in a big Empire, or in 
a ‘ Little England’; he may be a devout Catholic, an earnest 
Protestant, or a convinced Atheist ; he may be a Free Trader or 
a Tariff Reformer; a loyal supporter of the constitution, or a 
revolutionary Syndicalist. Hence, as various political questions 
have arisen, the Trade Unions have had no general political 
principles wherewith to guide their members. Once closely 
associated with a tiny minority of enthusiastic Socialists, they 
have inevitably fallen more and more under the hypnotic influence 
of Socialist dogmatism, Socialist economics, and Socialist senti- 
mentality. Whatever may be said of Socialism, it cannot be 
charged against its apostles that they have ever been reluctant 
to proffer panaceas to the public for each and every problem that 
has arisen in our complex modern civilisation. Furthermore, 
they are always ostensibly on the side of the under-dog. They 
are always to the fore in every strike and lock-out. The premises 
of their doctrine granted, the deductions they draw are not only 
plausible but irresistibly seductive to the mass of manual wage- 
earners. Thus, from’the very beginning of the political partner- 
ship of Trades Unionism and Socialism, it may be asserted 
without hesitation that the minority has shaped and guided the 
policy of the vast majority. This has ended in their controlling 
more or less the ideas and the line of action of the most 
conspicuous Trade Unionist leaders, such as Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Brace. These men, whoare now committed 
to a fervent faith in the nationalisation of industries, were, a few 
years ago, no less ardent Radicals and firm believers, by implica- 
tion, in the orthodox economics of the laissez-faire school. Mr. 
Thomas sat for Derby as a Liberal-Labour member. The 
Rt. Hon. William Brace has a similar Radical past. Mr. Hender- 
son began his political career as a Liberal. On no particular 
occasion has any of these eminent statesmen recanted his 
Liberalism or committed himself to a public confession of con- 
version to the principles of Marx. They are typical of the great 
body of British Trade Unionists. It may be added that a 
considerable number of other Labour members, who were 
professed Socialists, would never have sat on the green benches 
in the House of Commons but for a most agreeable entente cordiale 
with the Liberal and Radical Caucus. Even such ethically 
minded irreconcilables as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. 
Philip Snowden were,. strangely enough, elected to Parliament 
in the absence of Radical rivals. 

While the I.L.P. and the Fabian Society were guiding the 
tottering footsteps of the youngest of our political parties, other 
Socialist bodies were carrying on an untiring propaganda outside 
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the Labour Party organisation. Moreover, although officially 
outside that party, many of the members of these smaller factions 
were members of the Labour Party as Trade Unionists. Thus the 
old Social Democratic Federation (subsequently the British Social- 
ist Party), the Socialist Labour Party, and even the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain, exercised an increasing influence on the Labour 
Movement, particularly affecting the younger men. That these 
various Socialist and revolutionary coteries were perpetually 
wrangling between themselves, and wholly incapable of united 
action, did not affect the broad issues of their teaching—the 
preachment of a profound dissatisfaction and discontent with the 
existing order of society, accompanied with cut-and-dried plans 
for its overthrow and for the erection in its place of all sorts of 
New Jerusalems. 

The influence of Mr. George Lansbury and the Herald 
(subsequently merged into the Daily Herald) has been peculiarly 
potent during the later phases of the Extremist movement. 
He offers to the student of psychology an example of thai 
strange combination of mysticism and practical sense of the herd- 
temperament which in other ages and under different conditions 
has rendered third-rate minds peculiarly formidable. There are 
few Socialists of distinction who, in their own minds, have not 
a whole-hearted contempt alike for Mr. Lansbury’s economics 
and statesmanship. A devoted son of the Church, a friend and 
counsellor of timorous bishops, Mr. Lansbury is equally happy 
amidst every subversive faction, however contradictory their plans 
and projects may be. The warm advocate of Sinn Feiners, the 
counsellor of Bengalee baboos, the apologist of revolutionary 
Egyptian students, the protagonist of Russian Bolsheviks, the 
powerful partisan of German Spartacists, Mr. Lansbury’s mind 
seems to move amidst a constant nightmare of lurid exaggera- 
tions and melodramatic heroics. ‘Good old George’s’ function 
seems to have been at once to pool and popularise all the discon- 
tents, the fads, the fanaticisms, the doctrinaire theories and the 
rebel sentiments fermenting and surging amidst a complex and 
neurotic society. Of all this ‘ yeast’ the Daily Herald is the 
exponent. 

Technically outside the political Labour Party, but adding to 
the revolutionary ‘ push ’ inside it, are bodies of guerilla warriors, 
regimented in such organisations as the Socialist Labour Party, 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain, the Workers’ Socialist 
Federation, the National Guilds League, the National Committee 
of Workers’ Committees, the London Workers’ Committee, the 
Scottish Workers’ Committee, and the Unofficial Reform Com- 
mittee of the South Wales Coalfields. The Socialist Labour 
Party is frankly Communist or Bolshevik, and declines association 
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with the official Labour Party, though many of its members are 
of course members of that Party, through their respective Trade 
Unions. The Socialist Party of Great Britain is an ultra-Marxist 
organisation and pins its faith to the capture of the political 
machine. The National Guilds League is the Party of the Guild 
Socialists, the guiding spirit of which is Mr. G. D. H. Cole. 

Guild Socialism is the latest phase of the revolutionary move- 
ment. It is the British expression of revolutionary Syndicalism 
and is largely a movement of the younger intelligentsia. The 
Guild Socialists differ from the cruder Syndicalists in that they 
recognise the vital part that the administrative and technical 
workers would have to play in a transformed society. On the 
other hand, they welcome the Soviet system, are against Parlia- 
mentary government, and many of them believe that the revolu- 
tion can only be carried through by a minority, having regard to 
the apathy and lack of class-consciousness in the majority of the 
workers. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the utter inability of 
the humdrum majority of the Labour Party to compete in the 
welter of political policy and revolutionary fanaticism against the 
virility and vigour of the Socialist or Syndicalist apostles. We 
may now usefully consider the problems involved in, and the 
significance of, the various Internationals which have recently 
been the subject of so much heated controversy in the Labour 
world. 

Of itself, the organisation of the International Socialist Bureau, 
or the Second International, equally with that of the Third Inter- 
national, is not of much importance. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the majority of the organised wage-earning class in this 
country knows little and cares less about the ‘ Red ’ International. 
Tn its later phases it is almost exclusively a Socialist conception. 
Election to the governing body is very indirect in character, and 
it proved itself utterly helpless when faced with the German 
aggression in 1914. It is a matter of history that the German 
and Austrian delegates, almost to a man, deserted their principles. 
With one or two exceptions the German Social Democratic Party 
in the Reichstag voted the war credit. During the war, the Second 
International was in a state of ‘suspended animation.’ The 
Russian Revolution has given birth to what is known as the 
Moscow or Third International, and all the Labour and Sacialist 
movements of the world are now in conflict as to whether they 
shall maintain their affiliation to the Second International, adhere 
to the Third International, or call into existence a Fourth, and 
possibly a Fifth International. 

The importance of this internecine struggle does not lie in 
the actual machinery or organisation which may be evolved, but 
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in the antagonistic concepts underlying that struggle. These dis- 
putes rage round the question whether Labour shall continue to 
work along constitutional, parliamentary and democratic lines, 
or whether the whole force of that movement shall be concentrated 
towards creating, through the action af a determined minority, 
a revolutionary and Soviet system which shall be forced on the 
apathetic majority. 

Recently addressing M. Camille Huysmans, Secretary of the 
Second International, Mr. Arthur Henderson, writing in his 
capacity as Secretary of the British Section, said : 

Within the British Party there is no belief in dictatorship as a prin- 
ciple of action, nor have we any desire to incorporate it in our vocabulary 
as a synonym for democracy. . . . We do not admit that any one school 
of opinion in the International has a right to dictate the conditions of 
membership, neither can we consent to any group, or the representative 
leaders of any party, being excluded before the General Congress itself has 
defined the conditions and obligations of membership in the International. 
. . . The constitution at present inclines one to ask whether the Inter- 
national is indeed a symbol of the idea] of International working-class 
unity, drawing together all sections of each national movement, or whether 
it has not become a centre from which divisive influences radiate to destroy 
the solidarity of national movements, setting group against group and 
leader against leader. 

This expression of opinion, published in the Daily Herald, may 
be accepted, broadly, as the attitude of the great bulk of the British 
Labour Party on the question. 

I now turn to the views of the I.L.P. Writing in the same 
paper a few days later, Mr. Philip Snowden thus described the 
causes of the differences between members of the Party on this 
question : 

There are acute differences in the Party on this matter. The revolu- 
tions on the Continent have fired the imagination of the members. The 
younger men seem anxious to emulate the example and methods of the 
Russian Bolsheviks. The old methods of the I.L.P., by which the British 
Labour movement has been made into the largest political working-class 
party in the world, are too slow for our young enthusiasts. Democracy to 
them is a cunning device of the capitalists to fool the workers. It is a 
useless plaything to keep them from doing something effective. Parliament 
is a worn-out institution which must be replaced by Soviets, and other 
methods of an infant democracy just emerging from medievalism. 

And he ironically continued : 


These revolutionary changes are to be achieved by affiliation to the 
Third International. When all the revolutionary Socialists of the world 
are united in this Socialist International, the time will be ripe for disarm- 
ing the bourgeoisie, arming all the proletariat, instituting the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and establishing world Socialism. 

Again, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, speaking at the I.L.P. confer- 
ence, said : 

You are faced with one International which is almost on its last legs, 
and you are asked to associate yourselves with another which is bound to 
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stamp revolutionary conditions on every sentence it issues. There are very 
few people who have any conception of what a revolution means, with its 
bloodshed and its misery . . . that is the sort of thing that is contemplated 
in the manifestoes that have been issued, calling the Moscow Conference, 
saying you must arm the proletariat and disarm the bourgeoisie in order 
that by this exercise of force you may create a new heaven and a new earth. 
That is not our position, and the people who begin by assuming it is our 
position are simply playing at nursery politics. 

Mr. Macdonald then supported the proposal that arrangements 
should be made for the institution of a Fourth International. This 
was carried by a majority of more than two ta one, the Confer- 
ence having previously, by a still greater majority, severed its 
connexion with the Second International supported by Mr. 
Henderson. 

In contradistinction to this attitude, the British Socialist 
Party, at its Easter Conference, reiterated its adhesion to the 
Communist platform. It expressed its entire lack of faith in 
parliamentary institutions ever being able to effect a political and 
social revolution. It proceeded to warn the working class that the 
mere increase in numbers of the Parliamentary Group, or even 
the formation of a Labour Government, will not advance the 
workers’ cause unless the political action of Labour is consciously 
and deliberately revolutionary. The Conference subsequently 
demanded whole-heartedly ‘ national self-determination’ for the 
Trish people, as also for the peoples of India and Egypt, and 
expressed its detestation of ‘ British Imperial rule.’ 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst has made still clearer the attitude of 
those sections in the British Labour movement which support the 
Third International. 

‘The Third International,’ she says, ‘ stands quite openly and 
unmistakably for 

(1) The proletarian dictatorship and the abolition of bourgeois 
democracy. In other words, the Soviets to replace Parliament and the 
Local Government system we know here to-day. 

(2) The complete abolition of Capitalism. The proletarian dictator- 
ship implies force to establish it and maintain it until it can be main- 
tained without force. 

(3) The Third International, desirous not merely of maintaining its 
principles, but of being an International of action, will not open its doors 
to those who are obviously determined to play the part of mere abstrac- 
tionists and to work for reaction.’ 



































Labour has now reached this anomalous position. The British 
; Labour Party is still officially affiliated to the Second Inter- 
national. The I.L.P., which is affiliated to the Labour Party, 
has severed its connexion with the Second International, refuses 
to join the Third International, and is proposing to set up a Fourth 
International. The British Socialist Party, which is also affiliated 
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to the Labour Party, like the 1.L.P., has withdrawn from the 
Second International but denounces the I.L.P. for proposing to 
set up a Fourth Internationai in rivalry to the Third International, 
to which the B.S.P. has affiliated itself! Such are the factions 
which, totally incapable of agreeing amongst themselves on 
matters of internal policy and busily engaged in vituperating each 
other, are fully confident that they can manage the affairs of the 
Empire and of the world much better than anybody else! 

The truth of the matter is that the affiliation of the British 
Trade Unionists to the Second International was mainly, if not 
entirely, the work of the Independent Labour Party, and 
the I.L.P. leaders would have greatly preferred to maintain 
their affiliation thereto. During the war, however, the Trade 
Unionist section excluded them from direct representation on 
the International Socialist Bureau, and the I.L.P. busybodies 
greatly resented this exclusion. Subsequently a very determined 
minority of the rank and file of this faction became enamoured of 
the Soviet idea, and it was obviously to escape being forced to 
commit themselves to the latter alternative that Messrs. 
Macdonald and Snowden have proposed setting up a Fourth 
International. 

The largest section of the Labour Party—those who are not 
actually Socialists of one school or another—believe more or less 
vaguely in democratic government as inherited from their Radical 
teachers of the Victorian period. To this tradition in their mental 
make-up must be added a growing belief in a distinctive Labour 
Party to defend in Parliament their industrial and class interests 
as they conceive them. In addition to these, there are half a 
million Tory workmen, mostly spoon-fed in the Conservative and 
Unionist Workmen’s Clubs and Associations. None of them have 
formulated any definite political platform of their own, but through 
the Labour Caucus they have accepted the proposals of their 
Socialist allies. Just as it is true that l’appétit vient en mangeant, 
so it is a fact that the Socialist demands have increased with the 
concessions made to them during the last few years. ‘The para- 
doxical position has now been reached of a political machine repre- 
senting millions of voters being increasingly manipulated by tiny 
factions whose aims and methods have little kinship with the 
temperament and ideas of the large majority of their ‘ comrades.’ 

For if one thing is more certain than another, it is that neither 
the typical Trade Unionist leaders, nor the rank and file which 
they represent, nor, again, the most representative men in the 
I.L.P., seek or desire a catastrophic revolution. Still less do 
the majority of the Trade Unionist rank-and-file wish for the break- 
up of the nation and the Empire which they defended at the 
cost of such bloody sacrifices. Such vague phrases as ‘ self-deter- 
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mination ’ are constantly on the lips of Labour champions, but it 
is tolerably clear that any logical application of this principle to 
India or to Egypt would find but lukewarm support amongst the 
masses. The I.L.P., on the other hand, has been and is con- 
sistently pacifist, and though perhaps its members would not go 
to the length of their Communist rivals in deliberately breaking- 
up the Empire, their non-resistant policy would undoubtedly lead 
to its speedy dissolution. This has been recently pointed out in 
the Daily Herald by Major H. J. Gillespie, in an article in which 
he challenges British Labour, apparently from an anti-Imperialist 
point of view, to realise what their policy signifies. Says Major 
Gillespie : 

What are the Irish and the Indians and the Egyptians asking for? The 
dissolution of the British Empire. Nothing less. Very few English 
Socialists, and practically no Labour men, understand the meaning either 
of Empire or of self-determination. But then most English Socialists 
are sentimentalists, and a Labowr man who is not a Socialist or a Com- 
munist is a man without a philosophy, or with two, and therefore does not 
count in Realpolitik, except as a pawn. 


And Major Gillespie continues : 


Consider Ireland as a republic, blocking the exits from Great Britain 
to the Western ocean and the New World, as Britain herself blocks them 
from Northern Europe; intercepting British trade, and developing trade 
of her own in times of peace; looking in through the back window in time 
of war. 

Consider Egypt commanding the exit from Europe to the Indies and 
the Far East, the bridge between Asia and Africa, and cleanse your mind 
of cant about ‘safeguards.’ 

Imagine India a self-governing country, able to exploit her own material 
resources and geographical situation in the markets of the Middle and 
Far East, in competition with the ‘ Mother Country.’ 

Then ask yourself if self-determination is compatible with Empire. 


Major Gillespie puts the issues involved in the two alternate 
policies clearly, bluntly, and even cynically. But his views are, 
emphatically, not the opinions of the average British worker. The 
ordinary Trade Unionist is, as he admits, ‘a man without a philo- 
sophy.’ Whatever political principles he may have, however, 
they assuredly do not include as their objective the deliberate 
break-up of the Empire. 

The truth, then, seems to be that by far the largest propor- 
tion of the Party is emphatically not Bolshevik. There is, how- 
ever, a Communistic stratum inside the Party, or associated with 
the Labour movement though technically outside the Party ranks, 
which not only damages the reputation of the Party for sanity 
but has indeed succeeded in forcing on to the Party’s programme 
a number of shibboleths which at a cursory glance would seem 
to justify the Prime Minister’s indictment. Revolutionary ideas 
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have permeated increasing numbers of the younger generation of 
wage-earners. It would be an additional delusion, therefore, to 
estimate Collectivist influences exclusively on the basis of the 
numbers or power of the distinctly Socialist or Collectivist organi- 
sations. There are undoubtedly tens of thousands of Socialist or 
Communist Trade Unionists who are not members of any Socialist 
or Communist Association, while more or less active workers in- 
side the Trade Unionist lodges. The influence of these men on 
the orientation of British Labour towards the Extreme Left is 
possibly greater than that of all the Extremist Parties combined. 
On this point it is impossible to speak with scientific accuracy, 
though the vigour of the Shop Stewards’ movement gives some 
indications of the influence thus exercised. 

If I have seemed to deal too harshly with the Labour Party 
it is not because of any lack of sympathy with the just and reason- 
able demands of the largest section of the community, but rather 
on account of my repugnance to the exotic dogmas and queer 
panaceas with which they have been permeated. 

But there is no smoke without fire. We cannot but admit 
that as the spirit of ‘Gradgrind’ origmally aroused the British 
working classes to find a buckler and a sword in Trade Unionism, 
so the baser aspects of the industrial and financial life of the nation 
have contributed to arouse working-class support for ‘ the red fool- 
fury ’ of our present-day Communists. Reaction always affords 
the surest encouragement for Revolution. It is no indictment 
of the great mass of our commercial community to say that there 
are increasing elements in its midst which bring disrepute on the 
system. Many more of the intelligentsia of our youth are also 
revolting against our machine politics, the power of the caucus, 
the secret funds, the loosening grip of Parliament on the Executive 
and the shams of our democratic government. 

Britain longs to-day for some political Savonarola who will not 
set out to destroy but rather to cleanse the Augean stables and 
to reinvigorate the life of the State. But such a call cannot 
come without a great inspiration. Where is that inspiration to 
be sought ? 

T know of no secular sanction which shall bind Britons together 
with such enduring links, irrespective of class or creed, as an 
ever-increasing sense of our Imperial trusteeship. What we have 
inherited in our national traditions and in our Imperial estate 
and responsibilities we can only hold on a frail tenure for a few 
years in trust for those who are to come after us. I am con- 
vinced that the British wage-earning class would be ready to 
respond to an appeal of this character on behalf of such a trust. 
In it there is nothing of vain-glory or vulgar megalomania. We 
cannot repudiate our inheritance even if we would. It is a 
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charge which has been saturated and sealed with the blood of 
our dearest and best. I am convinced that if all the workers 
were made to appreciate fully the true significance for future 
generations of what the nation’s heroes died to preserve, such a 
realisation would revive in the hearts of Britons throughout the 
Britannic Commonwealth all, and more than all, of the national 
ardour which made the age of Elizabeth ‘the golden age’ of 
English glory. 

The British workers must learn that the forty-five millions of 
people on these islands could not continue to live with security and 
prosperity as a second- or third-rate State. They should be 
taught that modern discovery, modern invention, the successive 
applications of science to industry, may deprive us of the sources 
of our economic and political power. Only in the closer unity 
between the self-governing Commonwealths of the Empire and a 
maintained control of the hitherto barbaric or desolate parts of the 
earth now under British dominion shall we continue to find the 
material basis for our industries and for our national life. It 
must be made clear to them that they have the surest nucleus of 
the future League of Nations in the British Empire and its 
Dependencies. That Empire holds within itself broad lands, and 
in the seas which wash its shores actual and potential wealth 
uncounted and incalculable, the raw material for all the manufac- 
turing skill and industrial ingenuity wherewith to supply every 
need of man. Is it not idle to quarrel and fight over the after- 
math of war when opportunities for power unprecedented and 
wealth unparalleled lie at our very doors? 

All these things the Labour Party in this country unhappily 
ignores or distorts. The time is ripe and over-ripe for the mis- 
sionary of Empire to be present in every elementary school, in 
every Trade Unionist lodge. in every Labour gathering. The 
British who were the pioneers in the vindication of civic liberty 
and in ordered, constitutional administration, have nothing to 
learn in the arts of human government, or in the science of 
industry from the cosmopolitan schools of clever but crude 
revolutionists. 

The British Labour Farty had its first wonderful opportunity, 
when the war burst on us, to lead its followers to undreamt-of 
power and prosperity. The rank and file did their part splendidly 
but the caucus failed to respond to their example. The Party's 
second opportunity came with the signing of the Armistice. A 
great rally to the National and Imperia! cause would have left it un- 
challenged as the master of the political field. Again it failed. 
It can scarcely be anticipated, or hoped, that circumstances will 
ever arise again to renew those lost opportunities. 


Victor FISHER. 





SWEATED: HOME WORKERS 


‘ARE the Home Workers much better off since the War, now 
that wages have increased so enormously?’ 

This question is often put to me by perfectly sane people who 
do not indulge in visions of box-makers in Bethnal Green buying 
pianos in pairs, or picture a tie-maker in Hoxton wrapped in 
Russian sables. 

I look back upon an experience of fifteen years as a member 
of the Committee of the Home Workers’ Aid Association, founded 
by Thomas Holmes, and I cannot see that the Home Workers 
are better off: I know no case in which their rate of pay has 
increased in anything like the same proportion as their cost of 
living. 

It is true that there are not, or were not until lately, quite so 
many Home Workers. During the War, when, for a time, 
women’s work was wanted, and paid for, some of the younger 
women found other fields of labour open to them; and they may 
not return to their old toil. Then in some trades newly formed 
Unions demand a minimum wage for their members who ‘ work 
in,’ and the knowledge of this fact attracts more women to the 
factories. Since a certain turn of speed, and a fair amount of 
industry, are needed to earn this wage, the number of what my 
friends used to call ‘the hat and pastry girls’ is likely to 
diminish ; they were the young people who worked short hours 
at low pay, in order to be able to buy dress and sweets, whilst 
they lived at home. 

It must be remembered that in some cases the Home Worker 
has to provide certain materials necessary for her work. Let us 
take the case of cotton as an example. Whether the rise in its 
price be justifiable or not, I know not; but I do see part of the 
effect of that rise. 

A few days ago I was calling on a woman who was engaged in 
turning unused Army blankets—officers’ blankets, I think—into 
long coats for women. The material was excellent—very warm 
and very thick. I asked her what she got for making each coat, 
and she said ‘ One and twopence.’ In a way it is better pay than 
she got before the War ; then she might have been paid tenpence. 
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‘ But how about the cotton, for I know you find that?’ 

‘Oh yes, the cotton. It is to be tenpence a spool now, and 
that is because I get it at the factory ; anywhere else it would be 
more. I reckon that a spool ought to do for five coats.’ 

So that knocks off the twopence from each of the ‘ladies’ 
blanket coats.’ 

May I dwell just a little on the experiences of this friend of 
mine, just because I know her so well, and she illustrates one 
or two points which I want to make clear? 

Thomas Holmes, who taught me all I know about the lives of 
those who work in their own homes in the North and East of 
London, always said that the thing to avoid was any root of 
bitterness, any raising of anger or prejudice. He himself had 
been ever a knight-errant, as police-court missionary, and as 
founder of our Association; but he had no wish for a sudden 
flood-tide of swift, unthinking anger which would ebb, and leave 
wrecks high and dry. He knew he could dwell in detail on some 
hard cases, raise an outcry, and probably bring about some hasty 
measures which would abolish home work altogether, and leave 
some very deserving people to starve. His aim was to improve 
the conditions of home work, not to destroy it. 

For example, the woman of whom I write—able, thrifty, more 
than industrious—was offered a few years ago good work in a 
factory. Ought she to have taken it? She debated the point. 
She had her old mother to consider, and her old mother was going 
blind. To-day the old woman is quite blind, having cataract in 
both eyes. Her only consolation in life is to be in the same 
room as her daughter, and to be able to speak to her. When her 
daughter was out of the room for a minute she groped for my 
hand, and whispered to me ‘ What I mind most is that I shan’t 
never see Florrie’s face again.’ 

If Florrie had gone out to work, what could have become 
of her mother? The workhouse? Even as it is, the position is 
serious enough, for the poor old lady is depressed by having 
nothing to do, and occasionally, when hed daughter has to go out 
to buy food, she is tempted to do, or try to do, some little job 
in the house. Her last exploit, as she confessed with the air of a 
child who knows it has been naughty, was to attempt to find and 
peel potatoes for the evening meal. She became conscious that 
she was rather warm, and that her apron was very warm indeed. 
Rolling it up tight she stumbled to the door, and called to a 
passer-by ‘Am I on fire?’ ‘I should think you were,’ was the 
answer, and her smouldering apron was torn off and the fire 
beaten out. Her daughter listened to the story, looking very 
anxious; but she added with quiet pride ‘ You see, Mother did 
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not ‘‘ go scatty '’; she remembered to roll up her apron tight.’ 
Good for them all that mother did not go scatty, or the old 
ramshackle house would have been a blackened ruin, and mother 
would have been dead. 

That is one point I want to make. Home work is often 
necessary, and those who want it done away with, because it is 
badly paid, are wrong. ‘l'here are women who have to look after 
their young children ; there are women who must care for their 
aged parents; and these simply cannot walk out of their houses 
for the whole day in order to go to factories : whilst life lasts they 
will not give up work and live on charity or the State. 

Women like these do not ask for any help; they are far too 
proud. Long ago this maker of coats bought, on the hire 
system, a very fine treadle machine, which is her own. Her 
mother, who then helped in sewing the lighter parts of the coats— 
pockets or collars—bought also a lighter machine, and used it. 
But when I saw the younger woman at work on these heavy 
coats, she was using her mother’s sewing machine, her own stood 
in a corner, idle. It took quite a long time, and many tactful 
approaches to the subject, before I found out the truth. My 
friend looked tired, and more than tired about the eyes, and she 
mentioned casually that she had been working until one o’clock 
of the morning of the day on which I called. She explained this 
partly by saying that of course she could not ‘ sit at’ her work, 
as she would wish, for there was mother to see to. But still I 
suspected that there was some other reason for quite so late, or 
early, an hour, and at last she told me that her big machine was 
out of order, indeed in serious need of much repair, and that 
they did not dare to send it to the workshop because they did not 
know what the estimate for putting it right might be—possibly 
three pounds, or more—and they knew they could not pay it. 
Now all the time she had been doing three stitches with an 
inferior machine, which could have been done better with one 
stitch from her own superior one, she had known in her inmost 
heart that if she appealed to me I would get it done somehow, 
by hook or by crook, and probably without need of either hook 
or crook. But she would not ask. ‘I did think of it once or 
twice,’ she said, ‘ but it seemed such a lot.’ She would not beg, 
and I did not; I only told the story. The machine is now in 
the workshop, and I have no fear that the bill will not be paid. 

Transport difficulties are acute in Shoreditch. It took hours 
of searching before she could find a man with a barrow, who, for 
three shillings, consented to wheel her treasure to its hospital. 

‘Three shillings seems a lot,’ I said : ‘it is not far.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know that it was much, as things go. All is 
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different. 1 found that out when I had trouble about getting my 
work back to the factory.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Why, I can’t carry twelve of those coats, not if it were ever 
so. The man with the van was supposed to call for them on his 
round. He didn’t come, and they were very short with me at 
the works because my coats were late. It happened again—he’d 
forgotten. The forewoman spoke to me, and said it wouldn’t 
do. I told her it wasn’t my fault, and she said she supposed I’d 
have to do the same as the rest.’ 

‘ What did she mean?’ 

‘Tip him toremember. So I did; 1 gave him a shilling.’ 

* Did he take it?’ 

“Oh, yes. I wondered that he could. It seemed such a lot 
to me, but he didn’t seem hardly to see it. But he remembers 
better now.’ 

The rise .in the price of cotton has hit another friend of mine 
severely. She used to devote her life to making babies’ bonnets, 
but lately, when cotton rose, she found she could not go on 
making them for from three to four shillings a dozen ; it did not 
pay her. Being a woman of resource she décided to turn her 
hand to something else, and is now making hats, fearful and 
wonderful hats, at a great rate. She has the shapes, outlines the 
brims with wire, cuts out squares of what she says is ‘ Georgette,’ 
covers the shapes neatly, lines them, trims them with ribbon in 
two shades, and fastens on little bunches of artificial cherries. 
Then the hats go forth to be seen and admired, and are bought 
_ in shops for twenty-five shillings. Her own reward is one shilling 

per hat; but at least she has no outlay, for, since the cotton used 
must match, it is supplied. The swiftness and skill with which 
she tackled her job seemed to me extraordinary, but she assured 
me that there were one or two ‘ wrinkles’ which she had not 
mastered yet, and that she thought she could learn them, if she 
were to work ‘in’ for a bit. Her only anxiety was to know if 
that would make her cease to be a member of our Association. 
Not if I can help it. 

‘I want to keep on the home,’ she said. ‘My husband 
bought it for me.’ 

The home is, of course, the furniture of two rooms, and in- 
cludes a ‘ suite’ of saddlebag furniture, which she rightly says is 
‘wonderful ’ after thirty years. 

‘Mr. Holmes always used to say ‘‘ Keep on the home.’’ But 
then, there’s my son, back from the War. He’s got a young 
lady, and I think he’d like me to take a place as caretaker, and 
then he’d marry and come here. He’s a good boy enough, but 
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such a one for spending ; must go to pictures and theatres, and 
take his seats too! He’s got a good job, and draws a lot, what 
with bonus and money for keeping good time, and so on. Helps 
me? I don’t know that he does. One pound a week he gives, 
and I have to take the extra room for him ; then there’s his break- 
fast, and a good supper; if it isn’t meat, it’s two eggs, or eggs 
and bacon, and of course all on Sunday. It hardly covers. 
Before the War I used to do nearly all the week’s shopping on 
Saturday, and have hardly anything to get for the rest of the 
week but bread. If I spent ten shillings I thought it enough ; 
now it’s your pound note gone, no change, and very little in your 
basket.’ 

This maker of hats is an authority on air-raids ; her knowledge 
on the subject is profound. She can date each raid, mention the 
hour at which it began, and give details as to where the bombs 
dropped. 

‘Did you mind them much?’ I asked. 

‘Not to speak of, except for having to be ‘* Mother ’’ to all 
the other people in the house. They would crowd down here. 
They were pushed with me once because I, having only just 
moved in, wanted to go on hanging my pictures, when there was 
a raid—not to waste the time. They said it was ‘‘ tempting,’’ so 
I had to leave off. But I couldn’t see why; can you?’ 

I could not. It seemed to me an excellent plan, and the noise 
of her hammer might have been positively soothing. It reminded 
me of the story told me—I hope truly— of the nurses in the 
Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street, who, during a bad 
raid, are said to have dug out some crackers left over from a 
Christmas party, and to have set their helpless charges to try to 
out-bang the enemy. 

Cotton is not the only material necessary to Home Workers 
the rising price of which is a source of distress. Box-makergs can 
tell a pitiful tale of the cost of glue. One woman, living in a very 
poor room, pointed out that though she got more for her work 
now than she did before the War, the price of glue almost wiped 
out the gain. 

‘One and sixpence a pound it is, more than three times what 
it was, and such poor stuff too. I have to find it, and I reckon 
that it takes sometimes four shillings out of a pound I earn. Not 
always as much, sometimes not more than three shillings, 
depends on the boxes. These don’t take quite so much, for 
they’re shallow, and the edges have to be bent, not stuck; it’s 
bad for the fingers, but costs me less in glue.’ 

‘These’ were a vast quantity of shallow, shiny little boxes 
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which overflowed from a zinc bath tub, and took possession of a 
good deal of the room. 

‘What do you get for making them?’ 

‘Two and sixpence a gross.’ 

Something about their shape struck me, and I asked : 

‘What are they for?’ 

‘The soldiers’ medals,’ she said. 

The soldiers’ medals! And I had just come from a house 
where a mother who had lost her only son sat making tooth- 
brushes, though the tears in her eyes did not help her to judge 
exactly the little piles of bristles she picked up. 

‘ No good hoping any more about my Franky. You remember 
him?’ 

Yes, I remembered him well, remembered him from the time 
when as a child of eleven he had ‘ kept house’ at a crisis when 
his mother had gone down with influenza, and had told me ‘I did 
not know how bad I was until I found myself dancing on my 
bed, and the brushes all over the place, and me talking nonsense.’ 

‘No good hoping on now,’ she repeated. ‘One of them 
wrote that he remembered burying him. He said he had blue 
eyes, and come from Islington.’ 

Here in another woman’s room lay medal boxes in heaps. 
Two and sixpence a gross. And ‘ He had blue eyes, and came 
from Islington.’ 

This boxmaker’s story is another case in which home work was 
necessary. She was left a widow many years ago, with seven young 
children to keep—one of them a small baby. She could not have 
left those children all day long to fend for themselves; it was 
home work or starvation. It is true that to-day the youngest of 
the family is old enough to go to work, that is the youngest of 
the survivors, and she could go to a factory, if she so pleased. 
But she is a worn-out woman, and though she kept her children 
decently clothed, and did not let them go in rags, her own clothes 
are deplorable. She simply could not go and work side by side 
with the young people who may be seen any day in the City Road 
pouring out for their lunch hour; they might tolerate her, but 
they would certainly describe her as ‘a perfect scream.’ Yet 
she can earn a living, of a sort, in her own home. 

Before me lies a little artificial pink rose, a Banksia rose, 
I presume. It is beautifully made, partly of cotton material and 
partly of silk. There are seven rows of petals, and the petals in 
the three outer folds have been curled with a gophering iron, each 
rose leaf has been impressed twice with the hot iron. The wire 
stem is covered with green paper. The price received by the 
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maker was one shilling and sixpence for one hundred and forty- 
four roses. 

Whether my friend will ever make flowers again or not is 
more than | can tell. About a week after I saw her busy with 
these roses—the occasion on which she gave me this specimen— 
I got a message to say that she was ill, that she had pneumonia. 
As she is about seventy-six, I knew it was serious, and went at 
once. There was a birthday party at the house which I left to 
go to Shoreditch, and the ‘ birthday girl’ had received, amongst 
other things, a lot of flowers. She swept up a mass of glorious 
double pink tulips, and handed them to me, ‘ Take these to her, 
please.’ I was given other things also, eggs and fruit, etc. ; but 
nothing pleased my old friend so much as the flowers. I wanted 
to give her some beef-tea at once. ‘ Yes,’ she panted, ‘ but the 
flowers first. Water forthem. Put them where I can see them.’ 
1 knew how much she loved flowers, how strongly she had 
resented in the past having to make libels on them, in horrid 
colours, so I did her bidding. 

‘Got to go on for a bit further,’ she gasped. ‘ Doctor says I 
shall live.’ 

‘Then you will, for you are too brave to give up.’ 

Brave, indeed; but her fight hag been very long and very 
hard. Eight days earlier she had been speaking of her troubles. 

‘Things is difficult. Sugar now! I can’t get but the stuff 
that’s half sand, and spoils a cup of tea, if so be you’ve the tea 
to spoil. When I asked him at the shop why I couldn’t have 
some of the other, same as he gave the people he served before 
me, he said he couldn’t be bothered to make up six ounces of all 
sorts, and I could take it or leave it. They’re all the same. I 
did think of changing my room, for how’s this to be white- 
washed and papered with my work lying about? But when at 
last I found a room I thought would do, she, the person of the 
house, said ‘‘ And I shall want five shillings from you for the 
key.’’ ‘‘ And you’ll go on wanting,’ I said, and come away. 
Coal’s the same. Two and eight a hundred, and me to give a 
penny to them for sending it, and a penny to him that brings 
it. All wrong. If I could walk I’d go to Mare Street and 
complain.’ 

She is a soldier’s grand-daughter, a soldier’s sister, and 
doubly a soldier’s niece. The Crimean War is to her a thing of 
yesterday ; and well she remembers the year, month and day of 
the battle of Inkermann, where one of her uncles fell. During 
this war her opinions on the subject of ‘ folk who could go and 
won’t’ were strong, to say the least. 

‘They don’t know,’ she exclaimed. ‘There, perhaps, it’s 
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not their fault, ‘tis upbringing. Poor rats, I call ‘em, and that’s 
why they go down their drains—tubes or whatever it is—when 
the air-raids come. There’s them that know and them that don’t, 
and you can’t never mix ‘em. Soldiers all of mine were—had it 
in ’em ; I suppose it missed me.’ 

Did it? I went to see her one day after there had been a 
raid over her ‘outlying district of London.’ I had an idea that 
bombs must have fallen in that part, and as I turned into her 
street I saw that most of the windows had been blown in, or out. 
The house in which she rents a room which is half under- 
ground was no exception ; but her own window had escaped. 

‘Well? What did you do?’ 

* Lay quiet in bed. All in the house went out, to get to their 
drains. I puta pillow over my head, and waited. It was a bang 
too. When it was quiet I got up and made them all a cup of 
tea, against their return.’ 

Earlier in the War, convinced that a German invasion was 
coming, she showed me with pride a meat-chopper which she 
kept by her bed. 

‘That's for when they come. I had thought of the coal pick, 
but it’s heavy for my old arms. I think I could get one of ’em— 
perhaps two—but I’d die happy if I got one. Look at the work 
I’m doing, little bits of bows of ribbon in the Belgian colours; 
they’re to be sold in the streets for the poor folk that’s been burnt 
out of their homes. ‘*Tis poor pay, but I’d do it if it was a penny 
less to help them. Though they’re funny too, not what you’d 
call white, are they? Sort of yellow.’ 

In vain I assured her that the Belgian was a white race ; she 
murmured ‘ Sort of yellow.’ But on the subject of the Kaiser 
she was more than firm. ‘No, he isn’t a devil, ’tisn’t true. 
He’s the Devil himself, and I know it.’ 

The War took a heavy toll of her grandsons, and reopened the 
spring of her tears ; but it left her valiant and unconquered. Yet 
one day, to my unspeakable surprise, she consulted me as to 
whether life in a workhouse infirmary would be really as dreadful 
as she had always believed. I knew nothing about the subject, 
and said so. 

‘They say they’re not so bad now,’ she said. ‘ Supposing I 
go in?’ 

“You? It is impossible.’ 

‘ Of course there’s the pension, ten shillings a week now. But 
if I can’t do any more work, what’s to happen? There’s the 
rent, three and six. Oh! my daughter would have me; but 
there’s her husband and children to think about. 1’ve never been 
a trouble yet, and don’t want to be one.’ 
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There may be no more flower-making for her, but with 
Heaven’s help there will be no workhouse either. She is very 
lonely, although her married daughter is very good to her, and 
comes in when she can, and has been more than good during this 
illness. Other Home Workers are even more lonely; cases are 
known to our Association in which tired workers have lain down 
for their last long sleep in absolute solitude, in which, if ‘ the 
closing eye some pious drops required,’ it had to do without them ; 
some Home Workers only stop work to die, alone, although there 
are hundreds of kind people who would have come to them, had 
they but known. 

Much as we long, as an Association, for help for our Home of 
Rest at Walton-on-the-Naze, where some of our members learn 
gradually how to play, we long even more for friends for these 
prisoners of hope in another fairer world, not for visitors only, 
for friends. 

SypNey K. PHELPs. 
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SOME YOUNG WOMEN OF MODERN 
ENGLAND 


I 


To men there is no more engrossing subject in thought or conver- 
sation than that of women. Whether the converse is the case 
cannot be said with authority. Probably. Here is a whole 
chapter, a whole book of life: one that is always beginning and 
never ending, one that is of the eternal, universal, international— 
eternally unexplored. It is national, too, because expressive of 
character—nothing so much as the collective attitude to women. 

With us, it is a challenge to be facetious ; a temptation to say 
arch and knowing things. In the smoking-room, in the club, in 
the public-house, they always come back to it. Sooner or later, 
somebody says the word . . . they all look up; they all sit up 
and take notice. The well-brushed, well-oiled young gentlemen 
—cock-tail drinking—smile : ‘ Not much up on me!’ they seem 
to say; say not much but smile—confidentially—to themselves. 
The middle-aged married military gentlemen smile—cock the eye 
—Iook up sideways—what a twinkle! Guffaws are heard. ‘ Well, 
I’m not too old to understand legs, thank God! . . . I know a 
pair of ankles when I see em. I’m young enough to quiz a pretty 
face.’ . . . Major Higgins slaps himself. Mr. Bull congratulates 
himself. And (mentally) they put the filly up to auction... . 
And behold ! there are the sly fellows looking on all the time—the 
lowering, watching, waiting fellows, the parasitical ones, the 
designers, the vampire, single, elderly, the one-eyed cynics with 
their sixty minutes’ sympathy and a bottle of champagne. 

ij ET ace 
Each face simpers, each eye smirks sideways, each foot is 
raised in front of the delighted audience, and, all sugar and sweet- 
stuff, they prance through their entertaining antics. 

Your French friend, notice, exclaims: goes pell-mell into 
rhapsody. Love a jewel of endless scintillation, romance its 
setting : eyes of beauty, lamps reflected in still summer pools. In 
the beginning, the bon Dieu inspired—Eve. Eve was a delight— 
to Adam. Women remain : toys, yes, all toys but to be cherished ! 
. .. But may one say such things in twentieth-century England? 
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Is it permissible, is it wise? It is the antidote (or half-way) to 
U.S.A.—merciless, material, matter-of-fact—who looks them up 
and down as they were bales of perishables, ‘ Is love worth while? ’ 
asks sotto voce, and holding his watch, decides ‘ The whirlwind 
courtship’s best’... 

Warmly, ardently, fastidiously, and in a mood of stimulated 
exaltation, they from Italy devour—where love is art and art 
to be worshipped ; with studied appreciation of artistic movement, 
with delight of pose, with longing of grace. Born dilettante, the 
Spaniard, who is only not too idle to make love. What perfect non- 
chalance of criticism, what perfect nonchalance of inconstancy, 
what dallying of the butterfly flower to flower through life— 
nothing hurried, nothing disturbing, given the blessing of the sun ! 
Yes, one cannot excuse the Northerns, whose admiration is so 
appraising, so calculating, scientific almost—whose ultimate con- 
ception is gross, being of the housewife, the helpmate, the useful 
merely, the purely domestic economy of marriage, and so forth. 

But these English with their girls—and chocolates! The 
human equation somehow vanishes. You have only a picture on 
the outside of a magazine. We are obsessed with twentieth- 
century cults. Flowers and chocolates and a little champagne! 
We cultivate young women like young turkeys. We feed them 
up and decorate them and kill them off when they cease to be 
interesting. It is man’s modern attitude—man’s little con- 
descending vanity. And one may never become sentimental ; one 
may never take oneself seriously. That is the tragedy. It is 
more fashionable to be cynical—and much more difficult! (Cynics 
are rare but the pose effective.) The age of the poetical period is 
past and it is heavy to pay compliments—except by accident. 
One may not make a declaration on one’s knees—even if to do 
so were comfortable. Water your ecstasies with flippancy well 
and good; speak your mind straightforwardly and you are for 
ever damned. Make curds and whey of the cream of youth and 
you won’t taste the sour milk of old age. Knock the prunes and 
prisms off the old Victorian sideboard ; nobody will trouble to pick 
them up. Be daring, dare all, brave the ancient barriers, and bowl 
over the old conventions. Love is the next thing to Bolshevism, all 
being equal. The respectable conception is dead—yes, woman as 
the celestial riddle died with the last century. You no longer 
worship at a distance, blush, bluff, shilly-shally, dilly-dally, feign 
adoration (meaning admiration), and play a game of hide-and-seek 
around the embonpoint of a chaperon. Modesty, false or other- 
wise, ceases to be the watchword ; ‘ getting off’ is the modern 
password. You cease to avert the eyes; you even forget to pre- 
tend. . . . It is common, of course, low, and extremely vulgar ; 
but elegance, excellence died with "99—and there are few sur- 
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vivals. Our century is doomed to vulgarity if not to open sin. 
There may be a reaction—one must not anticipate. Sloane 
Street has unmistakably made a move towards Bohemia. 


II 


But what of Sloane Street? These are dubious things ; cover 
them up. Sloane Street did and does linger well on into this 
century ; Sloane Street defied America once, wore a grim, stiff lip 
and put up a grim, stiff fight ; but Sloane Street lost ground visibly, 
quailed and went down for a count of nine when Lady Astor got 
in for Plymouth. 

Sloane Street embodied the latter phase of Victorianism, 
which is a thing everybody rails at. It was a thing, young ladies 
acquiescing were born to in the ’eighties and the ‘nineties; an 
institution. More than that, it was a gargoyle, a Gargantuan 
threat and presence, a Guardian Angel of peculiar views, a sort 
of limited liability company, a kind of formless being who took due 
note of your birth, watched over your upgrowing, jealously 
checked your slightest tendency to rebellion, saw you reaching 
timidly out towards the light, and finished you off, killed you dead 
at the age of twenty-two or thereabouts. 

There were the allies of Sloane Street—an awe-inspiring 
hierarchy. There were footmen and butlers and governesses and 
ladies’ maids and nurses and all the retinue of ‘ good old-fashioned 
servants.’ There were Pretence, Pomp, Pride, Snob, Exclusion, 
and the rest of them. Vulgarity was the devouring monster. 
The vulgarity of words, of customs, of middle-class intelligence. 
That was the prime bugbear of existence—the prime humbug. 
Vulgarity! Not the vulgarity of Johnson or Brown ; not even the 
vulgarity of Johnson-Brown. But the implication of make- 
belief, of nice discrimination, of fine distinction, of an arbitrary 
standard set up and supported God knows why or whence. 

It was the first definite concrete impression—shall one say ?— 
of that generation of young women who rose within the limitation 
of class in the closing decade of the nineteenth century and who 
are come to maturity now. It was an impression that could not 
and never did leave the mind. Allied with it, essentially, in- 
separably of it was the patronage of class to class, the intangible, 
insidious sense of superiority that brooked no rivalry but sur- 
reptitiously battened upon what was outside itself—and rejoiced. 
What an artificiality it made for! It swamped the sense of pro- 
portion, warped personality and materially narrowed the outlook 
and the future. It was a taint. It sprang from the age of four, 
five, or five and a half. 


—_— 
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Who could blame the young things? Who would? They 
proceeded to grow up. Peeping over the sides of their peram- 
bulators, they saw—Sloane Street. They learnt smatterings of 
French. They began to be naughty. They learnt smatterings of 
other things, including German, mathematics, history, geography, 
music, drawing, elocution, dancing, of course, political economy 
perhaps, golf, science, lawn tennis—not necessarily spelling. 
They learnt above everything how to pretend—which is essential. 
They all had well-brushed, glossy, flowing, shiny hair and long, 
thin, spindly legs and wore ‘ sensible’ clothes. They spent much 
time in Hyde Park but came back to Sloane Street where on 
bright mornings they might be seen in couples and threes with 
dogs and maids and chains and governesses. They became 
precocious; they became assertive; they became observant; or 
they became dull. There is perhaps nothing quite so dull as 
the dullness of Sloane Street, as there is perhaps nothing quite 
so dreary as commonplace London. These are bred, it would 
seem, of the same London streets, of the thwarted—how shall 
one say?—narrowed atmosphere of the straitened London life. 
London produces bitter people, critical people, impatient people, 
intolerant people. You may nearly always tell a London man 
or a London woman at the first time of asking. The point of 
view discloses itself in a few words, and for all its added sharpness 
and sometimes piquancy and deeper interest it belongs still, you 
feel, to the warped, ungenerous plane-trees of the London squares. 

And all this time there were other lives going forward. There 
were growing up scattered over England, in boarding schools, 
attending secondary schools and high schools, in parsonages, 
country houses, in suburban villas and in villas on the outskirts 
of North-country manufacturing towns, the race of the young 
women who to-day are the wives and the mothers. There was 
something, it might seem, entirely unadventurous in the prospect 
and looking forward of these many. None of the glamour of 
Sloane Street, none of Sloane Street's illusive importance. It 
would be wrong to say purposeless or negative, for all was set 
forth and clear-cut; the future resembled nothing so much as a 
long straight stretch of railway-line. There was the period of 
school, the period of awakening, the period of intense new interest 
and activity, marriage finally and children, and then the remaining 
set-fast unalterable round of middle-class existence. Society 
resolved itself at the most. into ‘at-homes.’ There were also 
washing-days. Society resolved itself into the ‘down-town 
gossip’ of professional gentlemen’s wives over cake-stands, 
scandal, domestic intimacies, London’s doings, servants, second- 
hand fashions, and the matrimonial prospects of the Royal Family. 

Vor. DXXXVII—No. 519 3.0 
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One would hardly suggest that it did not suffice. There was 
nothing more asked or wanted. There was content—too much 
content perhaps—interlarded with the usual English grumbling 
over cups of tea about the weather and parlour-maids and prices. 
A whole lifetimne of that. You bought a cottage-piano or a gramo- 
phone, put a fern in a coloured and coruscated vase on a bamboo 
stand in the parlour window, you established a menagerie of 
brand-new furniture and velvet chairs and—all was over. They 
were your trade-mark ; you were ticketed and labelled after that. 
You went in for antimacassars. You were satisfactorily middle- 
class for life. You were respectable. No one could touch you. 

It was all very well. ‘It wasn’t quite Sloane Street. It was 
—Kensington High Street; if not Hornsey Rise. Young and 
fresh, it was often beautiful—without inspiration, without expres- 
sion, without originality. And how quickly, how utterly it 
collapsed! How soon its brief vision of enterprise and possibility 
gave place to the dead level plane of conventional mediocrity ! 
There was—there is—a whole great human world called the 
‘business girl,’ whose breath is the tubes and the trams and the 
insides of omnibuses, whose atmosphere the shop or the office, 
whose adventure the occasional ‘glad eye’ on Oxford Street, 
whose ante-room to Paradise the Regent Palace Hotel. Her 
reigning goddess is some stage or Society beauty, her home life the 
nightly bathing of the family baby, her solitary relaxation 
the playing of ‘His Master’s Voice’ in the hermetically 
sealed sitting-room on a Sunday afternoon. But that must 
always be! Must it though? Events speak in long telepathic 
phrases. Let us look back. What was in ’99 is not now—is 
not true ; what was in 1910 could not be quite true of 1914. New 
life everywhere had begun to stir. A new intelligence had begun 
to awaken and voices spoke of class comparison, of a new motif in 
all the classes of this country. Say what you will of the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement—implacably oppose it—there was something 
behind it, something purely human or purely social, something 
spontaneous, neither political perhaps nor truly agitatist, which 
could not be ignored... . 

Therefrom grew the type—essentially of the second decade of 
this century—of the Compton Mackenzie heroine; of Gilbert 
Cannan’s and of H. G. Wells’s women; and Arnold Bennett's. 
The novelists began to deal with them; they were real and all of 
the same school ; they were pulsing human beings fighting a way 
out of a dead or dying or stagnant world ; they sprang from medio- 
crity and reached out to Life ; of contemporary life they were con- 
temporary things ; goods and chattels of suburban nonentity, they 
were bent on progress in a scheme of existence that made to hold 
them back; fired with imagination themselves, they have fired 
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many since. They scorned chocolates ; ate chocolates, it is true— 
(audibly sucked them, in fact)—but never lived for or on them. To 
the emancipated, chocolates are an incident not an obsession or a 
Life-purpose. One thinks, one knows they would have scorned the 
appraising eye of the languid youth and the physical advances of 
the physical men. To the grande passion they grandly gave way. 
How nearly they approximated to a type—they who sprang from 
an embracing class! Yet they were individuals, instinct with 
personality, forceful, capable of suffering, bound to experience, 
strongly humorous, passionate, self-giving. Out for wickedness, 
you will say. No. Out for knowledge and for seeing and for 
hearing and for judging—for themselves. 


II 


That—all that—was far removed from Sloane Street. It 
signified Kensington—everything between Kensington and 
Hornsey Rise. It drifted steadily, some will say, in the direction 
of the night clubs. It was the individual’s protest in the dawn 
of the twentieth century as the Women’s Suffrage Movement was 
the collective protest. It originated; it defied. Sometimes it 
failed—gave up with the grand gesture, having got no further 
than a boarding house or a service flat. Of failure, nothing—or 
of fallen pride. 

But Sloane Street on the whole went forward. And Sloane 
Street risen to maturity went its accustomed round as far as 
God’s year of grace, 1914. Sex—you cannot get away from it— 
sex was the dominant thing. Sex evinced itself more and more 
in louder guise—it was the outward symptom of the new century. 
One could not say of what these women were made. They were 
good-looking, amusing, intelligent in the English way; well- 
balanced, on the whole, well-dressed, of engaging manners; they 
had a refinement, a certain rarity,.and reserve of outlook and of 
habit, un-foreign, rather distinctively substantial and of England. 
They talked well, lived well, and were up to a point accomplished ; 
accomplished in the English games, in a language or two, in the 
performance of dancing. They were not well versed in art, politics, 
literature, or affairs; not ‘clever’ in the merely academical 
dialectic sense—as the French are; not peculiarly apt at stating 
a case or originating a point of view. Was it necessary they 
should be? But—how admirably they oiled the wheels of life! 
How admirably they conducted a conversation and at a dinner- 
table, in a ball-room, in a drawing-room contrived to maintain the 
priceless illusion of romance in modern England! They sparkled 
under the electric light, they were unmistakeable anywhere. The 
astonishing sang-froid of the ‘cultivated,’ how often it saved 
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situations, souls, reputations! They wore too, and wore well, 
the air of daring and of suggestion even if they hankered only 
for a superficial impropriety. Their thoughts turned to actresses, 
to adventure, to advance. It was an idiosyncrasy, perhaps, and 
perhaps a harmless one, a reaction from stability, the conserva- 
tism, the insularity of the ‘nineties. A lively Court set a lively 
tune. All danced to it. 

They had their indiscretions. They had their ‘ little flutters,” 
their amazing aberrations. The diaphanous frock, the cigarette- 
smoking and the spirit-drinking, the glaring Americanisms, the 
cult of the ultra up-to-date! They had to have their diversions— 
perhaps the world (of Queen Victoria) had been populated with 
ladies and gentlemen too long. The semi-demi mondaine had its 
chance and flaunted itself and flourished. A touch of the music- 
hall crept in, of the bizarre, of the rococo; charm and beauty 
sometimes gave way to eccentricity but wit audibly increased. 
It was a world of water-tight compartments—all large human 
‘societies are. Dull and clever women appropriated dull and clever 
men respectively, and rubbed shoulders but rarely mixed. A 
woman’s ambition was a social ambition and at times it came 
perilously near the vulgarity which all abhorred. There were 
those who independent of social ambition or condition tended to 
the accomplishment of originality and talent, of culture, know- 
ledge, the ‘fine arts’ and introspection; and they formed in 
their studied liberality of belief a society more critical, more 
fastidious, less tolerant, more intricate and less simple than any 
other. It became the fashion to deride and to defy conventions— 
the old conventions, the Victorian conventions. But these people 
formed of themselves, of their thought and their atmosphere and 
their character, conventions no less adamant and no more 
expansive. There were ‘cults.’ The sense of humour became 
a cult, just as ragtime did or suéde shoes or Aubrey Beardsley. 
There was an intensely critical attitude towards personality— 
towards humanity in general. There was a lot of nonsense; 
there was a lot of talent. There was a lot of make-belief, and 
a grand ignorance of reality and a grand divorce from national 
moving currents. A world of pleasure, you will say—all aristo- 
cracies are. But no! A world of selected, self-selected human 
beings whose vanities, limitations, attributes, follies, failures, 
triumphs, pleasures and pains were not less vital in Sloane Street 
than in High Street or in Hornsey Rise; where hearts beat as 
warmly, as coldly, as wearily, as strongly, as weakly, as livingly 
and lovingly in the one as. in the other. 

But even in those brilliant, secure, unanticipatory years up 
to and before 1914, Sloane Street sometimes protested ; refused 
to be idle, merely pleasure-loving and—discontented. Society, 
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or whatever you like to call it, had its Ann Veronicas, its Sylvia 
Scarletts too. Yes, there were still small voices even then in 
the world of make-belief and it was at such times you saw a 
crack in the mirror, a flaw in the else perfect suavity. You saw 
a whirl of people rotating in a vicious circle, brightly coloured, 
all colours yet the same colours coming round and round and 
round, over and over again. You saw how bored they were with 
the colours and how fearful of illusion in colours they were and 
how they yearned and ached for new colours and how afraid at 
heart they were lest one day the ball itself might stop rolling and 
the music abruptly cease. It was always a world poised like a 
boulder on the edge of an abyss. What zest, what agony of 
pleasure—and what satiety! It was a curious study. Reality 
lurked somewhere behind. The muffled bells of Serajevo rang 
louder than the loudest Viennese valse—then died away. 
Night after night Lichnowsky’s sombre face wandered amid 
diamonds and satin—and none took heed. Ambitious women 
read up Ireland—and forgot Europe. Hornsey Rise went its 
way, hard-working, looking not beyond the evening of its present 
day, unconscious, pathetically unconscious, of the forces working 
towards its pending convulsion. At last the big guns broke in 
as a sort of grand finale and the first chapter of the Twentieth 
Century closed like the harlequinade at the end of the pantomime 
with Columbine whirling around . . . and the Devil peeping out 
of the wings. 


IV 


And they were glad of it. It was beyond comprehension— 
immense. And therefore thrilled the mind at the outset—those 
strange feminine chords which respond to the touch of sense or 
sensation like the surface of a still pool to the wind, that queer 
kink in human nature which calls for change and variety always. 
It was such a reaction! It was such an—event. Europe in a 
blaze and the force of every man became magnified in that 
tenderness to hysteria which is dormant in most women. In 
a world whose concern had been puerilities overlong, in a world 
whose tinsel and glitter were the measure of its experience, and 
whose: mental attitude was not adjusted to the proximate sim- 
plicities of life and death, war was at least a dynamic emotional 
experience ; nor with the best will imaginable could people grasp 
what it meant. Hornsey Rise said ‘Oh dear!’ Kensington 
High Street ‘ Dreadful!’ The ‘ business girls’ talked of nothing 
else (for a week), telling each other the most incredible stories, 
and sucking sweets. Sloane Street rather enjoyed the first 
excitement—and the soldiers—and the newspaper thrills. There 
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was a lot of talking on telephones and a good deal of senti- 
mentality. The living moving sentiment of the war came 
later, much later, after casualty lists, many and long. Women’s 
part in the War came much later. Opportunity offered ; tragedy 
drove its nails in one by one. It took a long time for anyone 
at home to acquire a sense of personal reality. That was natural. 
The opening phase of the War was essentially the season of 
excitement, of sensation. The ‘capital woman’ came into her 
own. The ‘capital woman’ led the way in all things that 
pertained to the British soldier short of training for battle. 
Canteens and hospitals sprang up like magic: the ‘capital 
woman’ saw to them. She saw to the socks and the supple- 
mentary underclothes and the packets of chocolate and the cheap 
books. She was business-like, practical, relentless and on the 
spot. Peculiarly an English product, she appeared in a very 
remarkable manner wherever and whenever wanted. It was 
extraordinary how every little circle of English society produced 
her at a moment’s notice. In every village, big or small; in 
every parish; in every township, county, or group of persons 
gathered together: there your ‘capital woman’ magically 
appeared. She inspired, organised, administered; she begged ; 
she ordered. We sometimes detested her but there she was and 
there remained—getting things done. 

Everybody tried to throw themselves into something ; there 
was work for all. The little fluffy dressed-up things wrung their 
hands; it wasn’t their fault; they had to learn and to wait; 
meantime, the husbands and the rest were disappearing. The 
nice young things quiet and uninteresting somehow became 
curiously useful while remaining quiet and uninteresting. There 
were surprises too, as the War went on. The vague and dreamy 
ones, the ‘ joy-girls,’ the noisy sporting ones appeared in a new 
light contrary to all tradition. They early became efficient and 
subdued ; a kind of stolid, uncomplaining, unvaunting, methodical 
public spirit crept in and transformed them. They played out 
of hours. They sought distraction within and without ; but from 
the soldier’s point of view, as he took his ease in bed and looked 
on at the proceedings, there were few more remarkable 
phenomena in the human aspect of the War than the willing 
adaptability but still more the willing self-effacement of the 
hospitals. These Voluntary Aid Detachment workers, these 
bottle-washers were not brought up to it; they had never con- 
templated it. Sloane Street had never thought about the insides 
of hospitals (or of people) or of washing-up or monotony or 
drudgery; Kensington High Street had never contemplated 
anything like a W.A.A.C. Hornsey Rise had been brought up 
on epithets, ‘ lovely ’ and ‘ dreadful ’—nothing between. But for 
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all the inadequacy, make-belief, unreality that existed, public 
spirit insisted; and in spite of conventional expostulation, suc- 
ceeded—in spite too of itself. It is even possible to believe that 
a brief sharp battle was fought in those days, though no man 
shall say how great or how small a battle : in behalf of common- 
sense as against tradition, in behalf of utility as against futility, 
in behalf of enterprise as against usage, in behalf of public spirit 
—call it patriotism if you will—as against mere gentility. All 
the old finesse, all the old drawing-room prisms, London starch, 
elaborate structure of convention, all the ‘ tea-and-titter’ and 
* order-the-carriage-and-call ’ régime, all the routine and limitation 
and intimidation of the working world—or nearly all—went by 
the board in the first year of the War. Sloane Street lost; 
Kensington and Hornsey Rise triumphed over themselves; and 
the young women of England went blithely on their self-appointed 
way. 

Common-sense won—easily. Nor as time went on did the 
capital women and the good plain practical women and the bustling 
managing women have it all their own way. The gay and elegant 
young ladies from the big smug houses or the country-houses or 
the genteel North-country villas had a look-in too. Starting 
humbly, they acquired a mysterious efficiency : from washing-up 
they rose to executive positions, from being on probation they 
qualified as nurses. This was the lesser concern of the man in 
bed, however, who before all else valued the human element ; 
personal charm; a sense of companionship, understanding, or 
humour ; and common things like good looks. The man who had 
spent months or years in unrelieved contact with his own kind, 
with the earth, with the elements valued these the most. They 
were a possession ; femininity a measure in itself. Sloane Street 
had a habit of laughing at Red Tape; Kensington High Street 
(which lacks humour) held it in awe. Nobody wants dry-as-dust 
in Hospitals ; nobody wants bald efficiency or solemn importances 
flung at them in unprotected bed. You want efficiency that can 
laugh at itself and somebody to nurse you with the air of playing 
a good game well. . . . The really tiresome people in the War were 
those, men and women, who took the trappings of War over- 
seriously. 

Self-effacement comes hard on women, on individual] and 
attractive women, on distinctive women. It is sometimes hard, 
if intensely individual, to be one of a crowd and of a system, 
disciplined, organised. Queer, too, for the pleasure-lover, the 
dilettante to become the pantry-maid. All very well for a time 
but the chilly deliberate monotonous mundane acts of the pantry 
and the housemaid are outside the purview of the gay life. The 
great majority, it is true, found their unexpected métier in the 
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realm of washing-up, of carrying trays of food up flights of stairs, 
of cleaning surgical instruments, waiting on doctors, giving 
blanket baths, and being at everybody’s beck and call. A few 
never did. It does not greatly matter. The man in bed watched 
the monotony of it, the lack of glamour, the common unheroic 
drudgery of ill-favoured tasks, the materially unrequited effort 
of it all; and on the other hand the unflagging cheerfulness of 
every day, the lightness of touch, the strong principle behind it, 
the esprit that kept things going and that far rarer esprit de corps 
among women of working together. 

They triumphed over many difficulties if not over all. Their 
moral triumph was the physical and moral triumph of the young 
men of England on the battlefield—effacement of the individual, 
negation of self. It did not prevent them having a game at the 
side of the sink, holding hands while the bath ran over or playing 
skittles behind the door. The sex-interest was always there of 
course—a compensation—a subdued pulsing study. Of greater 
power, one believes, was the sense of strong personal satisfaction 
in participation of newly-conferred liberty. All these made for 
happiness and the hospitals were for many men as for some women 
a wonderful interlude in perhaps the saddest time of all history. 
They had never known such luxury of consideration and attention 
as they there received. It is a platitude at this time of day to 
say that war sounded the deepest depths of human nature; yet 
never befere was revealed on the one hand the almost childish- 
ness of stricken men and on the other the calm, patient, intelligent 
sympathy of ordinary women. It is a thing not seen in everyday 
life; it is akin perhaps to the pre-eminent social quality in women, 
their perfect adroitness and directing power, the instinct to put 
people physically and mentally at ease; it gleams out—and that 
most strongly in the most feminine women—when men are made 
futile and all the little vanities and foils and foibles of everyday 
life at a discount. 

War brought the sexes to an equality. Strange friendships 
sprang up. Strangely the veil was lifted, the barrier of sex- 
hostility broken down, and men and women saw each other in 
the simple untravestied light of an elemental time. There was 
neither pitying strength on the one hand nor jealous reticence on 
the other. Adam claimed Eve again and together joyed, 
sorrowed, loved, tended, sympathised, protected. Kisses and 
chocolates seemed inadequate on, the one hand ; bright eyes and 
@ good complexion merely on the other. The sexes no longer 
looked at each other across a gulf but were vitally necessary to 
each other, physically, emotionally, morally ; found their mutual 
complement ; found a sort of basic relationship in face of the 
mortal peril in which all then stood. Armageddon was the 
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searching test of the fibre of nationalities which in the last resort 
was the fibre of their youth. There had been those in England a 
couple of years before who, professing to see the insidious 
decadence of pleasure at work in every class, spoke gloomily of 
the future. Selfish, weak-beating (they said) was the heart of 
the younger generation. Courage, stamina were lost since the 
days of Florence Nightingale and Waterloo. . . . But in the event 
it was not so. ‘The young men of England proved themselves on 
the battlefield a competent race ; the young women of England of 
classes the most leisured, the dullest, slaves to convention, to 
pleasure and to routine, made their place very cheerfully in the 
sphere of drudgery, in the cold inconspicuous background of the 
body politic. Theirs was little less an essential part. . . . In point 
of fact, the heart of the nation beat true. The blood coursed never 
weakly. All seemed to realise the réle to be played with a curious 
humility and deliberation and power of effacement, characteristic 
only of the most virile peoples. In the price that had to be paid 
blood commingled with tears, few complaining. . . . It was after 
all such a test of nations as no other age had known. 


V 


One need not labour the triumphant note. In doubt at first, 
it was so self-evident at the last. In France and Germany the 
same spirit was found; more eloquently, heroically in France, 
more dully, tragically in Germany. Curious indeed the Gallic 
spirit of those days! The emotional stress of War producing 
reactions, aberrations if you will, and in France, queerly exposing 
the stern hard core of one of the most temperamental nationalities 
in the world. It was at the time—in the summer of 1918—of 
the second crossing of the Marne by the German Army when 
the threat to Paris once again appeared pressing that this quality 
nakedly expressed itself. Rarely has been seen a thing so 
gleaming, so cold, deadly, unyielding, passionless to all appearance 
yet quivering with the passion of nationality. Under the burning 
sun of those June days the life of the Paris streets, of the cafés, 
of the parks went its usual glittering round with no obtruding 
discord ; in the sultry nights, the music halls and restaurants, 
women crowded, paid their tribute to eternal gaiety whilst 
always German lights rose and fell against a black eastward 
sky. In the churches and in the heart of the middle-class homes, 
women and old men prayed and took counsel together, and, it 
may be, wept over personal sorrows. Sitting in the corner of a 
carriage of an express train making rapidly towards Paris, a 
child of a girl seemed completely to embody the spirit of the 
women of France. It is true she was of the aristocrats who are 
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finely tempered steel. She was of the salons—such as are—of the 
greater restaurants, of the ball-rooms, of the dressmakers’ better 
custom, of the Parisian life essentially—a Parisian. For two 
years she had not seen Paris. On the sea-board, at the hospital, 
it was a negation ; no dancing, little distraction, no light ar ripple 
or music of life but sand-dune and sea. She, the devotee of the 
French poets, victim of the romantics, herself a romantic! And 
no comment upon War. It must have been a fatalistic one... 
But such speechless faith, such power of certainty in the ultimate 
destiny of France! . . . So that it was possible after all to laugh. 
And the conversation through those sultry poignant hours could 
be of other things than War, of—the things that do not matter ! 
In England, the outcome of emotion showed itself differently. 
There was not the same suppressed exultation in moments of 
_trial, suffering, or triumph on the one hand; nor upon the other 
the steely, bitter, adamant spirit of deathless, implacable offence 
to the enemy, that one saw in France. Nor withal that cold, 
intellectual appraisement coupled with an awe-inspiring scornful 
laughter at catastrophe that distinguished before all else the young 
women of France. The French are a strange nation, as their 
many-sided history shows. The spirit of England is palpably 
less imaginative, less barometric, less incisive, though on the other 
hand always gathering weight and in the end dynamic. Emotion 
was perhaps on the whole less disciplined in England than in 
France, less hysterical than in Germany, less convulsive than in 
Russia, less effusive than in Italy, less morbid than in 
Austria. The great body of Englishwomen had, as we have seen, 
their work to do and did it happily and gladly as partaking 
of-a privilege. But large circles there yet were to whom a sense 
of reality never came, who never even dimly apprehended and 
indeed dreaded to apprehend the nature of the times in which they 
lived ; for whom the War was a fearsome monster from which 
one hid, from which one at all costs turned ; from whom the fact 
of horror was a thing at all costs to be hidden. No estimate of 
the time would be complete without these. And there were circles 
strong in the sense of tragedy as women are, haunted and pos- 
sessed by the sense of something impending, of something ever- 
present, threatening, and disagreeable. They recoiled from it. 
They could not face it, they could not pause to think things out. 
It were as though they rushed hence to the bosom of satiety, there 
to lose themselves, there by all means to forget the presence of 
the shadowy spectre. In so doing, they lost a sense of proportion, 
lost utterly a sense of the actuality and significance of that which 
was happening beyond their physical ken. They wanted to. They 
shrank. Imagination here was not balanced by common sense or 
by sense of proportion or of inevitability. They kept only—and 
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very preciously—their sense of humour; and were lucky at times 
if they did not lose their sense of decency. 


VI 

Anything for distraction! Sex during the war hung like 
a heavy perfume upen wide circles of London and the great 
provincial cities—more cloyingly, more intently than before. 
Night after night the dancing went on; the musicians played 
wildly, madly, ragtime calling to dancers afternoon and evening 
and early morning like the mocking laughter of the world. Never 
probably was so much drunk in proportion to supplies and 
opportunity ; never in certain classes was such effort to amuse 
and be amused. Every joy-place was over-filled and in many 
private houses the same furious zest of enjoyment went forward. 
Gaiety! The sombre hush of the first year of the War gave 
place to a gradually increasing spirit of recklessness; and what 
began on the smallest scale ended in something like an orgy of 
uninterrupted amusement. Women reacted to it more than men. 
Nor would one care to say whether that phase was in itself good 
or bad: in keeping with the brief but terrible facts of that brief 
day or human nature inevitably trying to recoil. Distraction was 
good in itself and needed—by the women at home as by the men 
who came from the front and went back to it again. Gaiety was 
a tonic. But one may doubt whether this was gaiety in its later 
phases, whether it was not rather a furious danse macabre. For 
did one not see faces pale and haggard with dissipation, eyes 
dark-ringed and without light? whilst in latter days the expression 
of the faces taken as a whole was not of laughter or mirth, but of 
an intensity, of a concentration that fell little short of cgricature. 

Such an impression may perhaps have been tinged by the 
sombre background of events. It was indeed difficult to see 
spontaneous enjoyment, let alone romance, at a time when 
tragedy in many forms was being forced home to the hilt day 
after day. Certain it is that the movement of rush was in the 
air ; that an intense electric current pervaded the world of women, 
more especially the London world; that there was abroad an 
irresistible passion for movement, novelty, change; that there 
was little real happiness; and that the nervous reaction became 
at times overwhelming. Nobody can even estimate the burden 
of surcharged emotion carried in those days; it never could 
be told. The commonest phrase to be heard was: ‘ What’s the 
matter with one? One can’t sit still.’ It expressed the whole 
feeling of the time, the inability to settle down and remain, the 
inability to sit down and think, the irresistible craving for dis- 
traction. Not that this restlessness was an original product of 
the War; it had been noticed years before; but it had never 
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attained such lengths nor ever produced such reactions to nervous 
prostration, illness and despair. 

It was a time of violent contrasts. But none so violent, nay 
so bizarre, as this spectacle of exuberant mirth-making against 
a background tremendous in its pathos. There were the greatest 
possible tragedies. There were episodes in people’s lives which 
ought to have been tragedies but whose incidence was carried 
away on the swift-running stream of the hour and (kindly perhaps) 
lost in something else ; and there were the merciful dispensations 
of God which hid the ‘ unwanted’ from our sight. It is no part 
of truth to disguise at this time of day the crudities, the anomalies, 
the strange hard excrescences of indifference—call them what 
you will—that manifested themselves in some types of women 
during the War. Death after all became a commonplace thing. 
Imagination and will to grief are limited, the War played queer 
tricks with human nature, and at the front, under stress of 
tortured emotions, men for their part sometimes behaved like 
beasts. The ethics of sorrow changed, many people following 
simple instinct rather than the dictates of convention or of 
principle. Marriages were quickly remade and for the best of 
reasons. ‘These were matters for the individual to decide. Never- 
theless, a tendency of evidences and symptoms went to show that 
the sense of reality in human nature is more limited, that loyalty 
born of tradition is more ephemeral and superficial, less funda- 
mental, than might have been supposed, and that the notion of 
Death itself in the abstract becomes habitual as anything else. 

Still the dominating note was tragedy. And if the War 
showed human nature at its least, it brought out, too, astonishing 
heights of faith, strength and courage in women as it did of 
‘heroism’ in men. ‘The divine human spark burnt bright in 
each case—that unquenchable spirit which parts man from the 
animals and goes far to explain so much that was puzzling, 
wonderful, and extraordinarily hopeful in the war of nations. 
There was seen upon the battlefield the superhuman will of 
ordinary men rising triumphant above its horrors and its 
sufferings and its appalling disillusion, enabling them to defy 
the power of Death himself. There was seen in profundity of 
Despair—which is loneliness for none can help there and none 
share, no power of kindred mind can even touch—the strange 
spiritual strength and force of belief in women that enabled them 
to fight their way out and carried them ultimately through 
darkness to a new if subdued light of knowledge and of hope. In 
this we are at any rate entitled to believe. In believing it, we 
are almost entitled to think that after all the War was worth while. 

An age of materialism, of commercialism, of self-seeking, of 
superficiality and of artificiality had long obscured that which 
is, at the back of all, spiritual and of the very essence of relation- 
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ship twixt God and Man and Life. The War came and smashed 
down barriers and plumbed into veriest deeps of individual char- 
acter, exposing it cosmically, catastrophically as to eye may be 
exposed the naked foundations of a house. Here, terror, unfore- 
seeing blankness, unrepentant horror—and despair. It was one 
long travail . . . But there was refound in its via dolorosa this 
mortal faith in things immortal which saved the sanity of many 
women and maintained to the end the faltering strength of many 
men. 


Vil 


Easier it is to turn to. a future which gleamed never so 
opportunely—for the women of England as for the rest of 
civilisation. Differ among ourselves as we may—and were in 
fact certain to do—in regard to the ideal aspect of a world-peace 
which is at any rate not merely the cul-de-sac of materialism or 
the blank futility of opportunism; agree or not as to the 
failure of a great Ideal Policy which has at any rate implanted 
a tangible aspiration in the minds of men; differ as to this appor- 
tionment or that, this boundary, this racial sovereignty or another 
in the new world-scheme; few will dispute that the moment 
breathes hope of intense constructive and reconstructive activity, 
of new ideas, and of the new application of old ideas such as this 
earth has never before known. 

Already in this little England which is itself the heart-beat 
of a world, an event momentous and incalculable in politics, 
pregnant with new fortunes for the whole community—and there- 
fore for communities beyond our surrounding seas—whose signific- 
ance is perhaps inadequately realised at present—has happened. 
We may dispute—and we undoubtedly do—as to the sphere or the 
role or the pertinence of women in the natural scheme, in the 
body national : question their adaptability to statecraft, question 
the originative, the judicial, the inductive faculties of the feminine 
mind ; yet remain convinced that women have a réle, new, indis- 
pensable, sclving, salving in the constructive future. Nor can any 

*man deny—the strongest sceptic, the uttermost conservative—that 
with the election of the first woman Member of Parliament in our 
history has come to concrete effect, what the younger women were 
here and there whispering in the ‘nineties, what stirred and 
agitated in the first decade of this century, what broke finally into 
outspoken revolt, undisguised ambition, defiance almost and 
culminated at last in the great efforts of women in the bygone war. 

Sylvia Scarlett has multiplied exceedingly. Ann Veronica has 
come into her own. Ruth Hobday lives to-day what she so long 
outlived in dreams. 

Sloane Street struggles out and up, content no longer with her 
réle of emptiness, but seeks with the better of her brains to find 
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or to make a way. The new-found activity of Sloane Street in the 
war will no longer support what went before. The doors of 
Parliament stand ajar. One notices a slump in chocolates and 
flowers. And Kensington? And Hornsey Rise? These murmur 
when shops and offices are closed, of their condition to-day, 
to-morrow, of the future position of women in the workaday world 

Nor is that all. What are the special problems that confront 
women now—moral. social, of education, and of work—and the 
special qualities women can bring towards their own better future, 
towards our whole future ; what the true scope and range of women 
in the re-making of twentieth-century England? Never as to-day 
was needed among the masses of the working girls and women of 
this country less material help than sympathy, encouragement, 
humour, distraction, purpose, and, so to say, a new showing of 
existence. The conditions of life in our greatest industrial towns 
are straitness, grime, distortion, limitation, perversion, material- 
ism, negation, monotony and the sheer ‘cussedness ’ of entities 
still-born. Education mis-conceived or mis-directed leads to 
thwarted aspiration. Imagination stimulated and then unsatisfied 
makes for unhappiness. Expectation awakened, then unguided, 
means dissatisfaction. Men have too long handled the women- 
problems of to-morrow. A community whose heart has not 
been found and whose soul is mis-esteemed makes play with the 
great tragi-comedy of human existence, uncontrolled and un- 
foreseeing. . . What does the stranger see in modern congested 
England? 


VIII 


Near midnight in a great Midland industrial town. White- 
staring arc lamps refract breathless heat from houses and road- 
ways of a market square. Fingers of tall chimneys dimly point 
to a smoke-shrouded sky. Ali the reek and rack of a busy city 
in its hour of rest rise up in comparative silence, in comparative 
cool. The ciangour of the trams is the strident speaking voice of 
the city that not yet sleeps. 

Crowds—how they drift and aimlessly drift, how they murmur, ° 
tattle, hum, with what a patter of measured slow-moving feet! 
All women—girls—girls—girls. ‘At the street-corners boys and 
young men stand; the girls occasionally pause to titter and joke 
but go on walking up and down, up and down, three, four, five 
abreast. They are dressed gaily, laugh and chatter, push and 
giggle and now and again burst into snatches of song. They 
appear reckless, happy—but are they? It is the hour of the 
workers’ promenade. Some lurch, some laugh hysterically, and 
some accost. One grandly dressed in feathered hat and bright 
colours comes lurching alone—the light finds her face and shows 
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it white and imbecile, the eyes mirthless but silly, the head 
rolling from side to side, and makes the tawdry clothes appear 
indecorous. Fifteen or sixteen—a child’s face—not more! .. . 
The boys titter and point, laugh aloud. ‘She’s drunk,’ they say ; 
‘all seas aver.” She doesn’t know where she’s going, or what 
she’s doing. But wait! A dim sense of being ridiculous comes 
to her. She ambles down a dark side-street, lurching against 
the closed shutters of shops. A man steals up behind, takes 
her by the arm. WHe appears friendly, supplicating. She 
gibbers, murmurs something, lets him walk arm-in-arm a few 
yards, then half-conscious pushes him away, turns back, 
evades him blindly. Instinct defending, she faces again the 
white arc-lights, the jeering boys and the laughing girls; and with 
her imbecile grin resumes the promenade—lurch and roll, lurch 
and roll—up and down, up and down. . . 

From the crowd a girl’s shrill voice, half-fearfully and half- 
angrily, ‘ Are you my pal, Cis—are you my pal? Stay along o’ me 
then.’ A crowd collects. She alsodrunk. Hopelessly, hysteri- 
cally drivelling drunk but with the same blind instinct clings 
to her friend. A man comes up—exhorts, pleads, abuses loudly. 
The friend tries to drag her away, the man gets angry. A sharp 
scuffle ensues, scream upon scream pierces lamplight and shadow. 

Nightly affairs these. Progress, emancipation, education, re- 
habilitation! . . . Better look the other way in twentieth-century 
England. 


IX 


It was found in the Army during the late war that influences 
the most powerful, morally, spiritually, intellectually, came from 
within rather than from without ; that the Army chaplain as such 
was rather commentator than moving force; that sympathy 
camouflaged and advice wrapped up in tact, and discipline in the 
guise of friendship were more powerful, more helpful than any 
amount of dogma or command : that to these the loosest nature 
kindly responded ; that one potent example or personality in the 
ranks went for more than all the Church’s teaching; that such 
was always hungrily, urgently called for. Nor is this reflection, 
real or implied, on the Church’s selfless work. It is the lesson of 
a thousand years during which men and women have struggled 
sometimes vainly and sometimes weakly but always hopefully 
toward one Supreme example. 

In the governance of a world so profoundly imperfect, doctrine 
and dogma and form alone will never suffice. There must always 
be something more vital—same sense of a wider humanity, toler- 
ant, knowing, feeling, thinking, based as much on friendship as 
on vision and understanding. Vision it is surely, imagination, in- 
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sight, equability, friendliness applied to legislation that are needed 
before everything in grappling with such problems. Human 
beings dealing first-hand with human beings and bringing to bear 
upon their distresses something more than the rigid morality of the 
Church, the cold judgment of the Law, or Society’s unforgiving 
verdict : namely, that common sympathy with common people 
about common things which must in the end be at the root of 
social order and ethics. That way lies a whole realm of explora- 
tion : that way lies, it well may be, the réle of those young women 
of modern England who claim ta be a national entity, a human 
force, and who claim above all the right to make or to mar their 
own lives. It is the rdle of women to women—and often to men— 
who in this century’s difficulty braught to our saving the endow- 
ment of their compassion, light, humour, instinct, and courage. 
Permissible, then, to believe that these qualities have their 
mission in the good forming of the new time not alone—or mainly 
-~in the sphere political but in the sphere social rather; and that 
hereby lies the future ef Englishwomen in the great dream of the 
After-War. 
WILFRID Ewakt. 
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